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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
being told what it is, and why it 
preſumes on your Protection. And 
certainly, Sir, 30% had been Whol- 
ly freed, if it were not pleaſant, 
now I am ſafe on Shore , to lock 
back, and ſmile at the impotent Ma- 
lice of that Sea that toſt ne, and 
gratefully acknowledge his Goodneſs to 
whom" 1 ſtand principally. indebted for 
my Safety. Envy, Sir, according to 
the uſual deſcription, bears a very 
frightful Figure; Thin, Pale, Mea- 
ger is her Face, and Whips and 
Snakes her Ornaments; ſuch the 
Painters draw, ſuch the Tragedians 
repreſent her; and who then, Sir, 
would be acquainted with ſo gaſtly 4 
Vice? who in love with Deſormity it 
ſelf? No, we muſt gueſs from her 
general influence on Mankind, that 
this Picture ſhews but one fide, the 
other ws ſmooth and gay, yore 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


and as well dreſt as Flattery. As 
it carries the Poyſon of 4 3 
ſo it hath the ſhining of its Scales, 
and creeps with as little Noiſe. 1 
could point out ſome, were it ſafe, 
whom you mut acknowledge ſate for 
this very Draught, who threw 4 
Snake or to to envenom every Line, 
and then cryd out agamſt it as 
noxious in it ſelf, and full of it's 
own Poyſon; but that. deſign fail- 
ing, 4 thouſand little Stories came 
abroad, and innumerable perſonal Re. 
Aleftions ; each Man clapt togetber 
what he thought was worſt, and 
made a more ridiculous Compoſure 
than Horace's Painter could have 
contriv'd from all the -oarious Parts 
of the Creation: So that when J 
lock d upon my ſelf as I came from 
their Hands, Heavens ! How much 
Was I chang d from your old Ac- 

quain- 


he Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
quaintance ! Some ſhould be menti- 
ond, could I perpetuate their Folly 
without injury to my ſelf ; but there 
5 is ſo cloſe a Connexion, that I can- © 
| not venture them but in ſuch pri. 
| vate Entertainments as you are pleas d 
now and then to divert your ſelf 
withal : Theſe were pretty ſure 
Cards , but they wanted Art to Play 
* the Game , an! therefore the other 
3 Face was turn d, and all ſeem d 
Fair and pleaſant to look upon: 
Fame attended me for ſooth, and 
my flying Daphne vas preſently 

chang d into a Laurel: And this, 

Sir, had almoſt inticd me to 4 
Precipice ; fill your Judgment diſ- | 

cover d, and your Kindneſs ſhew'd 

me the Danger; till I receivd In- 
trudtions how to avoid the preſent and 
. prevent future Prattices ; till you were 

pleas d., to innumerable others, to 
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| The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
add this Obligation of my ſafety , 
and preſerve me in condition to be 
| mtirely, 


Wadham College, | 
Auguſt the 12th, 1683. 7 ; 


| Your Humble Servant 


Thomas Creech. 


To Mr. CaEECH immediately after 
the Second Edition of his LC RE TIN, occa- 
ſioned by two of the foregoing Copies. 


Oing you Right will my-own Credit raiſe, 
I get my ſelf, but add not to your Praiſe ; 
As ſome to Wit, have put in their Pretence, 
From keeping Company with Men of Senſe. 
Tet, Sir, believe me, no ſuch mean Deſigns 
Drew from my haſty Pen theſe worthleſs Lines. 
From Cham the ſharers of your Sacred Flame 
Had made their generous Preſents to your Fame, 
Their Verſe ſo Noble, and ſo brave their Love 
All But their boundlef Theme they ſoar d above. 
This made that willing Fool my Muſe aſpire 
( Tho unacquainted with an equal Fire,) 
To Pay the Tribute She preſum d was due 
In common Gratitude to 7. hem, and Jou. 

Think not, Learn d Touths, we lov/d or Honour d leſs, 
Becauſe none here their Sentiments expreſs ; 
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Or that poſſeſt of anexbauſfted Store, 


Like Indians made by uſeleſs Riches Poor, 

We kwew not how to prize the Noble Ore. 

We lov'd his Judgment, we admir d his Heart, 
And knew the endleſs Treaſures of his Wit. 
But they muſt now to double Value riſe, 

With new Attractions pleaſe our wondring Eyes, 
Since to their Charms our Town indebted ſtands 
For the ſweet Touches of your Maſter Hands. 
And he may quit thoſe Sums our want did owe, 
So Nobly lent from a Vaſt Fond by Toy. 


St. Johns Oxon. | T. Ho : 
Feb. 22. 1683. Y 


To Mr. CREECH on his Lucretins, 


Thers, dear Friend, more early might appear 
Ih Pompous Train of Fancy s Robes to bear? 
They ff did Hear ghe 4 5 of eh by Fang 


Much more I heard than 7 could well Believe ; 


But more I ſaw than Fame it ſelf could give 
Than cen a Friends beſt thought might own; much 


| 7 heſe ſeanty Verſes perfeclly expreſs: (tes 


As Carus dear, and lovely as Lucrece : 


= 7his e en thy Foes admire, but lewdly feigu 


That Thou art not ſo charming as thy ſtrein ; 

As if but once, by chance thou wert inſpir ©, . 
And thy whole ſelf not much to be defir'd; " £* 
Believe me, Sir, tho little elſe I boaſt 4 
My Senſe is not in envious Mazes loſt : 

cannot ſcorn : nay, rather muſt admire 

F'en & ottages to which the Gods retire ; 

Fen filent Oaks, or rough unpoliſb d Wood 

Os which the Deity of Wit hathſtood > _ 
But thou'rt not ſo( tho ſo I once had heard) 
I'me by thy ſelf, as by thy Verſe, endear'd : 

My Creech as ſmooth as Love, or Wit, or Wine, 
As ſweet as rapturous thoughts, or Joys Divine, 
From all that's weak, or mean, or trivial, free ; 


As Whigs from Senſe, or Faith, or Loyalty : 


Gren 


* 


Great as the Proud Mans hopes, or Fools pretence : 
And full of Sacred Art, and ſolid Senſe : 

Witneſs theſe Ears of mine, which Fate wo:ld. have 
Deaf to the Foppiſh, Fooliſh, and the Grave; 

When they their uſual Bars with eaſe remov'd, 


And gladly heard the charming Voice they lov'd : 


But if this Book not per feitly commends, 
Nor Envy ſhews thy worth, nor we thy Friends, 
Then haſt my Creech, and all thy Glories ſhow, 
Encreaſe thoſe Helis the Learn d already owe ; 
And like bold Scipio daunt the Guilty Bar 


Tranſmitting to thy Judges all thy fear: 


And ſay, Ay gentle C riticks held your Peace, ; 
This Day Ive Conquer d Italy and Greece; 
And you, my Friends accompany my Call 


Whilſt Glorious I aſeend the Starry Capitol : 


Cambridge, July © Jo. Barnes Fellow of 


20th, 1683, | Emanuel Colledge. 
Errata. 


Behy's Verſes l. 14. for undifiuro's read diſtu & d. 
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LUCRETIUS. 


HE preſent deſign doth not require an 
exact ſearch into the riſe of Philoſo- 
phy, nor a nice Enquiry, whether it 


5 began amongſt the Brachmaus, and thence 
7 


or whether Curioſity or Neceſſity was the Pa- 
rent; the advantageouſneſs of the Plains in- 
vited the Caldeans to Aſtronomy, and the o- 
ww of Nverflowing of Nile, fore d the Egyptians to be 
edge. Neurious in the Properties of Figures: But I 
ſhall take it for granted, that it came from 


(as Lucian ranks the Countrys) viſited En Fugi- 
thiopia, Egypt, Scythia, Thrace and Greece; tl. 


the Eaſt; and This (not to mention Laertius 4mprafar. 


8. r. o. Mis weak oppoſitions) the Travels of Thales, 
Wr. Hand Pythagoras, o Democritus, Plato, and others 
. in n. ſufficiently evince: And the Egyptians affirm 
Theſe Mens ſeveral Methods of Philoſophy to 

To i be their notions diſguiſed; dreſt after a Greek 


(A) ' faſhion, 


The LIFE of 


1 ſhion, and in that Garb propoſed to their Ad- 
a irers: And thus tis probable Democritiu re- 
ceiv'd his Notions from the Phænician Moſcus, 


or the Prieſts of Egypt, whole Ambition for 
Antiquity made them embraee ſome of thols 2 
abſurd Opinions, or if he travelled further 
he might have learnt the whole Syſtem of his 
Philoſophy, the Fortuitus beginning of the 
World, and the Origine of Man, from the In- 
| | dians, Thar being now the Opinion of the 
| wg Principal Philolophers in China, whether 
=_ the learning of all India long ago retired ; 
HI This zy pot he ſis, tho commended to men as the 
4H ſtrongeſt Expedient againſt Cares, and the ex- 
acteſt Method for obtaining Tranquillity, yet 
found not many Admirers, till Epicurus by in- 
finite Volums endeavoured to illuſtrate, and 
commend it, adding Decl ination to an Atom, 
that being (as Plularch aſſures) the only im- 
| provement he made in the Hypot heſis: What 

this Man was in his Morals is hard to imagin ; 

for ſometimes he {cems to be fo Temperate 

and Modeſt, that Seneca often uſes his Senten- 

ces as Ornaments in his molt ſerious Epiſtles: 

Sometimes hisBooks declare him a moſt looſe 
+Ath-nzus and diſſolute Voluptuary, and + Tully makes 
FE . ſuch a confident appeal ro Mankind for the 
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Titus Lucretius Carus. 


hut tHe dying, though in his Will he made great 
proviſion for the perpetuity of his Sect, His 
Opinions were but coldly receiy d, and the 
school decayed, till C. Memmius, a Man of an 
Ancient Nobility, reſtored the Garden, and . „ 
1 deſign d to raiſe a public. Building for the ad- „. 99 wg 
vancement of Epicuriſm: His fame and autho- 13. 
Z rity drew many after him, and we find regi- 
ſtred at once as famous, Velleius, Patro, and Lu- 
3 cretius;of this man Antiquity hath left us very 
© few Memoires,perhaps for the lame reaſon that 
| +, #1ian refuſeth to make mention of Diagoras + 7ib. 2. 
4% 3» ese Aland exe, Y d wot iche cnmkeigny Cap. 23. 
uri dd But in his own teſtimony aſſures 
us He was a Roman, and his Name directs us to 
the noble and ancient Family of the Lucretii, 
which being divided into a great many bran- 
ches, gave Rome Conſuls, Tribunes, and Prætors, 
greatSupportsandOrnaments of the Common 
wealth: Tis uncertain from which branch our 
Lucretiusſprang, and the time of his Birth is al- 
moſt as doubtful, ſome placing him in one year, 
ſome in another, and in this, as in moſt Things 
elſe, making good that inverted taunt of Se- e Mor- 
neca: Citius inter Horologia quam Aut hores con- Claudi. 
veniet + Euſebius brings him forth in the 171 
Olympiad. Domitius Ahenobarbus,and Caſſius 
| Longinus then Conſuls V. C. 657. Lydiat 
leaves it doubtful, whether theſe were Con- 
(A 2) ſuls 


is not very great, and his Age certain; we 
therefore ſuppoſing him to be nobly de- 
ſcended, and a Man of a ſprightly Wit it is an 
eaſy inſerence, that he receiv d a ſuitable Edu- 
cation, that he ſtudied at Athens, and heard 


Zeno 


ſpent his Time, how ſtudiouſly improved it 
let this Book ſpeak. Thus fitted for the beſt i 
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and 


cares which he imagined would make Heaven 
it ſelf uncaly : As moſt of the other Poets, He 
had his ſhare in ſenſual Pleaſures;nor can the 
poorExcule of Catullus, make me think better 
of him when I view his fourth Book : And i 
the account fome give of his Death ſtreng- 
thens this Opinion;for as Euſebias relates it, 


Ar Atticus annMemmius,and no doubt withT7aly i 
and his Brother, who made ſuch honourable 
mention of him: And if we look into his 
Morals we ſhall find him a Man ſuitable to the 
Epicurean Principles, diſſolved in Eaſe and 
Pleaſure, flying publick Imployment, as a de- 
rogation to Wiſdom, and a diſturber of Peace 


The LIFE ff 


ſuls the firſt year of the 87 f, or, the fourth of 
170 Olympaid, but Yoſtus makes him born 
in the ſecond year of the 171, whilſt others 
place him in the 172: So that difference 
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che Maſter of the Gardens: And how he 4 


pany,He grew intimate with* Pomponius 


Quictneſs; avoiding thoſe diſtractive 


he dyed by his own Hands in the Fourty L 
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71 Nat Lucretius Carus. 


Ir ourth year of his Age being dementated by 
a Philtrum given by his Miſtreſs, tho others 
1 his Death in the Twenty Sixth year, 
and believe his madeſs, proceeded from the 


; we Cares and Melancholy, that oppreſt him af- 


i. 

{8 
C- 

WE 


ter the Baniſhment of his beloved Memmias : 
The only remains this great Wit hath left us 
are his Six Books of the Nature of Things; 


card MF an exact Syſtem of the Epicurean Philoſophy, 


read and admired by the Ancients ; and if 
Ovid could preſage, 

Carmina ſublimis tunc ſunt peritura Lucreti 
Fxitw terras cum dabit ana dies: 
Theſe were written, as Euſebius declares, in 
his lucid Interyals, when the ſtrength of Na- 
ture had thrown off all the diſturbing Parti- 
cles and his mind(as tis obſervd of Mad men) 
was ſprightly and vigorous: Then in a Poeti- 
cal rapture he could fly with his Epicurus be- 
yond the flaming limits of this World, frame 
and diſſolve Seas and Heavens in an inſtant, 
and by ſome unuſual ſallies, be the ſtrongeſt 
argument of his own opinion; for it ſeems im- 
poſſible that fome things which he delivers, 
ſhould proceed from Reaſon and Judgment, or 
any Cauſe but Chance, and unthinking For- 
tune. Tully (for Laib iue brin 25 but very weak 
reaſons againſt the aſlertion of Euſebius) cor- 
rected theſe w ritings. 4 irgil cagerly _ lied 

£ them, 
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2 Octus es interpres Chrechi, caſtuſq:pluſq; 
like Et Caro quicquid carius eſſe poteſt? 


the Ut nocet ingeniis non docti mos Epicuri, 
Vita tui vatis morſque inhoneſta probant. 


E. Bernardus. 


[1 8 


| 355 CGp: | 
A 8 | | 
Mr. CRE EC EH 
On His accurate Verſion of Lucretius. 


3 Tus true, perſwaded that there was rich Ore, 
I boldly Launch d, would newworlds explore: 
Deep Mines I ſaw, and hidden Wealth to lie 
In Rocky Entrails, and in Sierras high : 
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I ſaw a fruitful Soil, by none yet trod, 
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And urg d my Fortune on; 
; Till rugged Billows, and a dung rous Coaft 
My vent rous Bark, and raſh Attempt had Col, 
When Landing, untnomm Paths, and hard ace, 
Made me deſpond of Pre-canteiv'd ſucceſs ; 
I turn d my Prom, and the Diſcov'ry made, 
But was too Weak, too Poor my ſelf to Trade, 
Much leſs to make a Conqueſt and Subdue ; 
That glorious Enterpriſe was left for You. 
Columbus thus, only diſcover d Land, 
But it was Won by Great Corteze's hand: 
| As with rich Spoils of goodly Kingdoms fraught, 
ö The immenſe Treaſure to Iberia brought ; 
So You the rich Lucretius (unknown 
Toth Engliſhworld(bravely have made, ourOwn, 
And by juſt Title, Tou deſerve the Crown. 
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To Mr. C RE EC H upon his 


Tranſlation of Lucretius 


into Engliſh. 


Ow happy had our Engliſh Tongue been made 
Were but our Wit induſtrious as our Trade? 
Wou'd we from hence to diſtagt Countries go? 3 
What Greece or Rome ere yields in England ſow 
And teach th' Unlearned what the Learned know. 
In this the French Excel, but we take Care 
Not what they write, but only what they wear; 
Vain tho they be, in them leſs Care we find 
To dreſs the Body than adorn the Mind. 
There, to know all, you only French ſhall need ; 
And the World's Learning in one Languageread. 
Why ſhould our Ifle be by her Sons deny'd ; 
Whar if obtain'd, wou'd prove her greateſt Pride? 
Shou'd ſome Object our Language will not bear, 
| CHA i: - Let 


Let em «but read thy Book, tis Anſwer d there, 
Thou above all ſcem'ſt for this Task deſign'd ; 
Charming thy Pen, and Matchleſs is thy Mind; 
With all yourh's Fire, and Ages judgment bleſt, 
Learning it ſelf is ſeated in thy Breaft : 

Thou haſt Lucretius Engliſht — — 


Nor has it ſuffer'd by the Change of Tongue, 
We read, and find Lucretius all along. 


Thee ſure the God df Poets did inſpire, 


And warm'd thy Breaſt with his peculiar Fire; 


Pickt from his ſevcral Sons thy happicr Hand 


To Meſs with Foreign Wit thy Native Land.“ 
Thy Pen might make Iheocritus appcar | 
In Engliſh Dreſs, and Wound the liſt'ning Ear. 
The Heavenly Virgil here has ſuffer'd Wrong, 
Taught by unskilful Hands the Engliſh Tongue: 


He begs thy Aid, for him the Land beſide, 


Can all thele ask, and can they be deni'd ? 
Harace we have in Paraphraſtick Dreſs, 
(They who enlarge his Poems, make em leſs) 
Tho baulkt before wou'd ſee us once agen, 

And Courts th' Afliſtance of thy juſter Pen: 


On theſe, and ſuch as theſe, if ſuch there are, 
Imploy thoſe hours Convenience lets thee ſpare. 
For tus in Wadham's peaceful Walls reſide; 
Books be thy Pleaſure, To do well thy Pride: 
Believe me, Youth, for | am read in Cares, 
And bend bencath the weight of Fifty Years ; 
Dear. bought Experience told me what was true, 
And Friendſhip bids me tel! thoſe Fruths to you. 
Quit not for publick Cares thy Colledge Life, 
Nor take, that fort of Settlement, a Wife. 
Truſt not the glittering Court, or noiſie Town 
Hang not on this Fool's Laugh, nor that Knaves 
But as thou art, Lord of thy ſelf appear, (Frown. 
Thy hour's thy oven, not clogg d with hopes or fear. 
Thus we may every Year expect to ſee | 
Things we ſhall wonder ar, and worthy Thee. 


* 


London, Ian. 
25. 16828 
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Ingenious FRIEND 
Mr. CREECH : On bis Excellent Tran- 


ſlation of Lucretius. 


9 


a Bold for Tout h Lucretius Heights to forw, 
But Touth alone had Vigour to Perform, 


The ſtately. Fabrick ſtood byall admir'd, 


7 


But none to Copy the vaſt Frame -aſpir d : 


All own'd ſome ſacred Power the Work did guide, 


Lucretius Engliſht\ Lis ſo rich a Prize 


( 


Aids which our Author to the World deny d. 

What to attempt did ſo much Wonder raiſe, 
Perform d fo well muft challenge greater Praiſe : 
With thine thy Country's Fame thou here dof? ſhow, 
What Britiſh Wit and Britiſh Speech can lo. 
We gaze upon t and ſcarce believe our Eyes. 

We read, and ſee the Roman Genius ſhine, 
Without allay in each Bright Page of thine ; 

Then pauſe, and doubting ſtill, again repair, 

Again we find the Learn'd Lucretius there. 


Thy pains oblige us on a double ſcore, 
True to thy Author, to Religion more. 
Whilſt Learnedly his Errors thou doft note, 
And for his Poyſon bring, ft an Antidote. 
From Epicurus Malls thus weeding Vice, 


No more the Garden but a Paradiſe. 
N. Tate. 


London, 
December, 
29. 82. 


To Mr. CR EE CH 
pon his Tranſlation of Lucretius. 


SIR, 1 
Hen your Book the firſt time came abroad, 
I muſt conſeſs I ſtood amaz d and awd; 

For, as to ſome good Nature ] pretend, 

fear d to read leſt I ſhould not commend, 
Lucretius Enzliſht | twas a Work might-ſhake 

| The pow'r of Engliſh Verſe to undertake. 
| This all Men thought, but you are born, we find, 
I' out- do the Expectations of Mankind; 

Since you've ſo well the noble Task perform d, 
Envy s appeas d and prejudice diſarm'd : 


Thy 


For 
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For when the rich Original we petule, 
And by it try the Metal you produce; 
Tho there indeed the pureſt Ore we find, 
Vet ſtill in you it ſomething ſeems reſin d: 
Thus when the Great Lucrerius gives a looſe, 
And laſhes to her ſpeed bis fiery Mule 
Still with him'you maintain an cqua] AT 
And bear full Stretch upon him all the Race; 
But when in rugged way we ind hin rein 
His Verſe, and not ſo ſmooth a Stroak maintain; 
There the Advantage he receives is found, 
By you taught Temper, and to chooſe his ground. 
Next his Philoſophy you ve ſo expreſt | = 
In genuine Terms, ſo plain, yer neatly dreſt, 1 
Thoſe Murd'rers that now mangle i it all day p 
In Schools, may learn from you the eaſie way 


| 
To let us know whatthey would mean and fay : 5 | 
If Ariſtotle's Friends will ſhew the Grace . 
To wave for one their Statute in that Caſe. 
Go on then, Sir, and ſince you could aſpire, | 
And reach this Height, aim yer at Laurels higher: J 
Secure great injur d Maro from the wrong . 


E He 


4 


He unredeem'd his labour'd with ſo long, 

In. Hollourn Rhyme, and leſt the Book ſhould fail, 

Expos'd with Pictures to promote the Sale; 

So Tapſters ſet out Sjzs, for muddy Ale. 

Your'e only able to retrive his Doom, 

And make him here as fai d as once at Rome ; 

For ſure when Jalius firſt chis Iſle ſubdu d, 

Your Anceſtors then mixt with Raman Blood; 

Some ncar Ally'd to that whence Oꝛid came, 

Virgil and Horace, thoſe three Sons 5 F ame; 

Since to their Memory it is ſo tru 

nd. And ſhews their Poetry lo mach in You 

Go on in Pity to this wretched Iſle, 3 

Which ignorant Poctaſters do defile, 

Wich louſie Madrigals for Lyrick Verſe; 

lnſtead of Comedy with naſty Farce. 

Would Plautus, erence C're have been fo lewWd 

1” havedreſt Jackpudding up to catch the Crowd? 

Or Sopbocles five tedious Acts have made | ? 

To ſhew a whining Fool in Love -betray'd | 
ſome falle Friend or ſlippery Chambermaid, , 

Then ere he hangs himſelf bemoan his Fall 


* 


3 


«# *- 
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In a dull Speech, and that fine Language call? 
No, ſince we live in ſuch a ſulſom Age, (Stage; 

When Nonſenſe Loads the Prefs, and Choaks the 
When Block- heads will claim Wit in Nature's ſpight, 
And every Dunce, that ſtarves, preſumes to write, 
Exert your ſelf, defend the Muſes Cauſe, 
Proclaim their Right, and to maintain their Laws 
Make the dead Ancients ſpeak rhe Britiſh Tongue ; 
That ſo each chattering Daw who aims at Song, 
In his own Mother - Tongue may humbly read 
What Engins yet are wanting in his Head 

To make him equal to the mighty Dead. | 
For of all Natures Works we molt ſhould ſcorn Ml 
The thing who thinks himſelf a Poet born, 

Unbred, Untaught he Rhymes, yet hardly ſpells, 
And ſenſleſly, as Squirrels Jangle Bells, 

Such things, Sir, here abound, May therefore you 
Be ever to your Friends, the Mules, true: 

May our Defects be by your Powers ſupply'd, 

Till as our Envy now, you grow our Pride. 
Till by your Pen reſtor'd, in Triumph born + 
The Majeſty of Poetry 1 return. | 


6 Tho. Otway. 


Lo the unknown Daphnis on his 
Excellent Tranſlation of Lucretins: 


Flou Great Toung-man permit among, the Croud | 
of thoſe that Sing thy mighty P raiſes Loud; | 
My humbler Muſe to bring her Tribute too; 
| Inſpir d by thy vafi Flights of Verſe 
Methinks I ſhould ſome wondrous thing Rehearſe 
Worthy Divine Lucretius, and Diviner Tou ! 
But I of feebler Seeds deſign d, 
While the flow moving Atoms ſtrove. 
With careleſs Heed to form my Mind, 
Compos'd it all of fofter Love: 
In Gentle Numbers all my Songs are dreſt ; 
A Aud when I would Thy Glories Sing, 
What in Strong Manly Verſe ſhould be expreſs 
Turns all to M. omaniſh Tenderneſs within; 
Whilſt that which Admiration does Inſpire 
ay. Ia other Souls, kindles in Mine a Fire. 
To 


c "5d 


A 
; 
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Till now T curſt my Sex and Education, 


Let them Admire thee 0 whilf I this newer way 


Pay thee yet more than They, 5 
For more T owe, fince thou haſt taught Me more 
Than all the Mighty Bards that went before. 


Others long fince have pall'd the vaft Delight, 


In Duller Greek and Latin ſatisfy d the Appetit®: Þ| 
But I unlearn'd in Schools diſdain that Mine | 
Should treated be at any Feaſt but Thine. 


And more the ſcanted Cuſtoms of the Nation, 

Permitting not the Female Sex to tread 

The Mighty Paths of Learned Heroes Dead: 

The Godlike Virgil and great Homer's Muſe 

Like Divine Myſteries are conceal d from us; 
We are forbid all grateful Themes, - 
No raviſhing Thoughts approach our Ear; 
The Fulſome Gingle of the Times 


Is all we are allow'd to Underſtand, or Hear. 


But as of old when Men Unthinking lay, 

F're Gods were worſhip t, or ere Laws were framd | 

The wiſer Bard that taught em firft t obey, 

Was next to what he taught Ador d and Fam d; 
Gentler 


way Gehtler they grew, their Words and Manners chung d: 
Aud Salvage now no more the Woods they rang d; 
re So Thon by this Tranſlation doft advance 
| Our Knowlenge from the State of Ignorance ; 
And Equal'ſt Us to Man | O how ſhall We 
Enough Adore, or Sacrifice enough to Thee! 
The myſtick Terms of rough Philoſophy 
Thou dot fo plain and eafily Expreſs, 
Vet Deck'i em in ſo ſoft and gay a Dreſs, 
So Intelligent to each Capacity, 
That they at once inſtruct and charm the Seuſe 
With heights of Fancy, heights of Eloguence; 
And Reaſon over all unfetter'd Plays, 
Manton and undiſturb'd as Summers Breeze 
That gliding murmurs o re the Trees, 
And no hard Notion meets, or ſtops it's ways; 
It Pierces, Conquers and Compels 
As ſtrong as Faith refiſtlefs Oracles, | 
Faith the Religious Sonls content, 
Faith the ſecure Retreat of Routed Argument. 
Hail Sacred Wadham | Whom the Muſes Grace, 
| And . the refs of all the Reverend Pile 


(C2) of 


Of Nable Palaces, defignd thy Space 
Where they in ſoft retreat might Dwell. 
They Bleſt thy Fabrict, and they 3 — . hou | 

Our Darling Sons contain; 
We Thee our Sacred Nurſery ordain, 

They ſaid, and Bleſt, and it was ſo. A 
And if of old the Fanes of Sylvian Gods 

Were worſhip't as Divine Abodes ; 

| If Courts are held as Sacred Things, 

For being the Awful Seats of Kings : 

What Veneration ſhould be paid 
To thee that haFt ſuch wonderous Poets made: 
To Gods for fear Devotion was defign'd | 
And ſafely made us bow to Majefty : 55 
Poets by Nature Aw, and Charm the Mind, N 
Are barn, not made or by Religion, or Neceſſity. 

The Learned Thirſis did to thee belong, 

Vho Athens Plague has ſo divinely Sung; 

Thirſis to wit, a Sacred Friendſhip true 

Paid mighty Cowley's memory it's due. 4. 

Thirſis, who while a greater Plague did reign By 

Than that which W dil depopulate 


Scattering | 


Scattering Rebelliou Fury ore the Plain, 
That Threatned Ruine to the Church and State, 
„ QUnmov'd He food and fear d no Threats of Fate ; 
That Loyal Champion for the Church and Crown 
Still did his Sowereign's Cauſe eſpouſe, 

And was above the Thanks of the mad Senate- Houſe. 
Strephon the Great, whom laſt you ſent abraad, 
Ino Writ, and Lou d, and look d like any God. 
For whom the Muſes mourn, the Love-fick Maids 
Are languifhiag in Melancholy ſhades , 

The Cupids flag their YVVings, their Bows um), 
And uſeleſs Quivers hang neglected by ; 
And ſcatter d Arrows all around them ly : 

By murmuring Brooks the Careleſs Deities are laid, 

Weeping their Rifled Power now noble Strephon's Dead. 

Ab Sacred Wadham / Couldſt thou never own 
But this Delight of all Mankind and thine, 
For Ages paſt of Dulneſs this alone, 
This charming Hero would atone, 

| Aud make thee glorious to ſucceeding time. 

But thou like Nature's ſelf diſdain ſt to bg 
S ͤtinted to ſingularity. 
1 | | TY A; 
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4s 2 4 ſhe, thou daſt produce, 
And over all the ſacred Myſtery doft infufe. 


No ſooner was fam d Strephon's Glory ſer, 
Stre phon the ſofe, the Lovely, Gay and Great, 


But Daphnis riſes like the Morning Star, 


That guides the wandring Traveller from afar ; 
Daphnis, whom every Grace and Muſe inſpires, 


* Scarce Strephon's raviſhing Poetick Fires 
So kindly Warm, or ſo divinely Cheer. 
Advance Toung Daphnis as thou haft begun, 


So let thy mighty Race be run; 
T bou in thy large Poetitk Chace 
Begin'ſt where others end the Race, 


If now thy grateful Numbers are fo ftrom, 


If they fo Early can ſuch Graces ſhow 


Like Beauty, ſo ſurprizing, whilſt ſo Young : 


What Daphnis, will thy riper Judgment do, 


When thy unbounded Verſe in their own Streams fhall 2 
What wonders will they not produce, (flow? 


When thy immortal fancy's looſe, 


Unfetter d, Unconfin'd by any other Muſe ? 


Advance Toung Daphnis then, and maiſt thou prove ki 
Still happy in thy Poetry and Love. : 


May 


May all the Groves, with Daphnis Songs be Bleſt, * 
Whilf every Bark, i with thy Diſticks dreſſt:: 
May timorous Maids, learn how to love from thence, 
, And the Glad Shepherd Arts of Eloquence : 
And when to Solitudes thou wouldſt retreat, 
May their tun d Pipes, thy Welcome celebrate; 
s, BR Whiltallthe Nymphs row Garlands at thy Feet, 
May all the purling Streams, that murmuring paſs 
The ſhady Groves, and Banks of Flowers, | 
The low repoſing Beds of Graſs, 
Contribute to thy ſofteF Hours, 
Maiſt thou thy Muſe and Miſtreſs there Careſs, 
And may one heighten t others bappineſs ; __ 
And whilſt thou thus Divinely deſt converſe,! 
Ve are content to know, and to admire thee in thy Verſe. 


we 


London, Jan. 


hall 25. 1682. WEE 


Low? 4. Behn. 


Ts Mr. CREECH on his 


Tranſlation of Lacretius. 


Ccept this Praiſe, and ſo much more your Due, 
From one that envies and admires you too. 
il thought indeed before I heard your Fame, 

No Layrels grew but on the Banks of Cham; 

: 1 Where Chaucer was by ſacred Fury fit d, 

Ad everlaſting Cowley lay inſpit d. 

4 Where Milton firſt his wondrous Viſion aw, 
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And Marvel taught the Painter how to Draw: : 
19 Beſides an Iſſue which we Bluſh to own, : 


= Moſtof the Scriblers that infeſt the Town, 
Lay at our Doors expos d; tho' after Times 
Shall have the Plcaſure not to hear their Rhimes. 
But now my pious Error I condemn, 

A Pcophet's Born out of Jeruſalem. 

And yet I wiſh Learn'd Youth, I wiſh thee ours, 
Your vain Antiquity, your boaſted Tow'rs, 

WH  Yourſtately Walls that Shelden's Pomp expreſs, 
Wy Nay, Bodley's ſacred Offerings move me lels : 

ll. Hail 
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Hail 


All Hail, 


Hail wonderous Poet full of excellence, 
hat read'ſt in every Language, Wit, and Senſe 
Thou great Lucretius ; how I'm pleas'd to ſee, 
hat ſo corrupt an Age can relith thee 2 
And thou his equal, greater Friend to Truth, 
Who kindly doſt inſtruct our lazy Youth, 
And tak'ſt this eaſieſt way their Souls to fire, 
To make em underſtand, and yet admire, 


vs ! 


Let me at leaſt thy piety commend, 
And own a kindneſs that yo ve done my F riend, 


Reviv'd ane w; fo when I've met before 
An old Acquaintance on a foreign ſhore, 


With pleaſing doubt, his Perſon I review, 


| And ſcarce believe my Senſes tell me true 
Are you then he whom ] ſo dearly lov d? 
But, Lord, how much you're chang d, how much im- 


Your Native Roughneſs all is left behind, (proy'd 2 


but ſtill che ſame good Man tho more refin d. 


Here then our former friendſhip we reſtore, 
And talk of wonders that we did before. 


Kings Coll. Camb. | 7 A 


Jan, 1, 1682. 


— 


To Mr. CREECH on his 


| Tanſlation of Lucretius. 


XX Hat to begin would have been madneſs 
| thought, | 
Exceeds our Praiſe when to perfection brought 
Who could believe Lucretius lofty Song 

Could have been reach'd by any modern Tongue ? 
Of all the Suitors to immortal Fame 

That by Tranſlations ſtrove to raiſe a Name, 
This was the Teſt, this the Ulyſſes Bow, 
Too Tough by any to be bent but you. 
Carus himſelf of the hard Task complains 
To fetter Grecian thoughes in Roman Chains, 
Much harder thine in an unlearned Tongue 
To hold in Bonds, fo eaſię yer ſo ſtrong, 
The Greek Philoſophy and Latin Song. 

If then he boaſts that round his ſacred head | 
Freſh Garlands grow, and branching Lawrels ſ pread, 
Such as not all the mighty Nine before 

Fre gave, or any of their Darlings wore, 


What 


lneſs 


TUC ? 


What Lawrels ſhould be chine, what Crowns thy 
Due, 

What Garlands, Mighty Poet, uon d be grac d by 
you ? | 

Tho deep, tho wondrous deep his Senſe does flow, 


Thy ſhining ſtile does all its Riches ſhow 3 


So clear the Stream, that thro it we deſcry 
All che bright Gems that at the bottom lie, 


Here you the troublers of our Peace remove, 
Ignoble Fear, and more Ignoble Love : 


Here we are taught how firſt our race began, 


And by what ſteps our Fathers climb'd ro Man; 
To Man as now he is---with Knowledge fill d 


In Arts of Peace and War, in Manners skill'd, 

Equal before to his fellow Grazers of the field. 

Natares firſt ſtate, which well tran{pos'd;and own d, 

(For Owners ia all Ages have been found) 

Has made a Modern Wit ſo much renown'd, 

When Thee we read, we find to be no more 

Than what was Sung a Thouſamd Yeass before. 
Thou only for this Noble Task wert fit, 

To ſhame thy Age toa juſt Senſe of Wir, 

By ſhewins how tlic Learned Romays Writ; 
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o teach fat heavy Clowns to know their Trade, 
And not turn Wits, who were for Porters made, 
ut quit falſe Claims to the Poctick Rage, 
or Squibs and Crackers, and a Smithfield Stage, 

Had Providence e re meant that in deſpight | 
Bavius and Mævius had been ſav d by fate 
For Settle and for Shadwel to Tranſlate, 

As it ſo many Ages has for Thee 

Preſery'd the mighty Work that now we ſee. 


Cambridge, 
Decemb. 
18.1682. | | 
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rade, 
ade, 


Iro Mr. CREECH on his 


tage, | Tranſlation of Lucretins. 


write WW Fat all Men wiſhr, tho few cou dl hope to ſee, 
Me are now Blefl with, and oblig 4 by 7, hee- 
Thou from the Ancient Lear ned Latin Store, 


Ci us one Author, and we hope for more. 
| May they enjoy thy Thoughts----let not the Stage 
le Idliſt Moment of thy heurs engage. 
| Fach Tear that Place ſome wond'rous Moufter Breeds, 
And the Wits Garden is verrun with Weeds. 
There Farce is Comedy, Bombuft call d Stroug, 
Soft words, with nothing in cm, make a Song, 
Zis bard to ſay they ſteal'em now adates, 
| For ſure the Ancients never wrote fuch Plays. 
| Thefe ſcribling Tnſeits have what they deſerve, 
Not Plenty, nor the Glory for to Harve. 
That Spencer knew, ha? Taſſo felt before, 
| And Death found ſurly Ben. exceeding poor. 
Heaven turn the Omen from their Image here, 
May he with Foy the well placd Lawrel wear: 
Great Virgil s happter fortune may he find, 
And be our Cæſar, lite Auguſtus, kind. 


1 0 


Thou writ fi for thy Delight, and not for Bread. 


That has, with Books, Himſelf at free Command? 
. Thou Know'lt in Touth, what Age has fourht in Pain, 


But let not this diſtarb T hy tuneful head 


7. hou art not cur{t to write th Jy Verſe with care, 
Bit art above what other Poets fear. 
What may we not expedt from ſuch a Hand, 


And bring /t forth Sons without a Mothers Pain : 
So eaſſe 1s thy Senſe, thy Verſe ſo ſweet, 
Thy words.ſo proper, and Thy Phraſe ſo itt, 
Fe read, and read again, and ſtil} admire 11 
N hence came t his Touth, aud whence this wonderous fire. Ne 
Pardon this Rapture, Sir, But who can be 
Cold and unmov'd, yet have his thoughts on Thee? 
Thy goodueſ5 may My ſeveral faults forgive, 1 
And by your help theſe wretched Lines may live : | 
But if when view'd by your ſeverer fight, 
They ſeem unworthy to &ehold the Light ; 5 
Let em with ſpeed in deſerv'd flames be thrown, - © 


They'll ſend no ſighs, nor murmur out a groan, l 
But dying filently Tour Juſtice own, : 


London, Feb. 6. 


E. W. 


— 


— 
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Ad Thomam Creech, De verſione Lucretii, 
77 | 3 
N nos dum legimus Lucrei nobile Carmen 
IA, Ang liaco ſer mone, ſtupe mus! 
U: dum Roma ſuum jactat ſcelerata Poetam 
Sancta ſuum mag u Ang lia jactat! 
| Felix { Bu Fœlix Adoleſcens divite vend 
Ac ſtudio cultiſſime Vatum ! 
Haud Te Vulguz mers Scraptorum robore juncto 

Es Pro merit” laudare valemns, 
Te, Cui Terre-motus, cui Voce Tanitrua ſev2, 

Cui Fulmen, nec Inane profundum 
Pegaſeum re morentur iter, magnoque Britann an 

avertant molimine Muſam, 
Ini tum intras ſpatium, & Cunabula rerum 

Scrutars, Vacuumq, Atomaſq; 
Mente pid citus niſpectas, S millia diſſi- 2 

cultatum quam plurima peuni | 
Scandens æthereu, jam tandem errori aperta 

Diſpell ratione tenebras: | | --"M 
Metrum, Lecter, habes Adamante perennius ipſo, k = 

Dulce Metrum, S ſublimins Aſet 1. 1 


De Calle Equino 
Aug 30. 168 J- 


V. 


Ad 


DE IF 
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To Mr. CREEC H on his Tranſlation 
Lucretius into Ergliſb Verſe. 


. ſearce a Paultry Dawber in the Taten, 

(So much like Apes tre doat on what's our own) 

But will pretend 7 expreſ the Air, and Grace 

Of each great Monarch and Admired Face. | N 
See hom the dull negletied Trifles lie. | 5 

And ſcarce can gain a glance fi om peſſers by : N 

Unleſs we reckon the wnbinking Fry 

Who glare in Shoals at yaw4; drapery, - 

But when with charming Stroaks and Porrerful Lines 

Some curious Tiriar, bs; gi eat work acſſg 265 1 A 

The lively Figures all our Paſſion: move, | 

And as if Real, we obey, and love: 

The Enwuus, Pleas d on force, here gazmg ſtands | = 

Whi!ſt all true Artiſts wondermyg ciap their Hands: | 1 

Euch · Nevice may the lil ne grofly hit, EE 

He only Paints with Germs and mich Mit, 

That finds, or mas all Beautiful that Jie, 

No Scar, or Fau t of Nature do appear, 

Tet ſometling that reſemoles rhem i; there, 

Strangely by mondreu Art made tempting far. 

mw 1 the Genius, Creech, ſuch u thy Art, 
have Lucretivs like in every Fart, 

3 decays of Age, no rouzhn*ſ# ſhawn, 

"Is Me H, and Great, the Beauty s all thy Ourn, 


London, 
Feb. 10. 
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L LUCRETIUS, 
THE FIRST BOOK. 


IN D Venu, Glory of the beſt Abodes, 
Parent of ume, and joy of Men and Gods; 
Delight of all, comfort of Sea and Earth; 
To whoſe kind Powers all Creatures owe their Birth. 
At thy approach, Great Goddeſs, ſtreight remove 
= What e're are rough, and Enemies to Love; 
The Clouds diſperſe, the Winds do ſwiftly waſt, 
And reverently in Murmurs breath their laſt : 
The Earth with varidus Art (for thy warm Powers 
That dull Mals feels) puts forth their gawdy Flowers: 
For Thee doth ſubtle Luxury prepare 
The choiceſt flores of Earth, of Sea and Air; 
To welcome Thee ſhe comes profuſely Dreft 
With al the Spices of the wanton Eaſt > 
To pleaſure Thee e en lazy Luxury toi ls; | 
The rougheſt Sca puts on ſmooth; Looks, and Smiles: 
The well pleas d Heaven aſſumes brighter Ray 
At thy approach, and makes a double Day. 
When firſt the gentle Spring begins t'inſpire 
Melting Thoughts, ſoft Wiſhes, gay Deſire, 
And warm Favonius fans the Amorous fire; 
Firſt thro the Birds the Active Flame doth move; 
L U- Who wich their Mates fit down, and Sing, and Love; 
1 A They 
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Lucretius. 
They gratefuly their tuneful Voice imploy 
At thy approach, the Author of their Joy. 


Each Beaſt forgets his Rage, and entertains 


A ſofter Fury, thro the flowery Plains, 


Thro rapid Streams, thro Woods and filent Groves 


With wanton Play they run to meet their Loves. 


Whole Nature yields unto your Charms : The ways 


You lead, ſhe follows, and eagerly obeys. 
Acted by thoſe kind Principles You infuſe 
Each Bird and Beaſt endeavours to produce 


His kind, and the decaying World renews. | 
Thee, Nature's powerful Ruler, without whofn 


Nothing that's lovely, nothing gay can come 
From darkſom' Chaos deep and ugly Womb; 
Thee, now I {ing of Nature, I mult chooſe 

A Patron to my Verſe, be thou my Mae; 
And make my Lines, whilft I to Memmius write, 
Thy choice, thy moſt deſerving Favorite: 
Inſpire my Breaſt with an unuſual Flame, 
Sprightly as his Wit, immortal as his Fame. 
Let Wars tumultuous noiſe and labours ceaſe, 
Let Earth and Sea enjoy a ſolid Peace: 

Peace is thy Gift alone: For furious Mars, 
The only Governour and God of Wars, 

Tired with heat and toil doth oft reſort 

To taſte the pleaſures of the Paphian Court; 
Where on thy Boſom he ſupinely lies, 

And greedily drinks Love at both his Eyes; 
Till quite o'recome he ſnatches an eager kils, 
And haſtily goes on to greater Bliſs. 
Then'midft bis ftrift embraces claſp thine Arms 


About his Neck, and call forth allthy Charms; 


Careſs with all thy ſubtile Arts, become 
A Flatterer, and beg a Peace for Rome: 


For 


2 


For 


Who by his Anceſtors fam'd Glory led 


And you my Memmius, free from other cares, 


Call'd Seeds or Principles; tho either Name 


Lucretius. 
For'midſt rough Wars how can Verſe ſmoothly flow, 


Or midſt ſuch Storms the learned Laurel grow? 
How can my Memmius have time to read, 


To noble Actions muſt eſpouſe the Cauſe 
Ot his dear Country's Liberties and Laws? 


Receive right Reafon's Voice with well purg'd Ears, 
Leſt what I write and fend you for y&r Good, 
Be ſcorn'd and damn'd, before well underſtood. 

I rrear of things abſtruſe, the Deity, 

The vaſt and Reddy Motions of the Sky ; 

The riſe of Things, how curious Nature joyns 
The V arious Seed, and in one Maſs combines 

The jarring Principles: What new ſupplies, 

Bring Nouriſhment and Strength: How ſhe unties 
The Gordian knot, and the Poor Compound dies : 
Of what ſhe makes, to what ſhe breaks the frame, 


We uſe promiſcuouſly, the Thing's the ſame. 
For whatſoever's Divine muſt live in Peace, 

In undiſturb'd and everlaſting Eaſe : 

Not care for Us, from fears and dangers free, 

Sufficient to it's own Felicity: 

Nought here below, Nought in our Power it needs; 
Ne re {miles at good, ne' re frowns at wicked Deeds. 
Long time Men lay oppreſt with {laviſh Fear, 

Religion's Tyranny did domineer, 9 
Which being plac d in Heaven look d proudly down, 
And frighted abject Spirits with her Frowa. 

At length a mighty one of Greece began 


T'affert the natural Liberty of Man, 
By ſenſeleſs Terrors and vain Fancies led : 
To ſlavery; freight the conquer d Fantoms fled, 

\ „ Not 
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_ It you ſhall 5 at theſe bold Truths, and fly 

1 Tpbeſe Lines as Maxims of Impiety, 

_ Conſider, that Religion did, and will 

Contrive, promote and Act the greaeſt Ill, | 

By that, Diana's cruel Altar flow'd 6 

With innocent and Royal Virgins Blood. Y 

Unhappy Maid! With Sacred Ribbands bound, 

(Religion's Pride,) and boly Garlands crown'd, 

To meet an undeſerv'd untimely Fate, 

Led by the Grecian Chiets in Pomp and Stare ; 

She ſaw her Father by, whoſe Tears did flow 

In ſtreams, the only pity he. could ſhow : 

+ She ſaw the crafty Prieſt conceal the Knife 

1 From him, bleſs d and prepar'd againſt her Lite; 
i She ſaw her Citizens with weeping Eyes 

Unwillingly attend the Sacrifice: 

Then dumb with Grief her Tears did pity crave, 

But twas beyond her Father's power to ſave; 

In vain did Innocence, Youth and Beauty plead, 

In vain the firſt Pledge of his Nuprial Bed ; 

Ths tell, een NOW grown ripe for Nuptial joy, 


1 
1 


15 
| — 
. 4 Lucret ius. Book I. 
j | . Noot the fam d ſtories of the Deity, A 
i” j 1 Not all the Thunder of the threatning Sky 1 

" 9 . Could ſtop his riſing Soul; thro all he paſt =_ 

h The ſtrongeſt Bounds that powerful Nature caſt ; . 
2 23 His vigorous and active Mind was hurl'd |: 
1 Beyond the flaming limits of h World : 
1 Into the mighty Space, and there did ſee I 
ol | How things be: in, what can, what cannot be oy 
1 Nov all muſt die, all yield to fatal force, 1 
= What ſteddy limits bound their natural courſe; {© 
_ » |" He ſaw all this and brought it back to us. 1 
| Wherefore by his ſucceſs our Right we gain, 1 
4 Religion is onr Subject and we Reign. 4 


K 1.1 » ook 3 Lucretius. 


4 To bribe the Gods, and buy. A Wind for Troy : . 
J dy'd the innocent, the harmleſs Maid, 
Yo; Diveliſh Ad, Religion could perſwade ) 
F Burt til! ſome frightful Tales ſome furious Threats | 
1 By Poets ſorm d, thoſe grave and holy Cheats, 
May biaſs thee; Een I could eaſily find 
* thouſand Stories to diſtract thy Mind; 
Navent new Fears, whole horrid looks ſhould Fright, 
and damp thy Thoughts, when eager on Delight. 
And reaſon good. But if it once appear 
hat afrer Death, there's neither Hope nor Fear, 
pen Men might freely Triumph, then Diſdain 
4 be Poets Tales, and ſcorn their fanſied Pain: 
Hut now we mult ſubmit, ſince Pains we fear 
Niernal after Death, we know not where. 
e know not yet, how our Soul is produc d 
4 hether by Body Born, or elſe Infus'd ; 
DV hether in Death breath'd out into the Air, 

he doth confus dly mix and periſh there; ; 
Vr thro vaſt Shades, and horrid Silence go 
To viſit Brimſtone-caves, and Pools below, 

P. into Beaſts retires 
a s our fam'd Ennius Sings, upon whoſe Brow e 
Erne firſt and Freſheſt Crowns of Laurel grow, 


1 


Tho' be in laſting numbers doch expreſs 

The ſtately Acheruſian Palaces, 

bich neither Soul nor Body e're invades, 

Hut certain pale and melancholy Shades, 

From whence he ſaw old Homer's Ghaſt ariſe, 

\n 4uguſt Shade, down from whoſe reverend Eyes, 

ilk his learn d Tongue Nature's great ſecrets 
told, 

* hole ſtreams of Tears in mighty numbers roll d. 

There- 


3 1 hat ever Learned ah could ſhow ; | 9 
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6 f | Lucretius. nos 10 

Therefore I'll fing, to cure theſe wanton Fears, 
Why Sun and Moon meet out the circling Years, 
How Bodies firſt begin; but chiefly this, 

W hence comes the Soul, and what her Nature is: 
What * her waking Thoughts, what cheats ber 
yes, : 
When fleeping or diſeas'd ſhe thinks ſhe ſpies 
Thin Ghoſts in various ſhapes about her Bed, 
And ſeems to hear the Voices of the Dead. 
3 Fm ſenſible the Latin is too poor 
To equal the vaſt rich Grecian ſtore : 
New matter various Nature {till affords, 
And new Conceptions do requirenew Words: 
Vet for reſpect of You with great delight 
I meet theſe dangers, and I wake all Nigbt, 
Labouring fit Numbers and fit Words to find, 
To make Things plain, and to inſtruct your Mind, 
And teach her to direct here curious Eye 1 
Into coy Nature's greateſt privacy. (Soub 

Theſe Fears, that Darkneſs that o "reſpreads on f 
Day can't diſperſe, but thoſe Eternal Rules 
Which from firm Premiſes true Reaſon draws, © 
And a deep inſight into Nature's Laws. 

Well then, let this as the firſt Rule be laid, 
Nothing was by the Gods of Nothing made. 4 
For hence proceeds all our diſtruſt and fear, 1 
That many things 3 in Earth and Heaven appear, 
Whoſe Cauſes far remote and hidden lie 
Beyond the ken of vulgar Reaſan's eye, 
Therefore aſcrib'd unto the Deity. 

But this once prov d, it gives an open way 

To Nature's Secrets and we walk in Day: p 
How things are made, and how preſerv'd we'll prove 1 
Without the trouble of the Powers above: | 
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Book I. Lucretius. 
f Nothing can be fertile, what Law binds 


| All Beings ſtill to generate their own kinds? 
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hy do not all things variouſly proceed 


1 From every Thing? What uſe of ſimilar Seed? 


hy do not Birds and Fiſhes riſe from Earth ? 


And Men and Trees from Water take their Birth ? : 


Why do not Herds and Flocks drop down from Air? 


Wild Creatures and untam'd ſpring every where? 
ne ſame Tree would not Riſe from the ſame Root, 
Arne Cherry would not bluſh in the fame Fruit; 
Nought fixt and conſtant be, but every Year 
Whole Nature change, and All things All things bear. 


For did not proper Seeds on all things wait, 
How then could this thing (till ariſe from that? 


But now fince conſtant Nature all things Breeds 


nd, | 
(Soul, J 


ids ou. 


rom Matter fitly joyn'd with proper Seeds, 
TE Their various Shapes, their different Properties, 


s the plain cauſe why All from all can't riſe. 
Beſides, wby isripe Corn in Summer found ? 
Why not bald Winter with freſh Roſes Crown d? 
| Why not his Cups o reflo with new-preſs'd W ine, 
| But ſweary Autumn only treads the Vine 2 | 

| But becauſe Seeds to vital Union caſt 


Spring and appear but whilſt the Seaſons laſt ; 
& Whilſt Mother Earth hath warmth and ſtrength to bear, 
And can ſafely truſt her Infant. fruits to the mild Air. 


Things made of .No:hing would at once appear, 


At any time and Quarter of the Year 


Since there's no Seed whoſe Nature might remir, 


And check their growth until the Seaſon's fit. 


Belide, no need of time for things to grow, 
For that would be a meaſure een too ſlow; 


But in one inſtant, if from Nought began, 
A Shrub might be a Tree, a Boy a Man. 


Lucretins, * Book % 


But this is falſe; each mean Obſerver ſees 
Things grow from certain Seeds by juſt degrees, 


And growing keep their kind; and hence we know 7 4 


That Things from proper Matter riſe, and grow 

By proper Matter Fed, and Nouriſh'd too. 

Again; the Earth puts forth ro gawdy Flowers, 
Unleſs impregnated with timely ſhowers; 

And living Creatures too, that ſcarce receive 

Supplies of Food, nor can Beget, nor Live. 

Wherefore tis better to conciude there are 

Many foft common Bodies every where, 


Which joyn'd, as Letters Words, do Things Cotnpote; 


Than that from Nothing any Thing aroſe. 
Beſides, why doth weak Nature make ſuch ſmall, 
Such Puny Things for Men? Why not fo Tall, 


That while they wade through Seas and ſwelling Tides, þ 


Th' aſpiring Waves ſhould bardly reach their Sides ? 

Why not ſo ſtrong, that they with eaſe might tear 

The hardeſt Rocks; and throw them thro' the Air ? 

Why cannot ſhe preſerve them in their Prime, 

Above the power. of devouring Time ? 

Why wanton Childhood ends in Youthtul rage, 

And Youth falls ſwittly into doting Age ? 

But becauſe Things on certain Seeds depend 

For their Beginning, Continuance, and End. 

Therefore unfruitful Nothing, nothing breeds, 

Since all things owe their Life to proper Seeds. 
Beſides, Experience tells us, that wild Roots, 

Better d by Art and Soil, bear noble Fruits: 

Whence we conclude, that Seeds of Bodies lie 

In Earth's cold Womb, which fer at liberty 

By breaking of the Clods in which they lurk, 

Spring briskly up and do their proper Work. 

For were there none, tho we no help afford, 
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Lucretius. 
IJ Things would be better'd of their own accord. 
3 Bcfides, as Nothing Nature's power creates, 
( So Death Diflolves, bur not Annihilares : 

Fot could che Subſtances of Bodies die, 
( FT bey preſently would vaniſh from our Eye; 
„ And without force diſſolving pegſhall, 
| And ſilently into their Nothing fall: 
But now ſince Things from Seeds eternal riſe, 
| Their parts well joyn d and fitted, Nothing dies 
Ualeſs ſome force break off the natural ties. 
Beſides, if o'er whatever Years prevail, 
pole; Should wholly periſh, and it's Matter fail, 
How could the Powers of all-hind Venus breed 
A conſtant Race of Animals to ſucceed ? 
Or how the Earth eternally ſupply 
Tides, Wich proper Foad each their neceſfity ? 
2 How could the Springs and Rivers run ſo far, 
r Aud fill a Sea? How the Air feed each Star? 
ir? For whatſoe're could into Nothing waſt, 

FT bat infinite ſpace of Time already paſt 

Had quite conſum'd | 
But it choſe Bodies which compoſe this A 
I Could for ſo many Ages paſt endure, 
= They are Immortal, and from Death ſecure, 
And therefore cannot into Noching fall. 
Again, the ſame force every thing would break, 

Were not the Union made more ſtrong or weak 
By the Immortal Seeds; nay, more than that, 
One ſingle touch would be the ſtroke of Fate: 
For things, where no Eternal Seeds are found, 


3 But ſince the Seed's Eternal, and the frame, 
: Ot Bodies and their Union not the ſame, *© 
Things may ſecure and free from. Danger ſtand, 
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10 Lucretius. 
- Until fomeferce, driven by an envious hand, 
Proportion'd to the Texture, breaks the band : 
Thus Death diſſolves alone, ſhe breaks the Chain, 
And ſcatters Things to their firſt Sceds again. 
Laſtly, when Father tber kindly pours 
On fertile Mother Eargþ his ſeminal ſhowers, 
They ſeem to Periſh there; but ſtteight new juice 
Ferment, and various Her bs and Trees produce, E 
Whoſe Trunks-grow ſtrong, and ſpreading Branches 
Wl ſhoot, 1 
1 Look freſh and green, and bend beneath their Fruit: 
ö "6 T heſe nouriſhment to Man and Beaſt do prove, 1 
1 Hence our Towns fill with Youth, with Birds each 
| 1 | Grove, A 
' Fl Who fit and ſing, and in a numerous throng 3 
my! | 10 With new fledg d Wings clap and applaud their __ 4 
5 Theſe fat our Cattle, which diſtended lie 2 
; VS On fertile Banks, their ſprightſul Young ones by s 
* Revelling on Milk, which their ſwoll n Udders yield, 
38 Grow gay and bell and wanton o're the field: F* 
1 And therefore Bodies cannot fall to Nought, 
| F [| Since one thing ſtill is from another brought 
| j/ | By provident Nature ; who lets Nothing riſe, : 
T7 | And Be, unleſs from ſomething elle that dies. 2 
378 | Now ſince we have by various Reaſons taught, Y 
Wo That nothing riſes from, or falls to Nought, 1 


8 fi Leſt you diſſent, becauſe theſe Seeds muſt lie 
1 There ore Beyond the ken e en of the ſharpeſt Eye; 


ö er; Worry Know, there are Bodies which no Eye can ſee, * 

. | 1 4 Ne But yet from their effects muſt grant to Be. 1 
_ For firſt the Winds diſturb the Seas and tear 3 
x 1 fi The ſtouteſt Ships, and chaſe Clouds thro the Air : # 
Sometimes thro humble Plains their violent courſe Y 


1 They take and bear down Trees with mighty force: ũ 
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Sometimes a thiy riſe ſo high, their ſtrength ſo great, 
1 em furious Storms they lofty Mountains bear, 
And tear their Woods 
FTheſe muſt be Bodies, tho unſeen they be, 
Wyich thus diſturb Heaven, Earth, Air and Sea; 
X \W hich hardeſt Oaks and Rocks, and all things "rear, 
And ſnatch them up in whirlings thro the Air: 
» They all ruſh on as headlong Rivers flow, 
anche Swoln big with falling ſhowers, or melting Snow; 
= Thoſe Rocks and Trees o return, and weighty Beams, 
And whirl their conquer d Prey in rapid ſtreams: 
No Bridge can check, no force the ſtream controle, 
It grows more wild and fierce, and beats the Mole: 
Ruine and Noiſe attend where e're it flows, 
It rowls great Stones, and breaks what dare oppoſe: 
So ruſh the Blaſts of Wind, which like a Flood, 
Which way ſo ere they was drive Racks and Wood, 
And All before them; ſometimes upwards bear 
ls rapid turns, and whirl them in the Air: + 
Dis certain then, theſe Finds that rudely fight, 
E Are Bodies, tho too ſubtle for our fight ; 
Since they do work as ſtrong, as furious grow 
As violent Streams, which all grant Bodies, do. 
Thoſe numerous Odours too, whoſe Smells delight 
And pleaſe the Noſe, are all too thin for fight. 
We view not Heat, nor ſharpeſt Colds, Which wound 
The tender Nerves, nor can we ſee a Sound. 
Let theſe are Bodies, for they move the Senſe, 
And ſtreight ſweet pleaſures, or quick pains commence; 
They ſhake the Nerves: Now whatſoe re doth touch, 
5 Or can be touch d, that muſt be granted ſuch. 
Ur: | Beſides, freſh Cloths expanded near the Main 
Crow wet, the ſame by th' Sun are dry'd again: 
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 — Yet what Eye ſaw when firſt the Moiſture fate, 
Or when it roſe, and fled before the Heat ? 
Therefore we mult conclude the Drops t have been 
Diſſolv d to parts, too ſubtile to be ſeen. 
Beſides, tis certain, every circling Year, 
The Rings which grace the Hands diminiſh there: 
Drops hollow Stones; and whilſt we plough, the Share WW 
Grows leſs ; the Streets by often treading wear. 1 
The brazen Statues that our Gates adorn 
Shew their right hands diminiſhed and worn 
By th touch of thoſe that viſit or paſs by. 
"Tis certain from all theſe ſome parts mult fly, 
But when thoſe Bodies part, or what they be, 
Envious Nature denies the power to ſee. 
Laſtly, none, not the ſbarpeſt Eye e're ſecs 
What parts to make things grow by juſt degrees 
Nature doth add, nor what ſhe takes away, 
When Age ſteels ſoftly on, and Things decay; 
Nor what the Salt, to ſet the Waters free, 
Frets from the Rocks and beats into the Sea: 
Tis certain then that much which Nature docs, 
| She works by Bodies undiſcern'd by us. 
There is Let Bodies do not fill up every place: 
| For belides thoſe there is an empty Space, 
A Void; this known, this Notion fram'd aright 
Will bring to my Diſcourſe new ſtrength and light, 
And teach you plaineſt Methods to deſcry es 
| The greateſt ſecrets of Philoſophy. 
A Void is ſpace intangible: Thus prov'd. 
For were there none, 'no Body could be mov d; 
Becauſe where e re the preſiing Motion goes, 
Ir ſtill muſt meet with Stops, ſtill meet with Foes, 
"Tis natural to Bodies to oppoſe. 
So that to move would be in vainto try, 


But 
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'T Book J. 
zut all would fixt, ſtubborn and 54 lie; 
Becauſe no yielding Body could be found : 
WW hich firſt ſhould move, and give the other ground, 
Hat every one now {ees that things do move 
With various turns in Earth and Heaven above; 
b hich, were no Void, not only we'd not ſeen, 
i ut th Bodies too themſelves had never been : 
'F e're generated, for Matter all ſides preſt 
With other Matter would for ever reſt, 
Tho' free from Pores, and Solid Things appear, 
Met many Reaſons prove them to be Rare: 
Y For Drops diſtil, and ſubtle Moiſture creeps 
1 Thro hardeſt Rocks, and eyery Marble weeps: 
4 © uice drawn from Food unto the Head doth climb, 
| Er hen falls to th Feet, and viſits every Limb : 
3 Tees grow and at FA Seaſons yield their Fruit, 
4 Becauſe the Juice drawn by the labouring Root 
WDoth riſe 'th* Trunk, and thro the Branches ſhoot : 
F Pounds pals thro well clos'd Rooms and hardeſt Stones, 
Mund rigorous Winter's Froſts affect our Bones. 
his could not be, were there no empty Space, 
hro which theſe Moveables might freely pas. 
Be ſides, why have not Bodzes equal weight 
EV ith thoſe whoſe Figure is but juſt as great? 
4 For did as many equal Bodies frame 
or Mil and Lead, their weight would be the ſame; 
For every part of Matter downward tends, 
Wy Nature heavy, but no Void deſcends : 
EV herefore thoſe lighter Things of equal ſize 
Do leſs of Matter, more of Void comprize: 
ut by the heavier more of Seeds enjoy d: 
nd theſe convincing Reaſons prove a Void. 
But ſome object, The Floods give Fiſhes way, Obe Fon. 
Vho cut their paſſage chro the yielding Sea, 
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5 Becauſe they leave a ſpace where e re they go, 
3 . | To which the yielding Waters circling flow ; 
_ And hence by an Analogy they prove, 
LE That tho the World was full, yet things may move: 
5 4 But this is weak — . 
. For how could Fiſhes ply their Natural Oars „„ 
= How cut the Sea, and viſit diſtant ſhores, 1 
5 Unleſs the Waves gave way? How thoſe divide, 8 
4 Except the Fiſh firſt part the yielding Tide? =_ 
=_ Well then, fight Senſe, deny what that will prove, ) 
—_ Diſcard all motion, and the power to ſhove = 
= Or grant a Void, wheace things begin to move. 8 
=—_ * 
= Let two bread bodies meet and part again, 
= The Air muſt fill the ſpace that's left between; | 
= Yer tho ſuppos d ir flies as ſwift as thought, J [ 
„ ö Een common ſenſe denies it can be brought 3 \ 
= Ore all at once; the neareſt firſt poſſeſt, 3 C 
Ii And thence tis hurried on, and fills the reſt. 3 \ 
f But now ſhould ſome ſuppoſe theſe Marbles part, [ 
i Made firm by Nature, and polite by Are, | 
1 Becauſe the Airs condens d; they err: Tis plain > 
| That a wide Void is made, and fill'd again: 0 B 
. Nor can the Air condens d be thus imploy d, 2 
1 Or if it could, yet not without a Void 1 F | 
i Could all the parts contract to ſhorter ſpace, 1 
And be combin'd with a more cloſe imbrace: 
19 Thus tho you Cavil, yet at laſt orecome, b 
[of Tou muſt ignobly grant a Vacuum. N 
= | Nor are theſe all, ren thouſand Reaſons more | 
= Clear, firm, convincing, yet ne're heard before, 10 
Might be produc'd : But theſe (my Curious Youth) 4 
Will guide thy ſearching Mind to farther Truth: +» ; 
f For as Hownds once in trace do beat about, | 


| ja Purſue the Scent, and find the Coverts out; 
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y So you, my Memmius, may from one thing known 
To bidden Truths (ucceſfully go on; 

= Purſue coy Truth with an unerring ſenſe 

Into her cloſe receſs, and force her thence: 

Go bravely on, and in ſuch things as theſe 
LNe're doubt, Fl promiſe Thee deſerv d ſueceſs 

4 And my full Soul is eager to declare | 
o many ſecrets, that I juſtly fear, 

BE Ee I ſhall prove but one particular, 

The Reaſons flow in ſuch a numerous throng, 


That Age, or haſty Death, will break the Song. 


_ OY 


* But to go on Nor hing be. 
This A! conſiſts of Body and of Space, gone Pos 


XZ This moves, and that affords the Morion place: 
That Bodies are, we all from Senſe receive, 
UM hoſe notice if in this we disbelieve, 
On what can Reaſon fix, on what rely? 
What Rale the truth of her deductions try 
In greater ſecrets of Philoſophy ? 
| Suppoſe no Void, as former Reaſons prove, 
No Bady could enjoy a Place, or move. 
Beſides theſe ewo there is no third degree 
Diſtinct from both; nought that hath power to Be. 
For if "tis Tangible, nnd bath a Place, 
Tis Body; if Intangible, tis Space: 
Beſides, whatever s, a Power muſt own, | 
Or fit to 4, or to be acted on, 
Oc be a Place in which ſuch things are done. - 
Now Bodies only ſuffer and act, and Place | 
5 the peculiar gift of empty Space: 
) Well then, a differeat Third in vain is ſought, 
Aud not to be diſcover'd by ſenſe or thought. 
= For whatſoe re may ſeem of more degrees, 
Are the Events or Properties of theſe ; 
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16 . Lucretius. Book I. 

4 | Which to explain; We call thoſe Properties, 6 
| Which never part except the Subject dies: 

So weight to Stones, ſo Moiſture to the Sea, 
So Touch to Body is, and to be free 
From Touching is to Void, But Peace, and Wealth, 
-J War, Concord, Slavery, Liberty-and Health, 
= Whole preſence or whole abſence nor prevents, 8 
J. Nor brings the Subjects ruine, are Evens. 4 
5 Lime. Time of it ſelf is Nothing, but from Thought =] 
i Receives it's riſe, by labouring Fancy wrought = 
From things conſider d, whilſt we think on ſome 
As preſent, ſome as paſt, or yet to come. 
Eo No Thought can think on Time, that's till confeſt, 

= But thinks on Things in motion, or at reſt. 
= Vet whilſt the Sons of Fame their Songs employ 
On Helen's Rape, or mourn the fall of Troy, 

Take heed, nor fancy from ſuch Tales as theſe 
8 That Actions are, that they ſubſit confeſs : 

l Since all thoſe whoſe Events they were, War's rage . 
4 Long ſince deſtroy*d, or more devouring Age: : 
By | For Aion, or what ere from Action ſprings, A 
17 Is call'd th Event of Countries or of Things. : 
F Laſtly, ſuppoſe no Frame, no Seeds had been 1 
i To act theſe Things, nor Space to act them in; 3. 
i No gentle Fire had warm'd kind Parz breaſt, In 
1. No flames from Beauteous Helen's Eyes increaſt, 55 
ö 4 ; And kindled dreadful War; no teeming Horſe 8 D, 

1 Brought forth in one ſhort night ſo great a force Bc 
| As ruin'd ſtately Troy : Which plainly ſhow T 
That Action, not ſubſiſt, as Bodies do, 

Neither as Void, but as Events alone H. 

Of Places where, and Things by which they're done. Wis 
But farther, Bodies are of different kind, Ca 


Or Principles, or made of thoſe combin d: 8 N. 
; e 
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Lucretius. 


he Principles of things no force can break, 

hey are too Solid, and all ſtrokes too weak; 

FT ho ſuch can hardly be believ'd ; for Voice, 
or Thunder's Sound, or every louder noiſe, 
Breaks thro our Walls, which yet remain entire. 
So [ron glows, and Rocks diſſolve in Fire: 
Strong Flames divide the ſtubborn Gold and Braſs, 
And to a Liquid Subſtance break the Maſs: 
bro Silver Heat and Cold; and each diſdains 
And ſcorns a Priſon, tho in precious Chains. 

This Senſe perceives, for hold a Silver Cup, 

\nd pour ſome Water gently in attop; (bands 


ſt, Mrb' impriſon'd Hear: or Cold ſtreight break their, 


row fierce, fly thro, and warm, or chill the hands, 


Hrneſe inſtances are ſtrong ;- theſe ſeem t explain, | 
bat Beings in their vaſt extent contain 3 
No perfect Solids : Creatures of the Brain. 


But yet attend my Myſe ; ſhe briefly ſings, 
e (gecauſe right Reaſon; and the Frame of Things 
Such Seeds require) attend, ſhe ſweetly ſhows, 
And proves, that Things from perfect Solids roſe. 
= Two forts of Beings Reaſon's Eye deſcry'd, 
And prov'd before, their difference vaſtly wide; 
Boh and Void, which never could agree 
In any one Eſſential Property; 
For Body, as tu Matter, # from Place 
Diſtinft, and Void from Body, as *tu Space ; 
Both theſe diſtin ſubſiſt: And thus tis prov d 
That Seeds are Solid, and from Space remov d. 
But farther on; ſince Things of Seed compos d 
Hold Void, that Thing by which that Void's enclos d 
ne. l perfect Solid, for what elſe employ'd . 
Can hold a Space, or what contain a Void ? 
Now what can Senſe, what ſearching Reaſon find, 
4 0 
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18 Lucretius. Book 1. 
To bold this Ve;d, but ſolid Seeds combin'd ? 
This folid Matter 7 for ever laſt, 
Eternally endure, whilſt Compounds waſte. 

So grant no Void, no Spaces unpoſſeſt, K 
Then all would ſolid be, and all at re#. 1 
And grant no Solid: which fill up that Place, 8; 
They do poſſeſs, all would be Empty Space. = c 
Well hw Seeds mixt with Void — the Wok, 1 

B 
1 


Not All # empty Space, not All M Full: ” 

And ſolid Seeds exiſt, which fill their Place, G 

And make a difference berween Ful and Space. 8 
Seeds Eter- Theſe, as I prov'd before, no active Flame. 3; 


* No ſubtle Cold, can pierce and break their Frame, 
Tho every Compound yields; no powerful blow, WF , 


No ſubtle Wedge divide, or break in t] -o. A vb 
For nothing can be ſtruck, no part deſtroy'd Zh 
By powerful blows, or cleft without a Void. B 
And thoſe that hold moſt Void, when ſtrokes do vref = 1; 
Or ſubtle wedges enter, yield with eaſe. r. 
Now if theſe Seeds are Solid, they muſt endure £ 
Eternally, from force, from ſtroke Secure. Ir 
Beſides, were Seeds not Eternal. | c 
All then would riſe from Nong ht, and All return j 
To Nought, Nothing would be both Womb, and Urn. p. 
But ſince my former Reaſons clearly taught, 651 
That Nothing riſes from, or ſinks to Naughe; A 
Thoſe various Things eternal Seeds compoſe, N 
And Death again diſſolves them into thoſe: Ca 
And thence new things were fram'd, new Creatures ( 
'- :role;; u 
Then Seeds are Solid, elſe how could they laſt ? Fe 
How things repair, 10 many Ages paſt? 0 
When Nature things divides, did ſhe ga on H 
Dividing ſtill, and never would have done; H 


"The 


For things are eafier far diſſolv d than jam d; 

X Then Nature which thro all thoſe Ages paſt 
Hach broke thoſe Seeds, and ſtill goes on to waſte, 
Could ſcarce contrive, tho numerous years remain, 
Toft, unite, and joyn them cloſe again. 


„ Book I. ,  Lucretics. 
q The Seeds had been fo ſmall, ſo much refin'd, * 
That nothing could have grown To. no Mab 


combin'd, 


But now tis plain, by ſtricteſt reaſon try d, 
That Nature doth not infinitely divide, 
Since Things are made, and certain years endure, 


'2 In which they ſpring, grow and become Mature, 


But more : Tho Seeds are hard thro all their frame, 


$ A Compound may be ſoft ; as Water, Flame, 


What ere it is, or whence ſoe're it Springs, 
WE Becauſe we grant a Void commixt with Things : 


prel;, 


hut were they ſoft, no reaſon could be ſhown, 
How bardned Iron's fram'd, or harder Stone, 


For Nature then would want fit Seeds to work 


7 Then ſolid Seeds exiſt, whoſe numerous throng 


upon: 


Cloſely combin'd, makes Compounds firm and ſtrong. 


Prefixt, and certain terms are ſet for both: (growth 


But more.: Since Things have time for life and 


x | Since bounds are ſet, ore which they cannot go, 


And Laws ſpeak what they can, and cannot do: 


+ Nor things are chang d, for all the Kinds that flie, 


res 


The 


Are cloath'd with plumes of the ſame curious Dye; 


The Matter muſt be firm? the Seeds muſt be 
Unchangeable, from alteration free. 


For grant the Seeds may change, we could not know 


What things would be produc'd, or when, or how: 
How great their Power would riſe, how far extend, 
How long they'd live, or when their actions end: 

C 2 Nor 


Whence 
Sof tneſc. 


Luc retius. | Book [. 


Nor ſhould we find the ſame Delights put ſu'd, 
Nor Parents Natures in the Young renew'd, 

Beſides, thoſe Parts of Things that utmoſt lie, 
Are ſomething, tho too ſubtle for the Eye ; 
And theſe are Leafts ; They never break the Chain, 
And by themſelves ſubſiſt, nor ever can: 
For they are Parts, whoſe both Extreams the logs, 
And ſuch like Plac'd in Order Bodies frame. 
Since theſe ſubſiſt not in a ſeparate State, 
Their Union muſt be ſtrong, too firm for Fate; 
And Stroke and Wedge may try their Strength i in vain, 
No force can looſe the Tye, or break the Chain. 
Then Seeds are ſimple Solids, their Parts Combin'd 
By ſtrongeſt Bands; but not of others joyn'd. 
Theſe Nature keeps entire, theſe Seeds ſupply 
For future things, repairing thoſe that die. 

Beſides, ſuppoſe no Leaſt, then Seeds refin'd, 
Too ſmall for Senſe, nay ſcarce perceiv'd by Mind, 
Would ſtill be full, ſtill numerous Parts contain, 
No End, no Bound, but Infinite the Train : 
And thus the Greateſt and the Smalleſt Frame 
Would both be equal, and their Bounds the ſame ; 
For tho the Al! be infinite, each ſingle Grain 
And ſmalleſt Seeds as numerous Parts contain. 
But that's abſurd by Reaſon's Laws confeſt, 
And therefore Nature muſt admit a Leaſt, 
Not fram'd of others, which no Parts can ſhow, 
And that is Solid, and Eternal too, 

Beſide, did Nature not reſdive to Leaſt, 
Her Power quite Spent, her Works long ſince had ceaſt 
Her Force all gone, no Beings rais d anew, 
Nor Things repair d; for no Compoſures ſhew 
What Seeds muſt have, thoſe Carb lick Lualittes, 
Nature s great Inſtruments, Weight, Motion, Size, 
= ; Laſtly, 
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Brook 1, Lucn ius. : 2 
L.aſtly, grant Nature infinitely divides, 
as never ceaſes; You mult grant beſides, 
mu {till rome Seeds exiſt, which never broke, 

_ Remain ſecure, free from the Power of ſtroke. 
But tis abſurd frail Seeds ſhould bear the rage 
Of ſtrokes unhurt, nor yield to powerful Age. 

Thoſe groſly err, who teach 4 riſe from Fire, 
As Heraclitus Whom vain Greeks admire Again? 
For dark expreſſion ; But the Sober Few, 

Who ſeek for, and delight i in what is true, 
Scorn and contemn; for only Fools regard 
What {eems obſcure, and intricate, and hard. 
W Take that for Truth, whoſe Phraſes ſmooth appear, 
And dancing Periods charm the wanton Ear. 
For how could Bodies of fo different frame, 
So various riſe from pure and real Flame ? 
Nor can you clear the doubt by fond pretence, 
That Fire is made more rare, or elſe more denſe : 
& This Changes not the Fire, tis ſtill the ſame, 
It Denſe, a ſtrong; If Rare, a ae Flame. 
Vet this is all that can be ſaid —— 
| Who- can believe that Nature's various Pride 
Can ſpring from Flame condens d, or rarifyed ? 
Tis true, did Theſe admit an Empty Space, 
Then Flame made rare might fill a larger Place, 
K Denſe, combine with a more ſtrict Embrace: 
hut ſince they think that hard, and Void oppoſe, 
E Fearing the difficult, the right they loſe ; 
Nor yet perceive, that baniſh Void alone, 
aft : All Bodies would be Denſe, and Al! be one; 
From which no Seeds could flie, no Parts retire, _ 
As Smoak, and Heat, and vigorous Light from Fire, 
This proves a Void commixt.— 
But if by any means, however range, 
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The Flame could periſh, and it's Parts could change, 
If this could once be done, then all it's Heat 1 
And it's whole Nature would to Nong ht retreat; 

And there fore Bodies would from Nothing riſe; 

For what j chang d from what it was, That diet. 

But after Change ſome Seeds muſt ſtill remain, 8 

Leſt All ſhould fink to Nong he, and thence return again, | 
Now ſince our former Reaſons clearly ſhow 

Some Seeds, and thoſe of conftant Nature too; 

' Whoſe preſence, abſence, or whoſe different Range 
- Of Order makes the Things themſelves to change; 
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= We certainly conclude, they are not Flame, 7 
= For then twould Nought import, what newly came, 
= | What chang it's Order, or what did Retire, 3 
= Since all would be of the ſame Nature, Pire. 5 


But this is my Opinion : — 
Some Seeds exiſt, from whoſe Site, Figure, Size, 
Concuſſion, Order, Motion, Flames ariſe ; 
And when the Order's chang'd, the Parts of Fire 


Ft Their Nature loſe, and ſilently Expire ; 
14 I The diſunited Bodies flie from thence, 
1 Not Flame, nor any Object of the Scnſe. 
= But now to think, as Heraclitus tells. 
= That Al that is, is Fire, and nothing elſe, 
= Tis fond, and certainty of Senſe o'rerhrows. 
=. From which alone that Flame exiſts he knows: 
1 In this he Credit gives, but fears t'afford | 
4 The like in things as plain; and that's abſurd: 
Ur For what can judge, and what our ſearch Secure, 1 
Like Senſe, Tryth's great Criterion? What fo ſure? } 
Beſides, why ſhould We rather A diſclaim, u 
Re ject All elſe, and fancy only Flame, T 
Than Firedeny, and all things elle receive, In 


Both which tis equal madneſs to believe? 
. Well 


ook L. Lucretins. 


k 10 
Well then, all thoſe that teach Things took their 


e, A From {imple Fire, ot Water, Air, or Earth, (birth 
Lie under palpable Miſtakes ; and Thoſe 
x WT har reach from doubled Elements they roſe, | Things are 
As Air and Fire, es Earth and Water joyn'd ; vor = 
W Or all four, Earth, Air, Water, Fire, combin'd. | —_—_ 
: Thus Sung Enpedocſe.·— Empedo- 
ain, ns fruitful Sicily, whoſe crooked ſides der 
The lonian waſhes with imperuous Tides, 
| : And a ſmall Frith from Italy divides 3 
5 ere Scylla raves, and fierce Charybdss roars, 
rr with boiſterous Waves, the trembling Sons ; 
me. Here preſt Enceladus with mighty loads, 


© V omits revenge in Flames againſt the Gods; z 
Thro Atnd's jaws he impudently threats, 
And thundring Heaven with equal thunder beats: 
uu Ie, who with ſuch wondrous fights as theſe 
Doth call forth Trav'llers, and the Curious pleaſe ; 
gs rich with Men and Fruit, hath rarely ſhown 
A thing more Glorious than this ſingle One. 
W His Verſe compes'd of Nature's Works declare 
f His Wit was ſtrong, and his Invention rare; 
2 Hi; Judgment deep and ſound, whence ſome began, 
And juſtly roo, to think him more than Man. 
Let He, wich all the meaner Other's Nam'd, 
Tno for ſome rare Inventions juſtly fam d, . 
Lean they have left as Oracles, more ſure | 
Than from the Tripod ſpoke, and leſs obſcure 
Than thoſe the Ancients from the Pythia heand) 
> lch Principles of Things bave greatly Err'd. 
| That things may move, or may be ſoft, or rare 
Without a Void, as Water, Flame, or Air, 
They all affirm ; that Nature never reſts 
In breaking Bodies, and admits no Leaſt; 
Well | When 
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When + yet we ſee that Part that topmoſt lies 


Lucretins. 


Is ch? Leaſt that is preſented to our Eyes; 
From whence that That's a Leaſt we may conclude 
Which Utmoſt is, too little to be view'd. 
Beſides, their Seeds are ſoft, which can be born, 
And die; then All would rife, and Al return 
To Nought ; Nothing would be both Womb and 
Urn. 
Beſide, ſince they are Contraries, and at Fars 
Amongſt themſelves, engag d in Civil Wars, 
They periſh when they meet, or ſcatter d waſte 
As wind, and ſhowers, croſs d by an adverſe blaſt. 
Laſtly, it from four Elements all this roſe, 
And All again by Death diffoly'd to choſe ; 
What reaſon we ſhould rather fondly deem 
Thoſe Principles of Things, than Things of them ? 
For they alternately are chang'd, and ſhow 
Each other's figure, and their Nature too. 
But if you thiok that Earth is joyn'd with Fire, 
With Water, Air, their Nature ſtill entire, 
Nathing could firſt be made, or made Increaſt; 
Nor Tree, nor Man, nor tender Fruit, nor Beaſt : 
For each Component in the various Maſs 4 
Would keep it's Nature, and be what it wa; : 4 
And we ſhould view confus'dly joyn'd and fixt 
Thin Air with Earth, and Fire wich Mater mixt. 
But Principles of Things muſt be unknown, 
Of Nature undiſcern'd ; left any One 
Riſing above the Other ſhou'd appear, 
And ſhew that Things not truly Compounds are. 
Beſides, they all theſe Four from Heaven derive, 
And firft, that Flame is turn'd to Air, believe; 
Thence Water, and thence Earth, and fo retire 
From Earth to Water, thence to Air and Fire: 
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Lacretins. 


Their change ne're ceaſeth, hut about they re driven; 
4 
2 


But Seeds can never change their natural ſtate, 


From Heaven to Earth, from Earth again to Heaven: 


They muſt endure free from the Power of Fate, 
Leſt all ſhould fink to Nought, and thence ariſe; 
For what i chang d from what it was, That dies. 
Now fince theſe four can die, ſince theſe can fail, 
Lor other Seeds, o' re which no ſtroaks prevail, 


return 

T7, Noughe, and Nothing be both Womb and Urn. 
uw n rather. grant Seeds ſuch, that did they frame 
WA ſingle Body, as, for inſtance Flame ; 

yet take away or add ſome new to thoſe,” 

Their Site or Motion og d would Air compoſe : 
And fo of other things, 

But you'll obje & and ay ; tis manifeſt 
From Earth riſe Trees, are nouriſh'd, and increaſt : 


13 And if the Seaſons prove not kind and good, 


Moiſture and ſoaking Showers corrupt the Wood: 
And did not Phabns ſhed enlivening heat, 

No Fruit or Beaſts could grow, look fair and great: 
Land We, unleſs upheld by Meats, ſhould die, 
Swallow d by treacherous Mortality : 

Writs loos'd from Nerves and Bones long ſince had fled, 
And left the waſted Carcaſs pale and dead: 
For n, from certain things our ſtrength receive, 

And other things from certain others live: 
| For various common Principles are fixt 

In every thing, and all confus'd and mixt; 

And therefore Nature knows no general good, 

But different things muſt have their different food : 
And thus it matters to the grand Delign, 

How, or wich what, the various Seeds combine, 
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Bw muſt be ſram d, leſt all {h »u'd riſe, and al} 
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Lucretius. 

What Site, and what Poſition tkey maintain, 
What Motion give, and what receive again. 
For the ſame Seeds compole both Earth and Seas, 
The Sun and Moon, and Animals, and Trees, 
But their contexture, or their moecon diſagrees,” 

So in my Verſe are Letters common found 

To many words unlike in ſenſe and ſound ; 

Such great variety bare Change affords 

Of order i'th' few Elements of Words: 


Now ſince Things Seeds are more, from thoſe may riſe | 


More different ſhapes, and more varieties. 
Againſt A- No let's examin with a curious Eye 
Rags Ana xagoras his Philoſophy, 
By copious Greece term d Homeomery : 
For which our Latin Language, poor in words, 
Not one expreſſive ſingle voice affords ; 
Yet by an eaſie ſhort Periphrafi: 
We plainly can diſcover what it is. 
For this it means: That Bones of minute Bones, 
That Fleſh of Fleſh, and Stones of little Stones, 
That Nerves take other little Nerves for food, 
That Blood is made of lirtle drops of Blood; 
That Gold from parts of the ſame nature roſe, 


That Earths do Earth, Fires Fire, Airs Air compoſe, 


And ſo in all things elſe alike to thoſe. 

But He admits no Vd, He grants no Leaff, 

And theretore errs in that with «ll the Reft. 
Beſides, too weak, too feeble Seeds he choſe, 

If they are like the Bodies they compoſe, 

And liable to death as well as thoſe : 

For which of all theſe Beings could endure 

The violent jaws of Death, from Death ſecure ? 
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Could Fire, could Air, could Water, Blood, or Bone? 


Which of all Theſe? In my opinion none : 
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Since All would be us liable to die, 
pew to powerful Mortality, 
1 choſe which Force deſtroys before our eye. | 
But former Arguments have clearly taught, 
| That Things nor periſh to, nor rife from Nought. 
Beſides, ſince by & our meat our Bodies grow, 
Ate nouriſh'd and encreas'd, we plainly know 
That Bones, and Blood,and Velas, cud Nerves are made 
Of parts diſſimilar, in Order laid: 
riſe | 1 But fk the Mea: in perfect form contains 
Small parts of Nerves, of Blood, of Bones, and Veins, 
® Then Meat and Drink would in themſelves preſerve 
135 milar parts, as Blood, Bone, Vein, and Nerve. 
Beſides, ita all thoſe Things that { from Earth, 
| Before they role, before they ſhew'd their Birth, 
Lay hid within; the Clods muſt needs 
As proper Parts thoſe various Things that riſe. 
No change the ſubject, keep the terms the ſame : 
la Wood, it Smoke lies hid, rY Sparks, and Flame, 
Yi muſt conſiſt of parts of different frame. 
4 But there's a little ſhite, a {light excuſe, 
Which Anaxagoras his Scholars uſe. 
4 Tho ſuch lie mixt in 4, that part alone 
ſe, YG Appears that only to the ſenſe is ſhown, 
Which in the compoſition doth comprize 
1 Ibe greateſt part, and on the ſurtace lies 
But this is falſe; or thro the weighty Mill, 
From broken Corn would bloody drops diſi, 
Jo: ſome ſuch parts as in our bodies grow; 
From herbs and flowers à milky juice would flow; 
; on broken clods each ſearching Eye might ſee 4 
Some lurking ſcatter d herb, or leat, or tree? = - == 
And in cleft wood, and broken icks admire 2 
Smoak, aſhes, flame, and little ſparks of fire: 
D 2. Bur 
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All this we grant 


What Motion give, and what receive again: 


Lucretius. 


But ſince on ſtricteſt ſearch no Part appear, 
We muſt not fondly fancy they are there; 
That Bodies are compos d of ſuch combin'd, 
But Common Seeds in various order joyn'd. 

But you will anſwer thus: Tis oſten known 
That ſtately Trees on lofty Mountains grown, 
When beaten by a furious Southern blaſt, 
Grow warm, and bot, and ſo rake Fire at laſt. 


Yer there's no attual fire, but Seeds of Heat, 
Which daſht together all this flame beget; 
For if i'th' wood ſuch actual flame was held, 
How could it for one moment be conceal'd ? 
It ſtreight would ſhew its mighty force, and burn, 
And Shrubs, and Trees, and all to aſhes turn. 

And hence, as we diſcours d before, we find 
It matters much with what firſt Seeds are joyn d; 
Or how, or what Poſition they maintain, 


And that the Seeds remaining ſtill the ſame, 
Their order chang d, of Wood are turn d to Flame. 
Juſt as the Letter, little change affords 
nis and Liguum, two quite different words, 
Beſides, if you ſuppoſe no frame would ſpring, 
Unlefs che Principles were like the Thing, 
The fame in Nature, Seeds are loſt; for then 
Some Seeds would laugh, and weep, and laugh agen. 
With violent Grin diſtort their little face, 
And preſently drop briny tears apace. 
Now what remains obſerve, diſtinctly mark, 
I know tis hard, tis intricate, and dark, 
Yer powerful hope of Praiſe ſtill ſpurs me on, 
Em eager, and tis time that I were gone,) 
| eel I rifing feel Poerick b 


F Wigs Lucretia. 
1 And now inſpir'd trace &'re the Muſes ſeats 
1 Aua rodder yet; tis iweet to viſit firſt 
Uotouch d and Virgen ſtreams, and quench my 
thirſt: 
© Tis ſweet to crop freſh flowers, and get a Crown 
For new and rare Inventions of my own; 
So Noble, Great, and Generous the Deſign, 
A Wo bet none of all the Mighty Tuneful Nine 
ball grace a Head with Laurels like to Mine. 
3 or firſt I teach Great Things i in Lofty Strains, 
d looſe men from Religions grievous Chaios. 
1 lext, tho my Subject's 4 K, my Verſe is clear, 
| And ſweer, with fancy flowing every where: . 
F rr this deſign d. For as Phyhcians uſe 
Ja giving Children Draughts of Bitter Juice, 
o Make them take it, tinge the Cup with ſweet, 
o cheat the Lip: this firſt they eager meet, 
And then drink on, and take the bitter Draught, 
And fo are harmleſly deceiv'd, not caught: 
q or by this cheat they get their health, their eaſe, 
4 Their vigour, ſtrength, and baffle the Diſeaſe. 
4 Do lince our Methods of Philoſophy 
Peem harſh to ſome, ſince moſt our Maxims flie, 
1 1 it was the fitteſt way to dreſs 
LTheſe rigid Principles in pleaſing Verſe, | 
EW ich fancy ſweetning them; to bribe thy mind 
To read my Books, and lead i it on to find 
Þ he Nature of the World, the Riſe of Things, 
3 \nd what vaſt profit to that knowledge brings. 
No ſince my former various Reaſons ſhow 


8 I hat Seeds are ſolid, and eternal too, 

et's next enquire, if infinite or no: 
Likewiſe if Void and Space do ſomewhere end, 
r without bounds: to immenſity extend. 
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No End, which heavy Seeds by Nature preſt 


| Luer et ius 5 | Book I, YZ | 
The All is every way immenſly wide, 5 

Or elſe it would have Bounds on every ſide. 

Now what can be a Bound, but that which lies 


Beyond the Body, whoſe Extream it is ? | 
That Nought's beyond the Al, &en common ſenſe 


Declares, therefore the Al muſt be immenſe : 


Thus ſtand on any quarter of the Space, 


That's nothing, tis immenſe from every place: 


But grant it infinite 
Suppoſe a man on the extreameſt part, 
Suppoſe him ſtand, and ſtrive tothrow a Dart: 
The Dart would forward fly, or hindred ſtay, 
Chooſe which you will, the Reaſon's good each way, Body 
And firm: For if ſome farther Space admit, 2 
Or ſome reſiſtance ſtops it's haſty flight, 
That's not the End; fo place the utmoſt part 
Where ere you will, I! follow with the Dart: 
And by this ſingle Argument deface _ 
(For ſtill the Vid will give a further place ) | {| 
Thoſe feign'd Exereams and Bounds you fix to Space. 
IN, —— ö : 1 
Suppoſe the Al had Bounds, ſuppoſe an End, 
Then Bodies which by nature muſt deſcend, 
And from Eternity purſu'd the race, 
Had long ere this time reacht the loweſt place: 
Whence nothing could in decent order riſe, 
There could not b&e glittering Sun or Skies; 
For all the Seeds muſt lie confus'dly mixt 
In a vaſt Chaos, immoveable, and fixt. 
But now the Seeds ſtill move, becauſe the Space 
Ts boundleſs, and admits no /oweft place; 


Might ſeek below, and ſettle there and reft : 
Now all from parts of Matter mov d ariſe, 
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Y Which the vaſt Maſs eternalh ſupplies. 
But laſtly, Things to Things ſtill Bounds per; 

So Air to lofty Hills, and Hills to Air, 
XZ So Earth the Seas, and Seas the Earth controle, 
But there is Nothing that can bound the ¶ bole. 
Wherefore tis ſuch, that did ſwitt Lightning flie 
Thro the vaſt Space to all Ecernity, 

No utmoſt part, no End would e re be found, 
= So vaſtly wide it is; and without bound. 
Again, Nature's eternal Laws provide, 
That the Vaſt 4! ſhould be immenſly wide, 
Z Boundlefs, and infinite, becauſe they place 
Boah as bound to Void, to Body Space, | 

By mutual bounding making both :-mmenſe. 
For did they not each other bound, but One 
Were infinite: for inſtance, Space alone, * 
Nor Man, nor Earth, nor Heaven, nor could the Sea, 
Nor bodies of the Gods one moment be; 
For Seeds of , their Union all deftroy'd, 
Would fly diflolv'd and ſcatter'd thro the Void, 
Or rather into Things had ſcarce combin'd, 
i Becauſe once parted they had never joyn'd; 
For ſure unthinking Seeds did ne*re diſpoſe 

3 Themſelves by counſel, nor their order choſe, 
Nor any compacts made how each ſhould move, 
But from Eternal thro the Vacuum ſtrove, 
Variouſly mov d and turn'd; until at laſt 
3 Moſt forts of Motion and of Union paſt, 

By chance to that convenient order hurl'd, 
= Which frames the Beings that compoſe the World: 
And theſe ſame Seeds now orderly maintain d 

In thoſe convenient motions they have gain d, 
s a ſufhcient cauſe why fertile Earth 
By Sun: beams quickned gives new fruits their birth: 
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32 Lucretius. Book. 3 | 
Why Rivers ſtill the greedy Deep ſupply, 71 
Why Beaſts increaſe, why Sun and Moon ne're die: 
Which could not be, unleſs ſupplies ſtill eame 


= From the vaſt M, and propt the ſinking frame, 
= As Beaſts depriv'd of Food, ſo Things muſt die, 
1 As ſoon as Matter fails of juſt ſupply. 
= Nor can eternal ſtrokes preſerve the W hole, 1 
= Sometimes they may the haſty flight controle = f 
= Ol ſome ſmall part, till others come and joyn, F- 
= And taking hold, into one Maſs combine; + | 
= But oftentimes they mult rebound, and then = f 
==. The Principles of Things may break the Chain, © þ 
„ | And get their former liberty again. . 
! = . Nay that eheſe ſtrokes might be, this laſting fight, 1 
. The Maſs of Matter muſt be infinite: * 
| f } | "Tis certain then that there mult come ſupply -#c 
8 From the vaſt Maſs, repairing Things that die. * 
cer d But ſcorn their dreams who fondly can believe, 
= — 2 And teach, that all things to the middle ſtrive, Ac 
44 And by that natural preſſure this whole frame 4 
= 7 Might be maintain'd, it's order {till the ſame, * 
| | Without external impulſe ; high and low JF 
x Would always be as firmly joyn'd as now. l gi 
| And their own ſite, their different place poſleſs, 4 
Since All unto one common Center preſs. Fo 
1 4 | Antipodes, T hey farther teach, that ponderous weights below E 
= Unto their reſting places upwards go ; 8 
tl And as our ſhadows in ſmooth ſtreams appear, = 
5 So feet to feet ſome Animals walk there; WF, 
| Let can no ſaaner fall into theſe Shes te 5 
That lie beneath, than He to Heaven can Tile : * 


When Phebu; climbs their Eaſt, the feeble lighe ge 
Of Stars peeps forth, and beautifies our Night. 
But this ridiculous Dream, this fancy ſprings 


4 


F Book I. Lucretius, 

'F From dark Ignorance ith” Principles of Things. 
For ſince the Void is infinite, the Space 

= immenſs; how can there be a middle place? 
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Or grant there were, 
et why not Bodits end their tedious race, 
And ſtop, as well in any other place 

As there? For every part of Empty- Space 
of Mid#, or nor, mult equally allow 

Ir. ponderous Movents ealie paſſage thro: 
For there's no place, to which by Nature pre 
Seeds loſe their force of weight, and freely reſt : 
Nor empty Space can prop the Seeds, nor ſtay 
Tbeir Motion, ?ris its nature to give way : 


© Leſt Heaven diffolv'd like ſwifteſt Dames ſhould fly 


Tbro the vaſt Space, the Fabrick of the Sky 
Woof dly falling lower Buildings meer, 
The fairbleſ Earth forſake our trembling feet, 


Aud all the Things in Heaven and Earth deſtroy 7, 
i Coafus dly aber thro the boundleſs Void, 
: And in one moment every thing deface 


But unſeen Atoms, and vaſt empty Space # 

For whereſoe're the Fabrick doth begia 

To fail; there greedy Death will enter in, 
And thro the ruinous breach the violent courſe 
2 rapid Matter ruſh with mighty force. 
Beſides, they grant not all, but only Thoſe 
hich heavy Water, and dull Earth compoſe, 


Strive to the Center, but that Two retire 
4 Oy from it, as light Air and Fire- 


hence Stars, thoſe feeb/e Ornaments of Night, 


Are nouriſh” d, and gay Phoebus fiercer Light: 
Hecauſe the F lame which from the Midñ retires, 


hen got on high, combines its ſcaiter'd fires, 


How Beaſts ger grab, how leaves on branches bud, 
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THE SECOND BOOK, 


IS pleaſant, when the Seas are rough, to ſtand 
And view another's danger, ſafe at Land: 

0 Not cauſe he's troubled, but tis ſweet to ſee 
Thoſe Cares and Fears, from which our ſelves are free : 
'Tis alſo pleaſant to behold from far, 

How Troops engage, ſecure our ſelves from War. 
But above all, tis pleaſanteſt to get wm 
The top of high Philoſophy, and fit | 
On the calrs, peaceful, flouriſhing head of it; B 
W hence we may view, deep, wondrous deep below, 
How poor miſtaken Mortal: wandring go, 
Seeking the path to Happineſi: Some aim 
At Learning, Wit, Nobility, or Fame; 
Others with Cares and Dangers vex each hour, 
To reach the top of Wealth, and Sovereign Power. 

Blind, @retched Man! In what dark paths ef ſtrife 
We walk this little journey of our Life! 
E- Whilſt frugal Nature ſeeks for only eaſe, 

A Bech free from pains, free from diſeaſe, - 
A Mind from cares and jealouſies at peace. 
Naw little is e to maintain | 


The Body found in health, and free from pain; 
E 2 Not 
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Not Den but ſuch as may ſupply 
Contented Nature s thrifty Luxury ; 
She asks no more. What tho no Boys of Gold 
Adorn the Walls, and ſprightly Tapers hold; 
Whoſe beauteous rays ſcattering the gawdy Light, 
Might grace the feaſts and revels of the Night? 
What tho no Gold adorns, no Muſick's found 
With doubled ſweetneſs from the roofs rebound ? 
Yet underneath a loving Myrtle's ſhade, 
Juſt by a purling Stream ſupinely laid, 
When Spring with fragrant flowers the Earth hath ſpread, 
And ſweeteſt Roſes grow around our Head, 
1 Envied by wealth and power, with ſmall expencg 
We may enjoy the ſweer delight of Senſe. 

t Who ever heard a Fever tamer grown 

= In Cloth's Embroider d ore, and beds of Down, 

[ _ Than in coarſe Rags? Since then ſuch toys as theſe 
= Contribute nothing to the Boch s eaſe, 
3 A s honour, wealth, and nobleneſs of blood; 

Tis nlain, they li kewiſe do our Mind no good. 

| 


If when thy fierce imbarrell'd Troops at Land 

Mock-fights maintain, vr when the Navies ſtand 
[ In graceful ranks, or ſweep the yielding Saas; 
# If then before ſuch Martial ſhows as theſe, 
Diſperſe not all black Jealouſies and Cares, 
| - Vigingread of Death, and ſuperſtitious fears, 
| Nor leave thy Mind: but if all this be vain, 
If the ſame cares and dread, and fears remain, 
If Traytor-like they ſeize on e en the Throne, 
{ And dance within the Circle of a Crown ; = 
; | If noiſe of Arms, nor Darts can make them flie, 
ah Nor the gay ſparklings of the Purple Die ; y 

If they on Emperours will rudely ſeize; 

What _ us value all ſuch Things as theſe, 

But 


Doth move to make, and to diſſolve things made. 
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But Folly and dark Ignorance of Hapineſs ? 

For we, as Boys at Night, at Day do fear 

Shadows, as vain too and ſenſelels as thoſe are. 
Wherefore that darkneſs that o'reſpreads our Souls 
Day can't diſperſe, but thoſe Eternal Rules, 
Which from Premiſes true Reaſon draws, 


And a deep inſight into Nature's Laws. 


But now Pl ling, do you attend, how Seed 


What drives them forward to their tedious race, 


. 


Wat makes them run thro all the mighty Space. 
Tis certain now no Seed to Seed adheres, 
Unmov d, and fixt; for every thing appears 


& Worn out and waſted by devouring Years ; 


But 


Still waſting, till it vaniſhes away, | 

And yet the Maſs of things feels no decay. 
For when thoſe Bodies part, thoſe Things grow leſs, 
And old, and thoſe do flouriſh and increaſe f 


To which they joyn, thence too they fly away; 


So Things by turns increaſe, by turns decay; 

Like Racers, bear the Lamp of Life and live, 

And their Race done, their Lamp to others give 
And ſo the Maſs renews, few Years deface 

One kind, and ſtrait another takes the place. 

But if you think the Seeds can reſt, and make 

A Change by Ref, how great is the miſtake? 

For {ance they thro the boundleſs Vacuum rove, 


By their own weight, or others ſtroke they move. 
Fot when they meet and ſirike, that furious play 


Makes each of them reflect a different away; 
Cauſe both are perfect Solids, and nought lies 


Behind, to ſtop their Morzon as they riſe. 
But that you'may conceive how thus they move, 


That 


onſider that my former reaſons prove, 
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Or make their quick and large rebounds, or run 


Tphro the vaſt empty Space, and how they move: 


Tat giedi ſeck not the Mid#, and that the Space 
Is infinite, and knows no loweſt place, | 
And therefore Seeds can never end their race ; 
But always mov'd, and in a various round, 
Some when they meet, and rudely ſtrike, rebound 
To a great diſtance ; others when they jar, 
Thoſe part too, and rebound, but nat fo far. 

Now thoſe ſmall Seeds, that are more cloſely joyn'd 
And tremble in a little Space confin'd, 

Stopt by their mutual twinings, Stones compoſe, 
Iron or Steel, or others like to thoſe. 

But thoſe that ſwim in a wide Void alone, 


Thro a large ſpace, compoſe the Air, and Sun, 
Beſide theſe two there is another kind, 
Bodies free from all Union, uncon fin'd. 
With others ne re in friendly motions joyn d. 
Of theſe there 52 familiar inſtance, — 
For look where ere the glittering Sun-beams come, 
Thro narrow chinks into a darkned room, | 
A thouſand little Bodzes ſtrait appear 
In the ſmall beams of Light, and wander there; 
For ever fight, reject all ſhews of peace, 
Now meet, now part again, and never ceaſe. 
Whence we may ef mate how Atoms ſtrove 
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Such knowledge from mean Images we get, 

And eaſily from ſmall things rife to great. | 
But mark this Inſtance well, and learn from thence 

What motions vex the Seeds, tho hid from Senſe, 

For here you may behold, by ſecret blows © 

How Bodies turn'd, their line of motion loſe; 

How beaten backward, and with wanton play 

Naw this, now. that, and every way. 


Pool 1, Lucretiu, 


"All bave thets otions from their Seeds, for thoſe 
love of themſelves, and then with. ſecret blows 
Scrike on the ſmall Molecule, they receive 
he ſwift impreſſion, and to greater give; 
o they begin from the firſt Seeds, and thence 
Go on by juſt degrees, and move our ſenſe, 
For look, within the little beam of Light 
Lou ſee them ſtrike, but what blow makes them fight 
That's undiſcern d, and hidden from our ſight. 
And yet how ſwift the 4:om's motions are, 
Tris following Iaftance will in ſhort declare, 
For when the Morning climbs the Eaſtern Skies, 
Ind tuneful Birds falute her early riſe, 
every Grove and Wood with joy appear, 
Ind fill with raviſhing ſounds the y:elding Air; 
Ne ſee how ſwift the beams of th Riſing Sun 
hoot forth; ebeir race n finiſh'd when begun; 
rom Heaven to Earth they take their haſty flight, 
Nad gild the diſtant Globe with gawdy Light: 
ut this thin vapor, and this glittering ray 
J hro a meer Void make not their eaſy way, 
But with much trouble force a paſſage thro 
Reliſting Air, and therefore move more flow, 
or are they Seeds, but little Bodies joyn'd, 
nd adverſe Mien in ſmall Space confin' d: 
nd therefore from without reſiſting force, 
nd inbred jars, muſt ſtop their eager courſe, 
ut ſolid Seeds, that move thro empty Space, 


nd all whoſe parts:do ſeek one common place, 
hom nothing from without reſiſts, then Light 

nd beams more ſwift, mutt make their haſty flight, 
d in that time a larger diſtance flie, 
hilſt che Sun's lazy rays creep thro our $kie-; 

or they by counſel cannat move more {low, 
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Or ſtop to make enquiry, and to know 
How they muſt work, ot what deſign they go. 
But ſome dull Souls think Matter cannot move 


| Into fit ſhapes without the Powers above; 


Nor make the various Seaſons of the Year 

So fit for Man, nor Fruit nor Buſhes bear, 

Nor other things which Pleaſure, prompts could do; 
Pleaſure that Guide of Life, and Miſtreſs too; 


That we ſhould ſeek Love's Generout embrace, 


; 
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And thence renew frail Man's decaying race; 
And therefore fancy, that the Gods did make, 
And rule this Al. How great is that miſtake! 
For were I ignorant whence Things ariſe, 

Yet many Reaſons from the Earth, the Skies, 
From every thing deduc'd, will plainly prove 
That this 5mperfe World | 
Was never made by the Wiſe Power: above. 
This I'll explain hereafter, now go on 

To finiſh what I have begun. 

And here I think tis a fit place to prove; 
That nothing of it ſelf can upward move: 
Leſt when you ſee th* ambitious Flames afpire, 
You think tis natural force bears up the Fire: 
For every Tree doth rear it's lofty head, 


Each tender Ear and Shrub doth upward ſpread; 


And all to draw their nouriſhment from below, 
And yet all Heights by Nature downward go. 

So when the ſubtle flame, and ſhining ſtreams 

Of fire ariſe, and waſt the upper beams 
Tis ſome force drives them up. So from a wound 
Our Blood ſhoots forth, and ſprinkles all around. 
Again, who ſees not that a quiet flood 

Throws back with mighty force immerſed wood ? 
For when we ſtrive in deeper ſtreams to drown, 
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The Waves with double vigour throw it up, 
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And ſcarce with all our force can preſs it down, 


And make it ſtrongly leap above the top; 
And yet who doubts all theſe would downwards tend, 


If plac'd in Void, and nat rally deſcend? 
| So riſing Flames by th' Air are upward born, 


* 


Beſides, we all behold how every Night, 

The falling Meteors draw long trains of Light, 

Where ever Nature gives a paſſage thro; 

We ſee Stars fall, and ſeek them here below. 

The Sun too from above, his vigour yields 

To u, below, and cheriſherh our Fields. 

Therefore it's Fire deſcends ; ſwift Lightning flies, 

Now here, now there, betwixt the parted Skies ; 

And fighting thro the Clouds their place of birth, 

The broken. ſulphurous flames deſcend to Earth. 
Now Seeds in downward motion muſt decline, 

Tho very little from th' exacteſt line; Seeds dei 


Although their natural weights preſs a return: 


For did they ſtill move ſtrait, they needs mult fall cune. 


Like drops of Rain, diſſolv'd and ſcatter d all, 
For ever tumbling thro the Mighty Space, 
And never joyn to make one ſingle Maſs, 

If any one believe the heavier Seed, 
In downright motions, and from hindrance freed 
May fall o'th' /ighter, and fir motions make 
Whence things may riſe, how great is the miſtake ? 
Tis true, when Heights deſcend thro yielding Air, 
Or Streams, the Swiftneſs of the fall muſt bear 


Proportion to the Heights, and reaſon good, 


Becauſe the fleeting Air, and yielding Flood 

With equal ſtrength reſiſt not every courſe, 

But ſooner yield unto the greater force: 

But now no Void can ſtop, no Space can ſtay Th 
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The lighter falling Seeds, and ſtriking make 


The 


- Makes it's deſeent by lines direct, and ſtrait. 


Liberty of Whence comes that perfect Freedom of the Mind? 
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The Seeds, for tis it's Nature to give way: 
Therefore thra Void wnequa! Weights mult be 

As ſwift in Motion, all of like degree. 

Nor can the. heavier Bodies overtake 


The Motions various, fit for Nature's uſe, 

By which al- powerful She may things produce: 

"Tis certain then and plain, that Seeds decline, 
Tho very listis from th* exacteſt line: 

But not obliquehy move, that fond pretence 

Would fight all Reaſon, nay, e en Common Senſe; 
For every body ſees a falling weight 


Beſides, did all things move in a direct line, 
Did ſtill one Motion to another joyn 
In certain order, and no Seeds deciine, 
And make a Motion fit to diſſipate | 
The well-wrought chain of Cauſes, and ſtrong Fate; 


Whence comes the Will fo free, ſo unconſin d, 
Above the power of Fate, by which we go 
When ere we pleaſe, and what we will we do? 
In Animals the ill fit moves, and the: ce 
The Motions fpread to the Circumterence, 
And vigorous action thro the Limbs diſpenſe. 
For look, and ice, when firſt the Barrier's down, 
The Horſe, tho eager, cannot ſtart ſo ſoon 
As his own Mind requires, becauſe the force, 
And ſubtle Matter that maintains the Courſe, 
Muſt be ſtirr'd thro the Limbs, then fitly joyn d, 
Obey the eager Mations of his Mind : 
Which proves theſe Motions rile within the Heart 
Begun by th 34/711, thence run thro every part. 
But now lis qtherwiſe, when tis begun 


"rom 


Ftom Force, for then our Limbs are hurried on 


2 There is another Cauſe by which Seeds move 
| Belide dull F/2ight and Stroke ; from hence is wrought 
© This Power ; for Notbing can ariſe from Nought : 

For Weight forbids that things be only joyn'd 

By Stroke, and outward Force; and leſt the Mind 
Should be by ſtrong Neceſſi iry confin' d, 4 
And evercome, endure Fate's rigid Law, 1 
This little Declination # the Cauſe. 


Ever more looſe or cloſe, but ti rhe ſame ; 5 
For it can never fail, or greater grow: 

| Wherefore the Seeds ſtill mov'd e en juſt as now, 
And the like Motions ever will maintain, 
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By violent ſtrokes, no power of our own, 

Until the ill by her own natural ſway 

Shall check the force, or turn't another way : 
Wherefore tis plain, tho Force may drive them on, 


And make them move their Limbs, and make Men run; 

| Yet ſomething lies within that can oppoſe 

The violent ſtroke, and ſtill reſiſt the blows: | 
At whoſe command a ſubtle Matter flies 2 
And bends thro all our Limbs, our A: ms, our Thighs, 
And checkt again, and all the Vigour dies N 


Well then, we muſt confeſs, as theſe things prove, 


Nor was this MA /i of Matter, the whole Frame, | The A. 


What things were made, will be produc'd again = 
la the ſame'way ; look fair, grow ſtrong and great, = 
And live as long as Nature's Laws permit. | A 
Nor is there any Force can change this All, Is 
For there's no place from which ſtrange Seeds may fall 4 
And make diſturbance here, no Space doth lie 5 os 
Beyond the Whole, to which the Seeds may fly, > 1 
And leave the ' mighty All to waſte and die. l . 
But more, 0e nothing ſtrange that every Maſs _ 
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uin the Seems quiet and at reſt, and keeps it's place, 190 
12 YT Tho every little part moves here, and there: ( 
pounds For ſince the Principles too ſubtle are ( 
5 —1 79. For ſight, their Motion too muſt diſappear; E 
Nay, Objedts fit for Senſe, which diſtant lie, E 
Conceal their Motions too, and cheat our Eye. 1 
For often on a Hill the wanton Sheep | V 
At diſtance plac'd, o'er flowry Paſtures creep F 
Where e er Herbs crown'd with pearly Dew invite, 14 
And kindly call their eager Appetite; _ mV 
The Lambs, their bellies full, with various turns 4 A 
Play o'er the field, and try their tender Horns; . 
3 \- Yet all theſe ſeem confus d at diſtance ſeen, A 
And like a fteddy HM bite ſpread o er the Green. BN 
1 Beſides, when two embattled Armies rage, IN 
* Throughout a ſpacious Plain, at laſt engape, - ' EM 
1 When all run here and there, the furious Horſe EW 
| | Beat o'er the trembling Fields with nimble Force, Ne 

5 

| 

0 


Straight dreadful ſparklings from the Arms appear, {Ca 
And fill with a ſtrange Light the wondring Air; All 
Th Earth groans beneath their feet, the Hills around An 
Flattering the nojſe, reſtore the dreadful ſound ; 
. And yet 'twou'd ſeem, if from a Mountain ſhown, 
0 A ſteddy Light, and a continued one. by 
ds Now learn what manner of things firſt Bodies are, 
Affen W hat different Figures, Shapes or Forms they bear; 
Fr, For tho the Shape to many is the ſame, - | 
* | Yet all agree not in one common frame; 
= Nor is this ſtrange, or to be wondred at: 
|; For ſince the Numbers are ſo vaſtly great, 
And know no bound nor end, it cannot be 
That all in the ſame Figures ſhould agree. 
Beſides, conſider Men, or Beaſts, or Trees, 
Or ſilent Fiſh that cut the yelding Seas, 
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Or Birds, or thoſe that wanton o'er the Floods, - 

oc fill wich tuneful ſounds the liſtning Woods; 

Conſider each particular, you'll find, 

How different Shapes appear in every Kind: 

Elſe how could Dems their tender Young, or how | 

The new-born Jung their diſtant Mothes know, N 

Which all i as well as Men can do? dy 

For often when an Imocene Heifer dies, 1 

8 To angry Gads a Spotleſs Sacrifice, 

2 When all around ſhe ſheds atoning Blood, 

And ſtains the Altais with a purple flood, 

q Her Dam beats o'er the Fields in wild Deſpair, 

And wounds with loud complaints the tender Air : 

Now here, now there doth run, and ſtill complain, 

INow leaves her Stall, and then returns again 

Mad for her Young ſhe every Field doth trace, 

With paſſionate eyes ſhe viſits every place; 

No Streams, no Flowers, her former great delight, 

Can raiſe or quicken her dead Appetite, 

Allay her Grief, or elſe divert her Care: 

d And tho a thouſand Heifers ſhould appear, 
More fat, more fair than Hers, ſhe paſſes by, I 
And looks on none, or with a {lighting eye. mY 
5o plain it is, ſhe looks for ſomething known | „ 

e, [And view'd before, ſhe only ſeeks her own. | ON 

„ heſides, the tender Kids, and wanton Lambs 0 
Know all the voice and bleatiog of their Dams: 
\nd all, as natural Inſtinct prompts them on, 

hen Hunger calls, to their own Moehers run. 

Beſides, what various Shapes in Corn appear 3 

\ different Size to every Grain and Ear: 

\nd io in Shells, where Waters waſhing o re 

ith wanton Kiſſes bath the Amorous Shore: 

ind therefore Seeds, ſince they from Nature came, 


And in delightful Airs look thro our Eyes: 


But thoſe which we more rough and bitter find, 
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Not made by Are, after one common frame, = \ 
Muſt not be all alike, their ſhapes the ſame. T 


And hence a Reaſon's given, why Lighening flies 
With keener force thro Stones, thro parted Skies, 
Than thoſe blunt Flames which from our Fires ariſe ; 
Becauſe it's little parts more looſely joyn'd 
More ſubtil far, an eaſie paſſage find 
Thro ſuch ſmall Pores as ſtop the blunter Flame, 
Which parts of heavy Oyl or Timber frame. 

Thro Horn the Sun-beams pals and ſtrike our Eye, 
But Water on the Surface ſtays; and why ? 
Becauſe the parts of Light are /e/; than thoſe 
That make up Water, and dull Streams compoſe. 
So thro the Streiner Wines with eaſe do flow, 
But beavy Oyl or ſtops, or runs more flow : 

The Reaſon's this, cauſe tis of parts combin'd 
Far greater, or more hookt, and cloſely twin d, 
Which therefore cannot be dijoyn'd as ſoon, 
And thro each little paſſage ſmply run. 

From taſted Honey pleaſing Thoughts ariſe, 


When Rur or Wormwood's toucht, flies every grace; 
And violent diſtortions ſcrew the Face: | 
Whence you may eaſily gueſs thoſe round and ſmooth, 
That with delightful touch affect the Mouth; 


Are made of parts more books, and cloſely twin d, 
Which wound the Organ as they enter in, 
And force a paſlage thro the injur'd Skin. 

In ſhort, what things are good for Senſe, what bad Se 


Of Seeds of different Shape and Zize are made: aſt] 
Nor mult you fancy Bodies that compoſe tp 
The harſher Sounds of Saws, as ſmooth as thoſe s [1 
That form the ſweete# Airs that Viols make [bem 


When 


I. 


When 
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W ben gentle ſtrokes the ſlecping Strings awake. 
Thoſe Seeds have different Fi igures, Form, and Size, 
\ FT hat from all rotting Carcaſſes ariſe, 


* 


From thoſe that new preis d Saffron yields, or rear 
From incenꝭ d Altars tweetning all the Air. 


af 

hat pleaſes and delights the curious Eye, | 
A different Form, a Shape, and Figure bears, } 

From that which wownds the Seaſe,and forces Tears, 
or mean and ugly to the Sight appears. 
For whate're pleaſe the Senſe, their Seeds are. ſmooth; 
Wbat hurt, their Seeds are rough, or hookt, or both. 

hut beſides theſe there other Bodies are, 1 31 
Nor perfect moth, nor hoch, but angular, 
With little corners butting every where, 
Which tickle more than hurt the Senſe, ſuch joyn 
To make the Acid taſt of palling Wine, | 
| Laſtly that Heat and Cold form'd different ways 
Affect the Organs, e en our Touch betrays. 
For Touch, that beſt, that chiefeſt Senſe is made, 
en Str * trom chings without the Nerves invade, 
Or ſomething from eizbin doth outward flow, 
i ind hurts, or tickles, as it paſſes thro z, 
\s tis in Venery; or When the Seed | 
Remain within, and ſtrange conſuſions breed, 
Pirrr d up by violent ſtroke: for ſtrike a blow 
Dn any Limb, and you will fiad tis ſo. 
heretore thoſe Seeds muſt be of different Size, | 
different Shapes, and Figures, whence ariſe 
Senſe ſo great, ſo ſtrange varieties. 
Laſtly, what things ſeem hard and chicks are Joyn d * 
t parts more hoo and firm, and cloſely tuin d, | 
Iron, Fliats, Braſs, Steel, ard Diamonds, 
ems free fram power of ſtrokes, lecure from wounds: 


But 


And ſo in Colours too, that gawdy Dye, 6 7 
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48 
; But Fluids are eompos d of ſmooth and round; ' | 
For their ſmall parts, by no ſtrong Union bound, ; . 
Are very eaſily disjoyn'd, and move f a 
Or here or there at every little ſhoves _ 3 
Laſtly, whatever's ſoon diſſolv d or broke, 1 
As Morning Miſts, or yielding Flames, or Smoak ; - 
IF all it's little Bodies be not ſinooth, * 
Or round in figure, form, or ſhape, or both; N 1 
Yet are they not all twin d, all have not hooks, b U 
And ſo may paſs thro Stones, and hardeſt Rocks: 3 
Nor muſt you think it ſtrange the /ame ſhould be 0 
How, the Fluid and bitter too, as is the Sea. 5 E 
—_— For Fluids are of ſmooth and round combin'd, 4 N 
Birrer. To theſe are little pungent Bodies joyn'd, may 
Yet there's no need they ſhould be hooke or twin d; ) 0 
For they may globou be, tho rough, and thence ; N. 
Are fitted both to move, and hurt the Senſe. g . 
But to convince you with a clearer proof, * 
That acid Fluids have ſmooth joyn'd with rough, ; * 
They may be ſeparated with eaſe enough: Y <4 
For when Salt ſtreams thro winding caverns paſs, 8 5 
They riſe up ſweet, and bubble oer the Graſs ; 8 
Becauſe thoſe pungent parts they roll d before, | Ty 
Now ſtay behind, and lodge in every Pore, = f h 
Variety Well then this prov'd, I'll next go on to ſhew : Th 
_ Theſe various ſhapes are finite, and but few. 


For grant them infinite, it follows thence, 

That ſome amongſt the Seeds muſt be immenſe. 
And how can numerous forts of Shapes appear 
In ſuch ſmall Bodies as the Atoms are? 

For think that ſome minuteſt parts compoſe 
The Seed, add two or three, or more to thoſe ; 


Now when the top - moſt parts are plac'd below, 


The righe are turn'd to d, you'll plainly know, 
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| Wherefore tis downright Folly to admit 7 
Tbat this Variety is infinite, 
; Unleſs you grant ſome Seeds immenſly great: | 
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By changing every way their former Place, 
What Fygure each poſition gives the Maſs. 
Bur if you'd make 1t capable of more, | 
You muſt ſubjoyn new Paris to thoſe before, 
And ſo go on it you would vary thoſe ; 
Thus with the Shapes the Body greater grows: 


Beſides, Embroider'd ſtuff, and Purple dye, 


Or gawdy Peacock plumes that court our Eye, 


Excell d by finer Colours would ſeem leſs bright, 
And loſe their wonted Power to Delight; 


So Things more Sweet than Honey would appear, 
And Sounds more ſoft than Swans, ſalute the Ear. 

Nay, Muſick's ſareeteſt Airs would ceafe to pleaſe, 

{ Becauſe there might be better than all theſe ; 

And fo o'th' contrary, we ſtill might fall 


E From bad to worſe, but ne*re to worſt of All. 


For ſtill in Nature ſomething worſe may riſes 
Still more offenſive ro our Ears, our Eyes, 


Our Smell, our Taſt. But now ſince tis confeſt, 


yo 


ls pertectly alike, the ſhapes the tame, 
G 


That ſome things are in Nature worſt, ſome beſt, 


And we can fear no higher, tis likewiſe true, 


| Theſe various Shapes are finite, and but few. 


Laſtly, in Fire and Snow, the Heat and Cold's intenſe, 


The urmoſt Qualities that ſtrike our Senſe, 


Theſe two as Bounds the middle Warmths controle, 


Which rife by juſt degrees, and make a whole: 
Tis certain then that theſe varieties | 


Are finite ; and that two Extreams comprize, 
On th {ide melting Flames, on tbat (ide Ice. | 
This prov'd, it tollows that thoſe Seeds whoſe frame 
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50 Lucretiuuwn. Book II. 
Seeds of e- Are infinite ; for ſince theſe Reaſons teach £ 
—— That thoſe varieties of Shapes ne re reach N 
| To infinite, there mult be infinite of each. ] 
Or elſe, what I before ſucceſsfully oppos'd, 

The Al is finite, tis in bounds enclos d. 

This taught, my Labouring Muſe next ſweerly ſings Þ | 

That proper Seeds for every Kind of Things N 

Are infinite ; that theſe preſerve the Maſi, 8 \ 
Hew the And Kinds of Things, by conftant ſtrokes in every plac: ! 
— 5 For tho ſome Kinds of Beaſts we rarely view, Q / 
preſerv/d, As if unfruitful Nature bore but few, | „ 
Vet other Countries may ſupply our wants: ( 

Thus India breeds ſuch troops of Elephants, ! 

As fight their Wars, and uſually o'recome, ( 

So numerous are they there, tho few at Rome. ] 
But grant in Nature ſuch a ſingle one, I 

The like to which nor is, nor was ere known, 11 
l 
/ 

F 

A 

A 

E 
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Yet were it's proper Seeds but finite; how 

Could it be made, or when 'twas made, could grow? 
For think the Seed of any fingle Maſs 

Being finite, ſcatter d thro the mighty Space, 

Where, how, or when, what Force or what Deſign, 

Amidſt ſuch different Seeds could make them joyn? 

For *cis not Reaſon prompts them to combine; 

But as. in Wrecks the Seats, the Maſts, the Oars, . 

Confus dly ſcatter d, fill the neighbouring Shores, 81 

That Men might learn by ſuch ſad Sights as theſe, A 


PPP 


N 
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The force and cruel treacheries of the Seas, 13 
And ſtill diſtruſt, tho with perfidiow ſmile FH 
Becalm'd, it tempts them on to further toyl: 0 
|  - So finite Seeds would in the Space be toſt, T 
And in the Jhirls of different Matter loſt; T. 
So that they ne're could jon, or be at Peace, Sg 


Nor yet preſerve their Union, nor 4ocreafe; 
But now tis plain, and e'en our Senſes ſhow, That 
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x Il, That things are made, and made, inoreaſe and grow. 
2 'Tis certain then the Seeds of every Kind 

Are infinite 

Nor can deſtructive motions Rill prevail, 

And bring an umverſal Death on all; 

Not motions which compoſe, or elſe increaſe, 
ings Preſerve Things made for ever, but ſometimes ceaſe: 
55 theſe two Contraries do always jar 
With equal force, and ftill maintain the War. 
| Now theſe, now thoſe prevail, and Iyfants moans 
Are always mixt with others dying Groans 
And every day and night the tender 
Ok new born Babes, joyn with their ſighs that Die. 
Now you muſt further mark, that Noupht s combin'd, 
Compos d, or made of Seeds all of one kind; 
Hut things of different Powers and F aculties, 
Do equal different forts of Seed comprize. 
| TH Earth doth in it ſelf ſuch parts contain, 
As make up Springs which feed the greedy Main. 
And ſuch Seed too, as fierceſt Fire can frame, 
For many parts, like Ama, vomit flame; 


place, 


W 8 
I 5 * 


And ſuch, whence Trees and tender Shrubs do ſhoot, 
gn) And graſs for Beaſts, for Man ſweet Corn, and Fruit- 
? Hence term'd the Moeher of the Gods, confeſt 


The common Parent too ot Man and Beaſt. 
, The Poers ſing, that thro the Heaven above, 
G | She Chariots, drawn by yoked Lions, drove, 
©, Aad riding to and fro ſhe wanders there; 
| Teaching by this, that in the ſpacious Air 
Hangs the vaſt Maſs of Earth, and needs no prop 
Of any lower Earth to keep it up. 
| They yoke fuch Beaſts, ro ſhew that every Child,” | 
Tho form'd by Nature fierce, untam'd, and wild. > 


Softned by care, and love, ä tame, and mild. 5 
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Luc ret ius. Book II. 
Her lofty had a Mural Garland wears, 3 
Becauſe The Towns and ſtately Caſtles bears; | 
And thus adorn'd with gawdy Pomp and Show, 1 
Goes thro our Towns, and as ſhe paſſes thro, 
. The Vulgar fear, and all with Reverence bow. 
Concerning her, fond Superſtition frames 
A thonſand odd Conceits, a thouſand Names, 
And gives her a large Train of Phygian Dames; 
Becauſe in Phrygia Corn at firſt took Birth, | 
And thence was ſcatter d o're the other Earth. 
They Eunuch all her Prieſts, from whence tis ſhown, 
That they deſerve no Children of their own, [4 
. Who or abuſe their Sires, or diſreſpect, 5 
Or treat their Mothers with a cold neglect; 
Their Mothers whom they ſhould adore. —_—_ 
Amidſt her Pomp fierce Drums and Cymbals beat, 
And the Hoarſe Horns with ratling notes do threat; 
The Pipe with Pbrgian Airs diſturbs their Souls, 
Till Reaſon overthrown, mad Paſſion rules: 
They carry Arms, thoſe dreadful ſigns of War, 
To raiſe i ih impiovs Rout Religious fear: |, 
When carried thus in Pomp thro Towns ſhe goeg, 
And Health on all ſhe flently beſtows; 
Wich offer d Money they beſtrew the Plain, 
And Roſes cover her, and all her Train, 
Here ſome in Armsdance round among the crowd : 
Look dreadful gay in their own ſparkling Blood, 
Their Creſts ſtill ſhaking with a dreadtul Nod. 
Theſe repreſent thoſe armed Prieſts, who ſtrove 
To. drown the tender cries of Infant Jove ; 
By dancing quick they made a greater ſound, 
And beat their Armour as they dane'd around, 
Leſt Saturn, ſhould have found, and eat the Boy, 
And 8 for ever mourrꝭ d her prat{ing Joy : 
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For this her Train is arm'd ; or elſe to ſhow, 


bs A They *ll ſerve their Country, and enlarge it too, 


Wn, 


Far 


when ever danger or when Honour calls; 

Alt which, tho well contriv'd, is fond, and falſe. 
For every Deity muſt live in Peace, 

In undiſturb'd and everlaſting Eaſe : 

Not care for us, from Fears and Dangers free, 


© Sufficient to his own Felicity. 

Nought here below, Nought in our Power he needs, 
7 Ne're ſmiles at good, nere frowns at wicked deeds, 
The Earth wants Senſe, but yet contains the Seeds 
And therefore Trees and living Creatures breeds: 
Now thoſe that would their wanton Fancies pleaſe, 

+ And uſe the Name of Nepnme for the Seas, 


© Ceres for Corn, or Bacchus for the Vine, 

Rather than ſpeak the plainer terms ot Wine, 

Such Men may call, and ſtrength of fancy ſhow, 

The Earth the Mother of the Gods below 

And thoſe above altho ſhe is not ſo; | 
The Sheep, the warlike Horſe, and Bull in food * 


Agree, and all drink of the ſame cold flood; 
} | Yet they are different, and each delights 
© In's proper Motions, Manners, Appetites 


Such different Seeds in every Herb do grow, 

Such different Seeds in every Water flow, * 

No tho Blood, Humour, Nerves and Vein, and Bone, 
Are parts of Animal, and make up one, 

| Yet what varieties their Forms divide ? 

How all unlike ? Their difference vaſtly wide. 

So all Combuſtibles, tho not the ſame 

In other things, have part of ſuch a frame, 

As make gay Sparkles, Aſhes, Light, and Flame : 
{And fo conſider every thing you Und 


Each made of different Seeds in Shape and Kind. 
Laſtly 


way, 
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ror agree 


wth af. Some things halt Beaſt, halt Man, and ſome would 


Lucretius Book II. 

Laſtly, we all confeſs ſome Objects pleaſe 4 
The Smell and Taſte at once t 
Now Seeds of different Shapes muſt make up theſe, ) 
For Taſte and Smell do different Organs ſtrike, 0 
Therefore their figures cannot be alike ; J 
So that each Maſs doth different Shapes encloſe, by 
And every Body different Seeds compoſe. $ 

A pregnant proof ©} my Perſe affords : 5 
For there are Letters common to all Words, 1 
Yet ſome of different Shapes and Fipures joyn | 
To make each different Word, each different Line; 
Not but that many are in Shape the ſame, | 
But all agree not in one common Frame. 
And fo of other things, tho Thing are made 
Of many common Seeds in order laid, * 
Let may the Compounds widely diſagree, | 
And we may juſtly gueſs that Stone, and Tree, 
Or Animal kind, as Bird, and Beaſt, and Man, 
From Seeds of different ſhapes and kinds began. 

Yet aljoyn not with 4%; for thence would rife 
Vaſt Monſters, Nature's great abſurdities: 
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Tall Trees above, and Animals below : (grow 
Some joyn'd of Fiſb and Beaſts, and every where 
Frightful Chimers's breathing flames appear. N 
But ſince we ſee no ſuch, and Things ariſe | IT 
From certain Seeds of certain Shape and Size, | Fe 
And keep their Kind as they increaſe and grow, | 
There's ſome fix d reaſon why it ſhould be ſo. K. 
For ſee, our Limbs receive from all their food T. 
Aprecable Parts, which turn'd to Fleſh and Blood U. 
Accept the vital Motions ; but for thoſe | So 
That diſagree with her, ſme Nature throws 50 
Thro open paſſages away, but more = 
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57 For Seeds of things nere change, tho Colours do: 


/ By ſecret impulſe fly thro every Pore ; 


For they could never joyn, but Rill at ſtrife 
Obſtruct all Motions that are fit for Life. 


| Now theſe are Cathulick Laws, theſe Rules do bind 


Not Animal: alone, but every Kind: 

For ſince all in their Nature different be, 

The Figures of their Seeds mult diſagree; 

Not but that many are in Shape the ſame, 
But all agree not in one common frame. 

No ſince the Seed: are different, thence will 
5 A difference in their Weight, and Motion too, 
Their Stroke, Connection, Concuſi, Now by theſe, >] 
Not Animals alone, but Heaven, Earth Seas, | 
Are plac'd in their own proper Species. | 
Now further learn, what I with toyl and Pain, 
With many a careful Thought and /abouring Brain 
Have ſought to teach thee, leſt you ſhould miſtake, 
And think the Seeds of Black Compolures Black:; 

Ot White things bite, or other Bodies wear 
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grow 


f Thoſe different colours that their Seeds did bear; 
For Seeds are colourleſ, without a Dye, Seeds are 
Or like or unlike thoſe- that ſeem to lie Colourleſs. 


On Bodies ſurfaces, and ſtrike our Eye. 
Now if you think ſuch Seeds are things unkit 
To be conceiv'd, how fond is the conceic ? 
| For ſince that Men born Blind, whoſe Natural Night 
Was never ſcatter d by one beam of Light, | 
| Know things by couch, he's fooliſh that denies | 
| That any notices of things can riſe, 
Ualeſs from Colours entring at our Eyes. | 
So when we feel i'th dark, and form from thence 
Some Images, what Colours ſtrike our Senſe? 

But this Poſition ſtronger Res ns ſhow, 
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For change it's frame, and change and change again, Ig. 


| Juſt ſoin one pure Whitenels we ſhould view 


Lucretins. Book II. | 
For ſomewhat muſt ſurvive each change, and be 
Eſſentially immutable, and free; \ 
Leſt all ſhould fink to Nought, and thence arife ; Y 
For what uu chang'd from what it vas, That dies. B 
Therefore Seeds colourleſs, unfit for view | 1 
Or grant, or grant Annihilation true. 


Beſide, — IF. 
If Seeds are colourleſi, and free from Dyes, 12 
But form'd of different Figures, whence may riſe FF 
The numerous Colours, gay Varieties ? IN 
And ſince, as we Diſcours d before, we find 7 


It matters much with what firſt Seeds are joyn'd, 
What Figure, what poſition they maintain, Nan 
What Motions give, and what receive again, 


Þ, 
"Tis ſtreight reſolv d, why things as Black as Night > , 
Can change fo ſoon, and put on Virgin White 7 
And ſcatter all around their vigorous Light. bin 
As in the Sea, when the mad Ocean raves, s 
And white Curls riſe upon the foaming Waves; 551 
For thus it is, that which ſeem' d Black, before, * 
By loſing little Parts and taking more, Aae 
Their Number, Motion, Order, Station, Site, 1 


Poſition chang d, from Black are turn'd to W hite. Had 


But if the Sea were ting'd with Natural Sky, The 
What force, what art could make it change the Dye 


Yer ſtill the Native Tincture would remain, | by 

And never put on White ; but if the Seed, . 108 
Painted with different Colours, all agreed, | bf 

To make one White, as little parts that bear 1d 
Quite different Figures can compole one ſquare 3 Ve 
Then it would follow, as in ſquares there lie hoſ 
Such different Figures naked to our Eye, dd & 
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A thouſand Colours mixt, and different too, 
Belides, look o'er thole different ſhapes, for there 

No hindrance in their Natures doth. appear, 

Why all may nat agree to make one Square. 

But neither Senſe, nor Nature's Laws permit, 

That different Colours ſhould compoſe. one white, 
Pefides, the only: cauſe that all propoſe 

For colour'd Seeds, this Fancy overthrows : 

For lere, from white, white Bodics do not riſe, 


o 


Nor black from black bur Seeds of various Dyes. . ; 5, 


Now colourleſs Seeds will ſooner make a white. 
Than black, or any other oppoſite. 
Befide, {ince Colours are alone by Day, 


8 owe their Beings to the glittering Ray, 
But Seeds of Things do not exiſt alone 


57 Day ; lis plain that they are ting d with none: 
For how can Colours be i'th' darkeſt Night, 


Pince they all change, and vary wich the Light, 
According as the Ray s chlique or nabe ? 
$0 Plumes that go around the Pigem's head, 


pometimes look brisker with a deeper red 
And then in different Poſi ion ſeen, 


brow a gay Shy all inter mixt with Green: 


pnd fo in Peaceck's fails, all fill'd with Light, 
The Colour- varies with the change of Site. 


Now fince theſe Colours riſe from beams of th' Sun 


«fi-x, they cannot be wheh thoſe are gone; 

ad lince the Eyes a different ſtroke receive 

rom white, from that which lack, or others give; 
nd fince it matters not hat Colours worn 

ö things we touch, but What fit Shapes are born; 
Ve ealily-infer Seeds want no Dyes, 

hoſe-che varjecy of Shapes ſupplies, 


nd thence thoſe different ſorts of Touch may riſe, 
| H B. be, 
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In any Shape, then tell me why we find 


Before they come to be as ſmall as Seed. 


Some Seeds too ſmall and ſubtle for our Eye, 


' Whoſe Sound, nor Taſte, our Tongue, nor Ears per- 


Lucretius. 


| Beſide, ſince certain Colours don't agree 
To certain Shapes, and am Dye may be 


Such Colours (till belong to ſuch a Kind ? 

Why cannot Crows their uſual Dye forſake, 

And put on White? why not Swans mourn in black ? 
Again, break any bing, we find at laſt, 

The le, the Parts, the more the Colours waſt. 

For Inſtance, ſhave but Gold, the gawdy Red, 
Which thro the whole Cempolure once was ſpread, 
Is loſt and gone, the Parts unheeded lie, 

Nor with their tempting Purple court our Eye. 
Which ſhews, that Bodies are from Colours free'd, 


Beſides, ſince ſome ne er touch the Ear, or Noſe, 
With Sound or Smell, we naturally ſuppoſe 
That neither Sound nor Smell belongs co thoſe. 
So likewiſe, ſince tis nonſenſe to deny 
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Thoſe free from Colour we muſt all conceive, 
As well as thoſe from Sound, and Taſte believe, 


And yet the Mind can comprehend as well [ cein 
[Theſe void of Dye, as thoſe of Sound and Smell. 
Beſide, not only Colour is not found 
a Seed, but neither Smell, nor Taſte, nor Sound: 
They no brisk Odours in 1 ſend 
Or to delight our Noſe, or to offend; 11 
But void of Odours all. So Artiſts choſe V 
An inodourous Liquor to compoſe | V 
Their rich Perfumes, leſt they infect, and ſpoit 
Their Odours with the native Smell of Oyl. 
Well then, as all theſe former Reaſons ſhow, 
The Seeds on compound — ne et beſtow 
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IK U. Their Sound, their Taſte, or Smel'; for they have none, — C_ 
No proper Sound, or Odeur of their own; ; | 1 


Nor Heat, nor Cold, nor any Qualiy; 8 
Iror thoſe are ſubject all to change, and die, 
Fen ſuch as viſcous, hritile, hollow are, 
all which ariſe from putrid, ſoft, and rare; 
ck? WI For either theſe cannot to Seeds agree, 
| Or Seeds are not immortal all, and free 
| From change, and therefore things may fall to noughi: 


All which, how fond, my former Reaſons taught. Senſibles 
cad, Now fanher, thoſe Compoſures that pergerve, you N 
| Enobled all with various Senſe, derive Senſe. 
| Their Beings from Inſenſible, and live, 


| This every Common Generation ſhows, 

And rather proves this truth, than overthrows. 

For look, what numerous PALS of Worms, and Flies 
From putrid and fermenting Clods ariſe, 

When Seminal Rain deſcends in ſoftning Dew, 

And makes the wearied Earth bring forth anew. 

Beſides, Leaves, Water, Graſs, do make up Beaſt, 

And Man too feeds on thoſe, and is increaſt; 
Their Fleſh is turn'd to ours, and fo agen 

The Birds and Beaſts increaſe by eating Men. 

All which doth prove, that any ſort of food 

Nature can turn to proper Fleſh, and Blood: 

Whence Animals, thoſe things of Senſe, ſhe frames, 
As out of Mood ſhe raiſeth Fire and Flames. 

And hence, as we diſcours d before, we find 

It matters much with what firſt Seeds are joyn'd 5 
What Site, and what Poſition they maintain, 

What Motions give, and what receive again: 

But what confirms, what prompts thee to believe 

That things endow'd with Senſe can ne er derive, 


5 Their Beings from Injenſibles, and live 
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percbance, as common Obſervation ſhows, 


* Becauſe Earth, Stone, Wood, various things compoſe, | 


And yet there's neither Life, nor Senſe in thoſe. 
But here you muſt confider, neither I, 
Nor any Maſter of Philoſophy 

Affirm, that every Being may commence 

A Senſible, and ſhew the acts of Senſe: 

But that theſe Seeds, when Sen/ibles ariſe, 
Muſt all have a condenient Shape, and Si 
Poſition, Motion, Order: now not one 
Ol theſe appears in Earth, or Wood, or Stone. 
Vet theſe fermented by a timely Rain, 

Grow fruitful, and produce a numerous train 
Of Worms, banks the little Bodies leave 
Their former Site, and Union, and receive 


** 


New Motion, into new Poſition fall 


And Order, fit to make an Animal. 
Belides, thoſe that contend that things commence 


Senfiles,-from Seeds endow'd with Senſe, 
Muſt grant thoſe Seeds are ſoft ; for Senſe doth | joyn 


To tender Gut alone, or Nerve, or Vein, 
All which are ſoft, and eaſily diſſolv'd. 

But grant they could eternally endure, 
Suppoſe them all from fatal Change ſecure, 
Yer other Doubts occur. For further ſee, 
IF all thofe Seed: have Senſe, that Senſe muſt be, 
Or of one ſingle Member, or of All; 

And fo be like a Perfect Anima]: 


But now the parts in a divided ſtate 


Enjoy no Senſe : The Hand, if ſeparate, 


Can feel no more, nor any Member live 


Divided from the Boch, nor perceive. 
Well then, each mult be like an Animal, 
Each ſingle Seed contain the Senſe of Alt: 


But 


Book II. Lucretius. 

But if like Animals; then tell me why, 
As well as Animals, they cannot die? 
And why Immortal all? But grant them ſo; 
Vet what could all their Combinations do, 
But make ſome Animals? and what increaſt 
But Senſibles r 9235 
As Man gets only Man, and Beaſt gets Beaff. 

Put if the Seeds in Mixture loſe their own, 
And rake another Senſe, when their's is gone, 
What need of any? why ſhould we ſuppoſe 
bey ever had that Senſe, which they muſt loſe? 

Belide, fince, as I urg d before, tis true 8 
That Birds are made of Eggs; ſince ſoftning Dew 
'erments the Clods to Worms, we know from thence 
hat Senſibles riſe from Seeds void of Senſe. 
| If any grants the thing, that Senſe can riſe 
rom Senſleſs Seeds, if he conſents to this; 
but ſays, That it 1 form d, and faſbion d all 
Change i thi Seeds, before the Animal, 
; any other things are born, and grow: 
or his Conviction, I ſhall only ſhow, 

at Nature's fixt, and ſteddy Laws decree'd, 


hat nothing ſhould be chang'd, that Nought ſhould 
breed 25 


ithout a combination of the Seed. , 
nd thus without the Limbs no Senſe can riſe, 

cannot be, before the Body u; 

cauſe the Seeds lie ſcatter d every where, 

Heaven, in Earth, and Water, Flame, and Air ; 

ot yet combin d to make an Animal, e 
or Senſe, that Guide, and Governour of all. 

Beſide, when ſtrokes oo ſtrong for Nature fall 

d mighty preſſures cruſh an Animal, | 
Senſe and Vital Powers are ſcatter d all. 


For 


— 
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For then the little Seeds d ſeparate, 


And all be vital Powers are ſtopt by Fate. 

At length the Motion ſcatter d thro the whole, 
Breaking the vital ties of Limbs and Soul, 
Expels and drives it out at every-Pore : 

For what can For, for what can Stroke do more, 


Than difunite thoſe Seeds chat jeyn d before? 


But when the Force is weak, more lig bt the blows, 

The ſmall remains of Life with eaſe compole 

Thoſe violent Motions of approachung Fate, 

And call back all things to their former ſtate; 

Expel »ſurping Death, that ſeem'd to obtain 

An Empire there, and ſettle Senſe again: 

Elſe why ſhould /;ving Creatures, that arrive 

So near the gates of Death, return, and live, 

Rather than enter in, when come ſo nigh, 

And end their almoſt finiſh'd Race, and die ? 
Beſide, ſince we fee! Pain, when outward Force 

Diverts the Atoms, from their Natural Courſe, 


And ſhakes them o'er the Limbs, but when they 


obtain 
Their Natural Motion, and their place again, 
A quiet Pleaſure ſtreight ſucceeds the Pain, 


It tollows, that the Seeds are things unfir, 


Or to be toucht with Pain, or with Delight ; ; 
Becauſe they are not made of other Seed, 
Whoſe Change of Motion, or of Site may breed 
Vexing Pain, Pleaſure, or Delight; and hence 
I: follows too, that they are void of Senſe. 

But further now: If we muſt needs believe, 


That Seeds have Senſe, becauſe the Things perceive ; 


What fort of Seed mult form the Human Race? 
Can violent Laughter ſcrew their little Face? 


Or can they drop their Briny Tears apace ? 
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Can they or laugh, or weep ?. Can they deſcry 
The greateſt — of Philoſophy : 2 
Diſcourſe how thing are mixt ꝰ Or comprehend 
On what firm Principles the mſelves depend? 
For things which do enjoy the Faculties, 
And Powers of perfect Animali, muſt riſe 
From other Seeds, and thoſe muſt be begun | 
Fm others, and ſo to infiutum on, | 
For thus I'll urge: Whatever can perceive, . 
Diſcourſe, laugh, reaſon, flatter, weep, or grieve, 
Muſt be compounded, and muſt owe their frame 
To proper Seeds, which can perform the ſame. 
But if this ſeem abſurd; and dul, moroſe, 
And heavy Seeds can laughing things compoſe ; 
If wiſe, or if diſcurſive things can riſe 
From Seeds, that neither reapn, nor are wiſe ; 
What hinders then, but that a Senſible | 
May ſpring from Segds, all void of Senſe, as well? 
Laſtly, we all from Seed Celeſtial riſe 
Which Heaven, our Common Parent, (till ſupplies. 
From Him the Earth receives enlivening Rain, 
And ſtreight ſhe bears Bird, Tree, and Beaſt, and Mor, 
And proper food for all, by which they thrive, 
Grow ſtrong, and propagate their Race, and live 
Thence juſtly all the name of Mother give, 
And ſo each part returns when Bodies die, 
What came from Earth, to Earth; what from the Sky 
Dropt down, aſcends again, and mounts on bigh. 
For Death doth not deſtroy, but diſunite 
The Seeds, and change their Order, and their Site : 
Then make new combinations, whence ariſe | 
In Bodies all thoſe great Varieties ; 
Their Change in Colour, Shape, and Frame; ard thence 
Some for a while enjoy, then loſe their Senſe. | 
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Lucretiuu. \ | Book IT. 
From whence, as we obſerv'd before, we find 
It matters much with what firſt Seeds are joyn d; 
What Site, and what Poſition they maintain, 
What Motion give, and what receive again , 
And that the Seeds of Bodies ne'er contain 


Such fragil tranſient things, as ſeem to lie 


On Bodies ſurfaces, and change, and die. | 
It matters much, even in theſe tuder Lines; ® 

How, or with what, each ſingle Letter joyns; 

For the fame Letters, or almoſt the ſame, 

Make Words to ſignifie Earth, Sun, and Flame, 

The Moon, the Heaven, Corn, Animals and Trees, 

And Sea; bur their Poſition diſagrees, 

Their Orders not alike. In Bodies ſo: 

As their Seeds, Figure, Order, Motion do, 

The Things themſelves muſt change, and vary too. 
But now attend, I Il teach thee ſomething new 3 

'Tis ſtrange, but yet tis Reaſon, ard tis true. 

Een what we nom with greateſt Eaſe receive, 

Seem'd ſtrange at fir ſt, and we could ſcarce believe; 

And what we wonder at, as Years encreaſe, 

Will ſeem more plain, and all our wonder ceaſe. 

Far look, the Heaven, the Stars, the Sun, and Moon, 

If on a ſudden unto Mortals ſhown, 


Diſcover'd now, and never (cen before, 


What could have rais d the People's wonder more? 
What could be more admir'd at here below ? 
E'en you had been ſurpriz d at ſuch a ſhow. 
But nom all cloy'd with theſe, ſcarce caſt an Eye, 
Or think it worth the pains to view the Sky. 
Wherefore fly no Opinion, cauſe tis new, 
But ſtrictly ſearch, and after careful view, 
Reject, if falle; embrace it, if tis erue. 

Now I have proy'd before, this mighty Space 


Is 
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| Ts Infinite, and n no loweſt place, 
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Nor uppermo no bounds this Al controle, 
For that's ail the Nature of the Mole. 


| Now fince thro this Vait Space Seeds always move 


With various turns, and from Erernal ſtrove ; ; 
Who can imagine there ſhould only riſe 1 


| Oar ſingle Earth, our Air, and our Skies; 


Whilſt _ the other Matter ſcatter d ud 


| Eſpecially, ſince theſe from Chance aroſe ; 


When the u#thinking Seeds by various blows, 


| Now this now that way mov'd, at laſt was hurl'd 


Into the decent Order of thi4 World; 


And made fit combinarions: whente began 


| The Earth, the Heaven, the Sea, and Beaſt; and Man. 


'Tis prov'd, and certain then, that other-where 


| The buſie Am. joyn, as well as here; 
Such Eurths, ſuch Seas, ſuch Men, fach Beaſts ariſe, 
| All like to thoſe incloſed by our Shes, 


Again: When there can be no bind ing Cauſe, 


| But Place and Seed enough; by Nature's Laws 
| Things muſt be made : Now if che Seeds ſurmount 


The utmoſt ſtretch of Numbers vaſt account 


| Ard the ſame Nature can compoſe a Maſs, 

| As once in\ this, in any other place; 

| It plainly follows, that there muſt ariſe 

| Diſtin&t and numerous Worlds, Earth, Men, and 2 


la places diſtant, and remote from this. 


Now farther add: No Species hath but one, 


Which is begun, increas'd, and grows alone; 


| Bur every Kind doth certainly contain g 
Of Individuals a numerous train, 
4s Bird, and ſilent Fiſh; as Beaſt, and Man; 
Therefore the Species of the Sim, and Moon, 
Of * Earth, muſt needs have more than _ 

I or 
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For every one of theſe is made, and grows 

| By the fame Nature's Catholick Laws with thoſe, 

4 W hoſe þþ acious Kinds do numerous trains encloſe. 

It this you'll underſtand, you'll plainly ſee, 

| How the vaſt. Maſs of Matter, Nature free 

170 From the proud Care of th' Medling Deity, 

1 Doth work by her own private ſtrength, and move, 

el Without the trouble of the Poweys above. 

5 For, how, good Gods, can thoſe that live in peace, 
In undiſturb'd and everlaſting Eaſe, 

{ Rule this vaſt 47? their labouring thoughts divide 
_ Twixt Heaven and Eatth, and all their Motions guide, 
. Send Heat to ws, the various Orbs controle, 

"i Or be immenſe, and ſpread o re all the Whole? 
| Or hide the Heaven in Clouds, whence Thunder thrown 
Does beat their own aſpiring Temples down ? 
Or thro vaſt Defarts breaks the innocent Wood, 
Nor hurts the Bad, but ſtrikes the Fuft and Good ? 
The Wirld Now the Infinite Maſs ſends new ſupplies ; 
—_— 7 Into the World already form'd ; whence Skies F 
And this vaſt Ball of Earth, and boiſterous Seas, E 
And ſpacious Air, grow bigger and increaſe : | 
5's For all to their own proper Kinds retire, 5 
= - To Earth the earthy, fiery parts to Fire, 
, To Water, watry, till they grow as great 
„ As Nature's fixt and ſteddy Laws permit. 
| | For as in Animals, 'when every Vein 
1 . - Receives no more than what flies off again, 
Thoſe can increaſe no more; ſuch means ſecure 
= T hoſe things from farther growth, when once mature. 
Asem-. For that which looks ſo fair, ſo gay, and young, 
_ Climbs to Maturity, grows great, and ſtrong ; 
That mam parts receives, and ſtill retains, 


"4 And ſpends but few ; becauſe thro all the Veins 
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Look gay, and young, until they grow mature. 
Thence by degrees our Strength melis all away, 


| Too ſmall decay ing Nature to renew; 
{ The Stock is largely ſpent, no new ſupply 


| Therefore they needs muſt fall, thir Nature brqke 


Such mighty bulky Animals before, 
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The little nouriſhing parts with eaſe diffus d, 

Are there in little Space confin'd, and us d 

For growth; but few flie off, and break the chain, 
And get their former liberty again. 

For tho things loſe their parts, when thoſe are gone, 
Some new lupplies of other Seedſtome on, 

And more than they have loſt: Thus things endure, 


And treacherous Age creeps on, and things decay. 
For Bodies now grown big, and large, which ceaſe 
From their continued growth, nor more encreaſe, 
Thoſe ſpend the more, their parts diſperſe with caſe. | 
The Nouriſhing parts come {lowly on, and few, 


— 


Sufficient to make good thoſe parts that dies 


By Inward walting, or External ſtroke ; 

Becauſe the the ſtock of nouriſhment decays 

As Age creeps on; and ſtill a thouſand ways 

The little Enemies without oppoſe, 

And ſtrive to kill them by continual blows: : 

And fo the World muſt fall, tho new ſupply 

The Maſs affords, to raiſe thoſe things that die. 
Yetall in vain; for Nature cannot give 

Supplies ſufficient, nor the World receive. 

Een now the World's grown old; een that ſhe bore 


— 


Now bears a Pu Inſect, and no more. | 
For who can think theſe Creatures, fram'd above, 
The t*tle buſineſs of ſome medling Fove ? 
And thence to peeple this inferiour Bal, 
By Homer's golden chain let gently fall? 

1 Nor 
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Nor Aid they iſe from the rough Seas, but Earth, 
3 To what ſhe now doth feed at firſt gave birth. 

g Beſide, ſhe Corn, and Wine, and Oy] did bear, 
. | And tender Fruit, without the Tiers care. 
She brought forth Herbs, which now the feeble Soil 
Can ſcarce afford to all our pain and toll. 


1 | We labour, ſwet, and yet by all this ſtrife, 
if Can ſcarce get Corn and Wine enough 25 Liſe. 
. Our Men, our Oxen groan, and never cæaſe, 


So faſt our Labours grow, our Fruits decreaſe, 
Nay, oft the Farmers with a ſigh complain, 
Thar they have labour'd all the Year in vain, 
EE: And looking back on former Apes, bleſs 
| With anxious thoughts their Parents Happiness; 


; 


. ly Talk loudly, how that Pious they were fill d, 2 
* Content with what the willing Soil did yield, 5 
7 Tho each Man then enjoy d a narrower Field: 
| 5 But never think, fond Fools, that Age will waſt ; 


This mighty \ World, and break the frame at laſt, 


we The End of the Second Book. 
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THE THIRD BOOK. 


brought, 
Hee, who baſt Light from midſt rhick Darkneſ; Praiſe of 
And Life's advantages and pleaſures taught, Epicurus. 

1 Thee, chiefeſt glory of the Grecian State, 
ſtrictly trace; willing to imitate, ages: 
Not contradift : For how can Larks oppoſe 
be vigorous Sans? they are unequal Foes; 

r how can tender Kids with feeble Force 

Contend in Racing with the noble Horſe 2 

Thou, Parent of Philoſophy, haſt ſhown 
The way to Truth, by Precepts of thy Own, 
or as trom ſweeteſt Flowers the labouring Bee 
tracts her precious Juice; Great Soul, from Thee 
Ve all our Golden Sentences derive ;, | 
viden, and fit Eternalh to live, N 
or when l hear thy mighty Reaſons prove | 
this World was made without the Powers above, 
| fears and rerrors waſt, and fly apace. 
hro parted Heavens I ſee the mighty Space, 
he Riſe of Things, the Gods, and Happy Seats, 
hich Storm or violent Tempeſt never bears; 
or Snow invades, but with the pureſt Air, 


d gawdy Light diffus d, logk gay and fair; 
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* There Bownteows Nature makes ſupplies for Eaſe, 
There Minds enjoy an undiſturbed Peace; 
But that which ſenſeleſs we ſo groſly ſear, 
No Hell, no ſulphurous Lakes, no Pools appear; 
And thro the Earth I can diſtinctly view 
What underneath the by/ie Atoms do. 
From ſuch like thoughts I mighty pleaſure find, 
And filently admire thy ſtrength of Mind ; 
By whoſe one ſingle force, to curious Eyes 
All naked and expos 'd whole Nature lies. 
Since then I've taught, what Seeds of Bodies are, 
And how they move, what different Shapes they bear, 
And how from zbeſe all Beings firſt may ſpring : 
The Subject. Next of the Mind, and of the Soul III ſing, 
And chaſe that dread of Hell, thoſe idle Fears, 
That ſpoil our Lives with Jealouſics and Cares, 
5 Diſturb our Joys with Dread of pains beneath, 
And ſuly them with the black Fear of Death, 
Ezar of For tho ſome talk, they ſhould leſs fear to die, 
_ 7 2 Than live in a Diſegſe, or Infamy ; 
Evil, That they know well the Soul conſiſts in Blood, 
And our Philoſophy can do no Good; 
Obſerve, they talk thus rather out of love 
To empty Praiſe, than what they ſay approve : 
For the ſame Men, to chains or baniſhment, 
Condemn'd to th' Gallics, or to Priſon ſent, 
Tho infamous by horrid Crimes they're grown, 
Yer ſtill ondure, and patiently live on; 
Nay, more than that, where e're the V/retches come, 
They facrifice black Sheep on every Tomb, 
To pleaſe the Manes; and of all the rout, 
When Cares and Dangers preſs, grow moſt devout: 
Well then to know Mens Souls, and what they are, 
View them beſer with Dangers and with Care: 


Fe 
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For then their Words will with their Thoughts agree, 
Ind, all the Mask pull'd off, ſhow what they be. 
Beſide, all blind Ambition, all fierce Luit 
Of Avarice, thoſe Parents of unjuſt, 
Which make Men plunge thro? ſins, and vex each hour 
With Cares and Pains, to climb to Wealth, or Power; 
This ſhame, theſe great diſturbers of our Breath, 
Are chiefly nouriſht by the Fear of Death. 
For Infamy, Contempt, and Poverty, 
Do ſeem {o near the Gates of Death to lie; 
ar, {Thar whilſt by ſenſteſ Fears Men frighted firive 
As far remov'd as poſſible to live, 
By Civil Wars endeavour to get more, 
And doubling murders, double their vaſt ſtore; 
Laugh o're their Brothers gravesz and timorous Gueſts 
All hate, and dread their neareſl Kinſmens Feaſts. | 
From the ſame cauſe the meager Envious riſe, 
And look on others Wealth with troubled Eyes; 
Complaints they make, and paſſionately repine, : 
That ſome with Power, and ſome with Honour ſhine, 
Whilſt they lie mean and-low, and without Fame; 
And thus they die for Statues, and a Name. 
| When ſome this Dread ſtrikes deep, e en Life they hate, 
Ard their own Hands prevent the ſtroke of Fate: 
Vet (till are ignorant, that this vain Fear 
Breeds all the trouble, jealouſie and care; 
Makes Men unkind, unchaſt and break their truſt; 
In ſhort, deſtroys whate re is good, and juſt. 
So ſome their Parents, and their Country (ell, 
To free themſelves from Death, and following Hel : 
For We i'th Day, as Boys i th Night, do fear 
dradows as vain too, and ſenſleis as thoſe are. 
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| Vheretore that Darkneſs that o'reſpreads our Souls, 


Which 


FN hat can diſperſe, but thoſe Eternal Rules, 


Not Har- 
mony. 


And a deep inſihgt into Names Laws? 


Is part of Man, as Hands, and Feet, and Eyes 


But is a Vita! Habit of the Whole; 


And fo o'th' contrary : when Mind: oppreſt 
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Which from firm Premuſes crue Reaſo: n draws, _ 


Firſt then, the Mind, in which the Reaſon lies, 


Are parts of Animals; tho ſome have taughr, 
And thoſe Philoſophers, that Senſe, and Thought, 
Do no particular Seat, and part controle, 


In Greek call'd Harmony, and that from thence 
Flows all our Reaſon, Life, and Thought, and Senſe; 
But tis no Part. So Health, and Strength belong 
To Man, yet are no Parts of him that's ſtrong. 
But this is falſe. 
Foro ften when theſe vi/ible Limbs do ſmart, 
Brisk Joy's ſtill ſeated in ſome unſeen Part. 


Sink under Cares, their. Bodies are at reſt. 
So often whilſt the Hand or Foot complains, 
The Head is vigorous, and free from pains. 
Beſide, when charms of Sleep have clos d our Eyes 
Languid, and void of Senſe the Body lies; 
Yet even then, ſome other Part appears 


Diſturb'd with Hope, with Joy, and empty Fears. 


But further, to convince you that the Sou! 
Is Part, and not the Harmony of the Whole : 
For tho ſome Limbs are loſt, Lite keeps her Scat; 
But when few Parzicles of Vital Heat, 
And our laſt Breath goes out, Lite likewiſe flies: 
And the Forſaken Carcaſs walts, and dies: 
Which proves our Lives not equally depend, 
For their beginning, continuance, and end, 
Oa every Part; but chiefly Heat and Air, 
Make Life withia us, and preſerve it there : 
Then both theſe Two are there; but ſwifily gone, : 
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and leave our Limbs, as treacherous Death comes on. 
Now ſince the Nature of the Mind and Soul 

Is fully found, and prov'd a Part of th Whole, 

Let thoſe that call it Harmony, and pleaſe 

Their Fancies to derive ſuch Words as theſe 
; From Mvuſick's Sounds, or whenſoe'er it came, 

Apply'd to that which had no proper Name, 
Take back their Term again; tis here o'erthrown, 
And uſeleſs prov d: Let us go farther ou. 
Next then, I muſt afficm the Sou! and Mind The Mind 
Make up one ſingle Nature cloſely joyn'd,. 
But yet the Mind's the Head and Ruling 
Call'd Reaſon, and its ſeated in the Heafe ;, 


nd Hope, which proves the Minꝗ muſt needs be there; 
But the Inferior Part, the Soul, confin'd' | 
o all the Limbs, obeys the R Mind, 

and moves as that directs; torjonly that 


8. 
do often whilſt the labouring Mind oppreſt 
dinks under Cares, the Soul enjoys herxeſt : 
ut when the Mind a violent Paſſion ſha 
Vt that diſturbance too the Sou partakes; 
old (wears bedew the Limbs, the Face looks pale, 

| be Tongue begins to falter, Speech to fail, 

The Ears are fill d with noiſe, the Eyes grow dim, 

\nd feeble ſhakings ſeize on every Limb. 

Beſide, on ſudden Frights Men often ſwoon ; * 
ſtrange Effect: from which tis plainly known, 
L ne Mind and Soul are vnd, and make but one; 
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The Mind ® For here the Mind's force ſtrikes the Soul, and fo 
* The ſtroke goes on, and ſtrikes the Body too. 
| But, co enlarge the Inſtance more, this proves 
The Mind material too, becauſe it moves, 


And ſhakes the Limbs, makes them look pale and wan; 


In ſhort, directs, and governs the whole Man: 
All which is done by Touch, and what er touch 
Are Bodies, then the Mind and Soul are ſuch. 


| TheMindis The Mind prov i d Body, I'll go on to find | 


d What ſort of Body tis that makes the Mind. 

and round. Firſt then, it is a ſmall and ſubtle one, 
Becauſe no Action is fo ſwiftly done 
As what the Mind begins. This Inſtance proves 

The Mind, than other things more ſwiftly moves; 

But what thus eaſie to be mov'd is found, 
Of very little Seed, and very round 
Muſt needs be fm d; ſo that the weakeſt ſhove 
May puſh them forward on, and make them move. 
Water by lighteſt ſtrokes is mov d and flows, 
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Cauſe ſmall and ſlippery Parts the Streams compoſe; 


But Honey, and thick Liquors ſtubborn prove 
More dull, and heavy, and unapt to move; 

For all their Parts more joyn'd, and cloſer fall, 
Becauſe they re not fo round, fo ſmooth, and finall 
So heaps of Poppy-ſeed, ſo Sand disjoyn' d, 

Is ſcatter'd by the ſofteſt breath of Wind; 

But maſſy Stones, or Darts together caſt, 

Stand firm againſt, and ſcorn the rougheſt blaſt : 


Which proves, that Seeds ſmall, (mooth, and round are bt 


For vigorous Motion, rough and great for Reſt. 
Nou ſince the Nature of the Mind is found 
So apt to move, of Bodies ſmall and round, 


. It muſt be fram'd : Which Rnowledge (lovely Youb 


Will lead thee on to undiſcover'd Truth, 
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or hence by eaſie Inference you may gueſs, 
ow ſubtle all it's Parts, what mall receſs, 
cruſht togerher, it would all poſleſs. 
or when the ſtroke of Fate invades the Heart, How ſmall 
And the affrighted Mind and Soul depart, . 
Wan; be Weight and Bulk remain; contented Death 
eaves all ſecure, but Viral Senſe, and Breath; 
Therefore thoſe Seeds that frame this Soul, thro all 
Dur Limbs diffus d, are ſubtle thin, and ſmall : 
decaule when that's all gone, each Limb retains 
The former Bulk, the former Weight remains. 
o when the brisker Spirits leap from Wine, 
| \nd Parts from Odours from the Air combine; 
Vhen from our Limbs a ſubtle Humour flows, | 
'S; df the fame Weigbt and Bulk, the Body ſhows, 
gecauſe ſmall Seeds all Juice, all Smells compole. | 
[is certain then, thole Seeds that frame the Mind, 
- re thin and (mall, and ſubtle, and refin'd : 
ve. or when the Mind is gone, their former weight 
ach Limb retains, the Bulk remains as great. 
poſe 3 ¶ And yet 'tis mt; tor when Life's Powers decay, Mind 
gentle Breeze with Vapour flies away. fo 4K 
This Vapour likewiſe ſhews that Air is there, 
Heat hath Air ; for Heat by Nature rare 
all. Buſt ſtill be intermixt with Parts of Air. 
Vell then, we know the Mind and Soul compriſe 
bree Things, yet from all theſe no Senſe can riſe, 
o Vigorous Thought from ſuch a frame as this. 
ben we muſt add a Fourth,unto this Frame, 
\ Fourth ſomething, but without a Name, 
Vhoſe Parts are ſmooth, ſmall, ſubtle, apt to move, 
Vhen preſt or troubled by the weakeſt ſhove. 
rom hi comes Senſe, This the firſt ſtroke receives, 


And then the impulle to the Vapour gives; 
| Fi R 2 | Then 
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Then to the unſeen Wind, then to the Air, 
Thence thro our Limbs tis ſcatter'd every where; 
The Blood with troubled motion ſtrixes the Heart, 


And a quick Senſe runs thro each inward Part: 


Then thro the Marrow, then thro every Bone, 
Whether it be a ſharp, or pleaſing one: 

But violent Paſſions, as ſtrong Grief or Fear, 
Scarce enter far, and make Diſturbance there ; 
But ſtrange Convulſions run our Bodies o'er, 
And Life and Soul fly out at every Pore: 

But oft the Motion on the ſurface plays, 


Stops there, and that's the reaſon that Life ſtays. 


The four 
Parts are 


confus aly 


mi xt. 


Next, how theſe four are mixt, I would rehearſe, 


How fitly joyn d; but now my flowing Verſe 
The Latin Language s poverty doth check; 

Yet briefly, and as that permite, I! (peak. 

They all confu?dly move, no different Space 

To each allotted, and no proper Place 

Where chi divides from that, and lies alone, 

But all their Powers conjon'd, ariſe as One. 

So generally in every piece of Meat 

Our Senſe diſcovers Odors, Sapors, Hear, 

Vet lis the ſame Fleſh ; ſo Heat, and Air, and Wind, 


Make up one Nature mixt, and cloſely jon d, f whence 
With hat quick Force which makes them move, and 


Thro all the Body's Parts ſprings vigorous Senſe. 

This Nature's deeply hid, this doth poſſeſs 
The Inward'ſt Space, the moſt remote Receſs. 
As in our Limbs the Soul's remev'd from View, 
Becauſe his Seeds are thin, and ſmall, and few ; 
So this Fourth Nameleſs Force within the Soul 
Lies hid, it's chiefeſt Part, and rules the Whole. 
So likewiſe muſt the Heat, the Air, and ind, 
Be in convenient Place, and Order joyn'd : 


Thi 
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This muſt be uppermoſt, that lower fall, 
| To make it ſeem Que Nature fram'd of all ; 
Leſt Heat and Air, plac'd ſeparately, diſtract 
The Power of Senſe, and make it ceaſe to act. 
Heat in the Mind is ſhewn, when Paſſions riſe, 
And Anger burns ; it ſparkles thro the Hyes: 
And when the trembling Body ſhakes for Fear, 
And Blood grows cold, we know that Wind is there. 
In thoſe the Power of Air is chiefly ſeen, 
Whoſe Heart's untroubled, and their Look ſerene : 
Thoſe have moſt Hear, by Nature moſt inclin'd 
To Rage, ſuch. is the Lion's furious Mind, 
rſe, Who roaring burſts with generous Diſdain, 
Nor can his Breaſt his violent Rage contain. 
Moſt Parts of Vind compoſe the Deer's cold Soul, 
From whence a trembling Chill runs thro the W hole: 
The peaceful Ox contains moſt Parts of Air, 
Not ſubject unto too much Rage, nor Fear, 
A Temper midſt the Lion and the Deer. 
So Mens Minds differ too, tho Moral Rules 
And Arts do poliſh, and reform our Souls; 
Yet ſtill ſome Seeds remain, they ſtill appear 
ind, Thro all the Masks and Vizors we can wear: 
vhence Some ſmall Remainders of the Primitive Mind, 
re, and Some evil Paſſions will be left behind; 
Whence ſome are prone to Rage, ſome i Diſtruſt, 
Some Fearful are, and ſome more Mild than Juſt, 
A thouſand more Varieties they ſhow, 
Each different Mind hath difterent Manners too, 
Whoſe hidden Cauſes I ſhall ne'er explain, 
Or Names ſufficient, and expreffive feign, 
| For all theſe infinite Varieties ©. 
Of Shapes, whence all theſe different Manners riſe: | 
. Let this methinks might be affirm'd as true, 
Thu Thoſe tracts of Nasure are ſo weak, ſo few Which 


„ 


j 
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Which Learning leaves, that we in ſpight of theſe, 
May rival e' en the.Gods in Happineſs. 

bi This Nature thro the Limbs fpreads every where, 
Go And Life and Health preſerves with provident Care; 
For they are joyn d, and each on each depends, 

And the leaſt ſeparation Death attends. 


— K 
* 
++ 


4 As if from grains of Myrrh you force away 
992 The ravifhing Smell, their Natures too decay; 
wy ö So part the Soul and Limbs, you both deſtroy, 
"I So cloſe they joyn, and Common Lite enjoy. 

| Nor can the Soul and Body ſeparate, 


. | Perceive, or thiak in their divided ſtare z | 
RE For the firſt ſtroke is by the Nerves convey'd, 

1 3 And Senſe, from the Foynt motions of both, made. 
Beſides, the Body is not born alone, | 
Nor grows, nor lives, when Mind and Soul are gone; 
For tho the Water heated o'er the Fire, | 
May loſe ſome Vapouys, yer remain entire; 
The Limbs, when Mind and Soul are fled, ſubmit 
To the ſame fate and die, and rot with ic: * 


Before they paſs the conhnes of the Night, 
Whilſt yet within their Mother's Womb they lie, 
ee If theſe to ſeparate, they fail and die: 
percei . Whence learn, that ſince the Cauſe of Life's combin d, 
And lies in bsh, their INatures too are joyn'd. 
Farther, who to the Limbs all Senſe denies, 


u And ſays the Sou, which thro the Body lies, 
1s ſobject of that Motion we call Senſe, 
1-3 He fights againſt the cleareſt Evidence. 
1M What need of Arguments, what need of Word: ? 
fr The ſtrongeſt Proof the thing it ſelf affords : 
5 0 Yet every Limb wanis Senſe, when the Soul's gone, 
EM And loſeth much as feeble Age comes on. 


_ . 
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Nay more, before the Infants ſee the Light, ; 
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That Eyes no Objects ſee to Sight expos'd, 
But that the Soul, as thro wide Doors unclos d, 
Looks thro them is plain Nonſenſe : Tis refell'd 
BON Een by their Senſe, who this wild Fancy held; 
This ſeems ſo plain, tis brought fo near our Eyes, 
That he is blind, or ſhuts them, that denies; 
| Chiefly when fulgid Objects view'd, the Sight 
Grows dim, and dazled, by too great a Li; ht ; 
For Doors unclos d no harm nor danger know, 
Whatever Body t'is that paſſes thro. 
Were the Eyes Doors thro which the Sou! did look, 
View'd all around, and her fair Proſpect took, 
Our Sighe, would ſtronger, quicker, better prove, 
If zheſe pluckt out, we all the Bars remove. 
And now to ſolve theſe Doubts muſt not be brought, 


oy As learn'd Democritus his School hath taught, unf \ 
That Souls and Limbs are equal, o'er the Whole rag ö 
To every Limb an equal Part of Soul, 4 


For, firſt the Seeds of Soul are. leſs than thoſe, 
Which all the Body's Groſſer part compole ; 
Neither in Number, nor in Bulk fo great, 
| And o'er the Limbs in diſtant Spaces ſet: 
So that as few, and little, as ſuthce 

4 For that weak Motion, whence our Senſes riſe, 
* So few, ſo little, we muſt all confeſs 
Thoſe different Spaces, which thoſe See ds poſſeſa. 
For often falling duſt we ſcarce perceive, _ 
Nor Dew by Night, nor what the Spiders weave, 
When o'er our Limbs the ſubtle chains are ſpread, 
Or the decaying Web falls o'er our head; 
Nor Plumes, nor Chaff, nor luch light thing as thefe, 
Nor the ſoft Motion of the wandring Fleas : : 
So that a ſtrong Impreſſion muſt be made, 
That And the quick ſtroke to many parts convey'd, 
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Before the little Bodies of the Soul 

Can feel, and thro thoſe diſtant ſpaces roll; 

Meer, ſtrike, and part again, and thus perceive, 

Be pleas d with the ſoft Objects ſtroke, or grieve. 
The Mind's the chiefeſt Part of all the Hole, 

dhe chiefeft Life more depends on that, than on the Soul; 


When that departs, no Soul can longer ſtay 

But ſervilely attends, and flies away, 
Expires, and vaniſhes in the ſame Breath, 

And leaves the Limbs in the cold hands of Death. 
Bur he ſtill lives, whoſe Mind remains alone, 


Altho his Limbs lopt off, the Soul is gone. 


So let Ingenious Tyranes Malice ſtrive, 

Ol many Limbs, tho not of al deprive, 

And ſo divide the Soul, the Man will live. 
Thus leave the Pupil ſound, but cut the hire, 
We ſtil! enjoy the Noble Power of Sight; 

But that once hurt, tho all the Parts around 
Be left entire, and firm, and free from Wound, 
The Power decays, and an eternal Night, 
And frightful Darkneſs allo erſpreads the Sight; 
Darkneſs, where &er the wounded Eye- balls roll; 
And like theſe to in this are Mind and Soul. 

Now then, my Lovely Youth, to let thee know 
That Souls and Minds are born, and mortal too, 
I'll write ſuch Verſe, as ſhall appear to be 
By curious labour wrought, and worthy Thee: 
Do You take both expreſt by either Name, 
(Both Words in this Diſpute expreſs the ſame :) 
So that, for Inſtance, when the Sou! you find 
Prov'd Mortal, think I likewiſe mean the Mind, 
Since Both do 'make but One, two Natures joyn'd. 

Firſt then, ſince I have prov'd the Soul conſiſts 
Ot maler Pare: than Water, Smoak, or Miſts, 
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To prove this truth; In Infants, Minds appear 1 
nem and tender as their Bodies are: Wy N 
ln Man, the Mind is ſtrong; when Age prevails; 10 
And the quick Vigour of each Member tails, 7 
The Mind's Powers too decreaſe, and waſt apacey 114.0 
ind grave and reverend Folly takes the place: {a0 
Tislikely then the Sou! and Mind muſt die, uy 
like Smoak in Air it's ſcatter'd Atoms flie: 128 
Ince all theſe Proofs have ſhown, theſe Reaſons told, 78 
Tis with the Body born, grows ſtrong and old. 9 
Behides, as violent Paint, and ſtrong Diſcale Third Ar. Wo 
orment the Limbs, and all the Body ſeizes £m: n 
9 Grief and Trouble Mind and Soul ſurprize; 1 
3 EY : s o f I; 8 
I. 1 Tis ' WY 
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cauſe than all theſe three more apt to move, | Firit Ar 
ind take Impreſſion from a weaker ſnoveem Siem. 
For by the Images of Smoak and Stream, 
And thinneſt Miſts tis mov'd, as when in Dreams 
From fanſy'd Altars ſmoaky Clouds ariſe, 
And in dark rolls are ſcatter'd thro the Skies, 
Thoſe thoughts are rais'd by ſubtle Images 
And ſince you ſee, that when the Veſſels broke, 
The Water runs away, and the thin Smoaak 1 
by every Tempeſt ſcatter d thro the Air, 1 


Confus'dly mix with it, and periſſi there; un 
. dif 
Conclude the thin Contexture of the Mind, bz! 


| g | 3 1 
In eafier Prey to every rougher Wind, CC | ue 
With eaſe diffoly'd, when from the Bod) gonammmmm ®* Wil 
Iis toſt 1'th* Air, all naked, and alone. land a bo my 408 


7 a — | ; Fi "4 
Forfince the Limbs, that Veſſel of the Soul, Og, ** 
Could not contain it's Parti, and keep it whole, + 


When bruis'd or drain'd of Blood, how can the Air | 2 4 
A Body, than our Fleſh, our Blocd, more rares 4 1 
| Beſides, tis plain, that Souls are born and grow, Second Ar. Moe 
And all by Age decay as Bodies do. ä 1 
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Lucret ius. 
"Tis likely therefore that That alſo dies. 
Sometimes when violent Fevers vex the Brains, 
The Mind grows mad, and raves with equal paing ; 
Sometimes when dull and death-like Lethargy, 


And laſting ſleep fits heavy on the Eye, 
The Soul is- uf 4; and neither knows, nor hears 


His Friends kind voice, nor ſees their falling tears, 


Whilſt they with Fious Care about him weep, 
And' ftrive to rouſe him from his Death of ſleep. 
Since then the Limbs Diſeaſe affect the Mind, 
That muſt be mortal tod: for ſtill we find 
By thouſand Inſtances Diſeaſes wait | 
On Death, as the ſad Meſſengers of Fate 

Beſides,” when W ine's quick force hath. pierc d the 
And the brisk heat 'r diffus d thro every Vein, (brain 
Why do the Members all grow dull and weak ? 
The Tongue not with it's uſual ſwiſtneſs ſpeak ? 
The He- bali {wim, the Legs not firm and ſtrait, 
But bend beneath the bodies natural weight; 
Unmavly Quarrels, noiſe and ſobs deface 
powers of Reaſen, and uſurp their place? 
How 5 this be, did not the precious Juice 
Affect the Mind it elf, and ſpoil it's uſe ? 
Now things that can be thus diſturb'd, that ceaſe * 
From uſual actions, by ſuch Lets as theſe, 
Would die, ſuppole the force or ſtrokes increaſe. 

Oft - times with violent Fits a Patient falls, 
As if with Thunder ſtruck, and foams, and bawls, 
Talks madly, ſhakes, moves here and there, breaths ſhort 
Extends and tires his Limbs with Antick ſport : 
Becauſe the Venom, ſcatter'd o're the whole, 
Makes ſuch ſtrange ſtirs and motions thro the Soul; 
As boiſterous Storms which o're the Ocean rave, 


And raiſe white Curls upon rhe foaming Wave: 
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He groans, becauſe when pain'd, the ſzeds of Voice 

v-:k forth in a contus'd and troubled Noiſe : 

es mad, becauſe the parts of Sou! and Mind 

Ar: by the Poyſon's violence digoyn'd, 

Diturb'd, and toſt; but when the Cauſes ceaſe, ] 
The black malignant Humours, and Diſeaſe 1 
a ſome convenient Veſſel lurk in peace; | * 1 


His weakneſs wears, and he forgets his pain, == 
His Strength, his Life, and Senſe return again. : = 
Now ſince Diſeaſes can this Soul divide, Þ 
Whilſt ſtrengthned by, and to the Member: ty'd ; 9 
\Who can believe, this tender Subſtance, Mind, 4 
When from the Body loog'd, can brave the Wind? 3% 
And fince our Mind; as well as Bodies feel Sixth Ar} 1 
The powers of Medicines, that change, or heal, —— i 
They muſt be mortal, for to change the Soul | a 1 
You muſt, or change the order of the Whole; 1 
Take off ſome old, or add fome parts anew, ——< | bo. 
Now what's Immortal, common ſenſe hath told, bh 
(an gain not one nem part, nor loſe one old; | ll 


Fir whatſoever ſuffers change, unties 

I; Union, j not what it was, but dies: 

Therefore the Mind or by Diſeaſes griev'd, 

Or by the power of Medicines reliev'd, 

Shews her ſelf mortal: Such plain Evidence, | 

Drawn from the ſtrongeſt Reaſon, ſureſt Senſe, 

Voth all their ſpecious Sophiſtry oppoſe, 

And either way confutes and o7erthrows: 3 
Beſides, Experience ſhews, that Patients die — 

by piece · meal, thro the Toes, then Legs, then Thigh 

Creeps treacherous Death; thence thro the reſt it moves 

low degrees: and this one inſtance proves 

Ihe Soul mortal, fince Death doth flewly ſpread, 

And ſome parts are alive at once, ſome dead. 
| L 2 But 
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Lucretius. 
But if you think the Soul, by Fate oppreſt, 


Can to one Limb retire, and leave the 7-/? ; 
That part, here ſo much Soul bath reſidence, 
A greater muſt enjoy, and quicker ſenſe; 
But ſince none ſuch appears, tis plain it flies 
By piece meal thro the Air, and therefore dies, 
But grant what's falſe ; the Soul can backward flie, 
And hudled up within one Member lie, 
Yet this infers the Souls Mortality. 6 
For what's the difference, if by lateſt breath 
Expell'd or hudled up, tis cruſht to death? 
Whilſt from the Limbs the Senſes ſteal away, 
And by degrees the Powers of Life decay. 
And ſince the Soul is part, and ſince it lies 
Fixt in one certain place, as Ears or Eyes; 
So like as thoſe when from the Body gone, 
Perceivenot, nor endure, but periſh ſoon ; 
The Mind can't live divided from the Whole, 
The Limbs which ſeem the Veſſel of the Soul, 
Or ſomewhat if you pleaſe more nearly joyn'd, 
Becauſe theſe Two the cloſeſt Ties do bind. 


The Soul ſe- Laſtly, both Soul and Body joyn d, perceive, 
awry * Exert their natural Powers, endure, and live; 
Senſe. Nor can the Soul without the Limbs diſpenſe 


Book III. 


Her vita! Papers, nor Limbs without the Soul have ſen: 


For as the Eye grows ſtiff, and dark, and blind, 
When torn from off her ſeat; ſo Soul and Mind 

Loſe all their Powers, when from the Limbs disjoyn'd; 
Becauſe tis ſpread o're al, and there preſerves 
Her life, by vital Union with the Nerves 
Nor could the little ſeeds of Sou! commence 
'Thoſe ſhore Vibrations that are fit for ſenſe, 
Were the ſpace great, which ſtrictly all enclos d 
They well perfarm'd ; but from the Body loos'd, 
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ind to rhe wide unconſtant Air expos d, 
Could ne*'re enjoy, becauſe the Air and Mind, 
Can never, as the Soul and Limbs be joyn d: 
For could the thin unconſtant Air controul, 
And keep in order roo the fleeting Soul, 
And That thoſe Motions too of ſenſe maintain, 
Which now it doth throevery Nerve and Vein, 
And all our Limbs ; then we might juſtly call 
The Air a Body, and an Animal. 
Well then, the Soul all naked, and alone, 
When from the Body loos d, her Covering gone, 
Muſt die, both Soul and Mind, for both are one. | 
Beſides, ſince when the Mind and Soul are fled, Another. 
The Carcaſs ſtinks, and rots as ſoon as dead, 
How canſt thou doubt, but that, the Union broke, 
The ſcatter d Soul flies thro the Limbs like Smoak ; 
ind therefore muſt the Body's Fabrick fall, 
Becauſe the Soul that did preſerve the All, 
Upheld and ſtrengthened it, is now no more, 
But fled thro every Paſſage, every Pore: 
Which ſhews the Soul, as all her Powers decay, 
Her parts diſſolv' d, ſhe ſcatter d flies away. | 
Nay more, whilſt yet i ch Limbs, as Death comes on, Aus ther 
Her parts are all diffolv'd before ſhe's gone. OR 
Nay when ſhe's yer alive, ſome ſtrokes prevail, 
And ſhake the Soul, her Powers begin to fail, 
The Members tremble, and the Face looks pale, 
Asif *twere real death; this happens when we ſwoon, 
Then then the Mind and Soul are almoſt gone, 
The Ties of Union almoſt all undone : 
For then the Mind's aſſaulted, and would bow 
To Fate, if ſhaken by a ſtronger blow. 
Then who can think that from the Members gone, 
Expos'd to th Air, all naked, and alone, 
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It may but one ſhort moment be ſecure, 

Much leſs as long as Time, as Years endure? 
Beſides, what Patient ere perceiv'd the Soul 

Forſake the dying Members ſafe and hole? 

Or that by {low degrees it ſeems to riſe 

Firſt thro the Throx, then higher jaws, then flies, 

But every. Senſe in's proper Organ dies ? 
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' And were the Soul immortal, why doth the Mind 


Complain of Death, why not rejoyce to find 


Her ſelf let looſe, and leave this Clay behind ? 


Another 


Argument, 


The Soul 
arviſible. 


As Snakes, when e're the circling Year returns, 

Re joyce to caſt their Skins, or Deer their Horns, 
Again, 
Why's not the Soul produc'd in a part, 


Tth' Head, i'th' Hands > Why only in the Heart? 


But *cauſe each Being hath it's proper ſeat, 
And there begins, there grows mature and great ; 


Thus flames ne're rife from waves, nor cold from heat. 


And if the Soul's immortal, if ſhe lives 
Divided from the Body, if perceives, 
She mult enjoy five Senfes ſtill ; for who 
Can fanſie how the Soul can live below, 
Unleſs tis thus endow'd ꝰ Thus Painters pleaſe, 
And Poets too, to draw their Souls with theſe. 
But as without che Soul, nor Eye, nor Ear, 
Nor either Hand, can touch, or ſee, or hear; 
So neither can this Soul, this Mind perceive, 


Without theſe Hands, theſe Eyes, theſe Ears, nor live. 


Beſides, our vital Senſe is ſpread ore all ;, 
The whole Compoſure makes one Animal: 
So that if ſudden violent ſtrokes divide 
This whole, and caſt the parts on either fide ; 
The Soul and Mind too ſuffer the ſame Fate, 
And part remains in this, and part in that. 
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Nowy what can be divided, what can lie 

and waſte in ſeveral parts, can likewiſe die, 

So Chariots arm'd on every ſide to wound, 
When fiercely drove, bring Death to all around; 


And yet the wounded Man, ſo quick's-the blow, 


|; ſcarce diſturb d, ſcarce ſeems to feel, or know - 
His Wound; and nam but half a body grown, 

Still haſts to fight, ſtill eagerly goes on, 

Nor miſſes he his Arm or Shield, — 
Tho by the Chariot torn, drag'd o're the field: 
Others that loſe thoſe Hands that climb the Wall, 
Reach on, or fall, and wonder at their Fall; 

Others, their Legs lopt off, attempt to riſe, 

Whilſt the poor Foot lies trembling by, and dies. 


And when the HE&ad's lopt off, the Eyes and Face 


Sill keep their natural, (till their vital Grace; 
The Look is vivid ſtill, nor ſeems like dead, 
Till every Particle of Soul is fled. 

o likewiſe chop a venomous Serpent's Train, 
You'll ſee each ſingle part is vext with pain, 


Each turns, each bleeds, and ſprinkles all the ground 
With poys nous Gore, each wriggles at the Wound. 


What then? Hath every pare 11s proper Soul? 
This were to place a Thonſand in owe Whole. 
Well then the Soul, by the ſame fatal blow, 
That chopt the pays nous Tail, is cut in Wo; 
Therefore tis mortal, ſubject unto Fats; 
bcauſe tis diviſible as well as that. 

Belides, were Souls immortal, ne're began, 
aut crept inte the Limbs ro make up Man, 
Why cannot they remember what was done 
n former Times? Why all their Memory gone? 
Vow if the Mind's frail powers fo far can walt, 
Now A to forget thoſe numerous actions palt, 
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Tis almoſt dead, and ſure can die at laſt. 
Well then the former Soul muſt needs be dead, 
And that which now informs us, newly made. 
Anot her But when the Bodys made, when we begin 
wn. To view the Light, if then the Soul crept in, 
How is it likely it ſhould ſeem to grow, 
Increaſe and flouriſh, as the members do? 
No, it would live confin d to her cloſe Cage, 
With powers as great in Infancy, as Age. 


Amther Well then tis prov'd, the Soul is born and dies, 


9 Beſide, ſuppoſe it fram'd without, What Ties 


Could knit this Soul ſo clofe, how could this Mind, 


As Senſe aſſures, with every Limb be twin'd? 

For now 'tis knit to every Nerve and 7 

To every Bone, that een the Teeth feel pain; 

As when with ſudden chop they grind a Stone, 

Or when cold Water chills the heated Bone. 
Since then tis joyn'd ſo cloſe, how can this Soul, 


Loos'd from the Limbs, flie off ſecure, and whole? 


Aut her But now ſuppoſe the Mind was fram'd before, 
gument: And then inſus d; grant this, III ask no more: 
This proves tis mortal too, for whilſt the Soul, 
Inſinuates her ſubſtance ore the Whole, 

It's Parts muſt be diſſolv'd, the natural Tie 

Of Union loos'd, therefore the Soul can die. 

As Meats diftus'd thro all the Members loſe 


Their former Nature, and different things compoſe + 


So Minds, tho ſafe and whole they firſt begin 
To enter, are diflolv'd in entring in: 
- Becauſe thoſe ſubtle parts this Soul contains, 
Muſt be diftus'd thro all the Nerves and Veins; 


: And that whichentred, rules the Body now, 


Is the ſame Soul, that died in paſſing thro : 
And therefore Souls are born and periſh too. 
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f Book III. Tucretius. 

I. geſides, from Carcaſes ſome Part alone, 
0: the Hole Subſtance of the Soul is gone: 
If only Part, *tis dead, it's Seeds disjoyn d; 
For ſome do fly away, ſome lurk behind: 

But if al goes, why then do Troops of Flies, 
Why numerous Infects from the Bodies riſe, 

Swarm o'er the Members? what's the cauſe of this? 

Bur grant you can believe a Proper Soul 

For every Worm, deſcends ſecure and whole; 

Nor think ie ſtrange, that when the former's gone, 
A Thouſand litile Souls ſhould come for One; 

Yet ſtill tis doubrtul, wherher every Mind 

Hunts carefully for Seeds of proper Kind, 

And faſhions it's own Caſe ;, or elſe doth wait, 

ail the Limbs are perfect, all complear, ' 

And then goes proudly m, and takes her Sear, 

For what ſhould prompt the Soul ro all this Pains, 

What make her work? ſince freed from {laviſh chains 
Matter; Hunger, Cold, no ſharp Diſeaſe, 

No anxious Cares her happy Subſtance ſeize : 

From the United Limbs ſhe ſuffers theſe. 

But grant was good for Minds to put on Clay, 

ow are theſe Bodies form'd, what curious way, 

ow, in what Manner is the Aron done? 

ug cannot, therefore do not, frame their own. 

nd did they enter perfect Frames, what Arc 

ould ſubtly tu ine the Soul With every Patt? 

That hu ſhould act on that, fo nearly joyn' d; 

he Mind affect the Limbs, the Limbs the Mind ? 

Belides, why Lions Fury, why the Deer 

'om their cold Sires derive their Natural Fear; 

'by Foxes Craft, why proper Powers adorn 

ch different Kind, unleſs the Souls are born? 

or were the Souls Immortal, could the Mind 
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For tis abſurd, that this Immortal Mind, 
Should change according to the different Kind 


To other Bodies of like Kind retreat; 
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No Tranſ- Fly off, and leave his former Caſe behind, 7 
en., And take another of a different Kind; 


What change in Animals Manners mult appear ? 
The Pger- dog will flie purſuing Deer; 

The Ham forget his Rage, and learn to fear, 
Trembling at every little Dove that flies; 

Men would be fooliſh all, and Beaſts be wile. 


Of Body,. unto which the Soul's confin'd. 
For things thus Changeable, the Natural Tie 
Of Union broke, the ſcatter d Parts can flie 
Diſpers d, diſorder d, and themlelvcs can die. 


But if they ſay, that Souls expell'd by Fate, 


Then tell me why, Why doth the wiſe Soul, 
When crept into a Child, become a Fool? 


Why cannot New-born Colts perſorm the ceurſe, But 
Wah equal Cunning as a Full grown Horſe ? ſs ſe 
But that the Sou!s are born, increaſe, and grow, Ot. 
And riſe mature, as all their Bodies do. The 

Perchance they'll,ſay, Peak Minds, and Tender Serſ+ Wel 
Belong to tender Bodies. Poor Defence ! And 


This yields the Cauſe, this grants that Mind: are Frail, I For 
Whoſe former Life and Powers can change and fail. lo; 


Beſide, come tell me why a Soul ſhould grow, — 
And riſe mature, as all the Members do, Tha 


If twere not born; When feeble Age comes on, 
Why ist in haſt, and eager to be gone? 


What doth it fear, it makes ſuch haſte away, S, 
To be impriſon'd in the ſtinking Clay? Wh. 
What doth it fear the aged Heap*s Decay ? . ) A 4 
Or that *rwill fall, and cruſh the Mind beneath? % l 
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Fond Fear! Immortal Beings art free from Death. 
'Tis fond tot hink, that whilſt wild Beafts beget, 
Or bear their Young, a Thouſand Souls ſhould Wait, 
Expect the falling Boch, fight, and ſtrive, 
Which firſt ſhall enter in, and make it live. 
0r is t agreed, do previous Leagues declare here, 
That tis her awful Right, who firſt comes there, 
To enter in, and ſo no need of War? | 
Beſide, no Trees in Heaven, no Stars below, The Soul 
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The Hills no Fiſh, the Stones no Moiſture know, ang bs. 
lach hath it's proper Place to live and grow. our the Bo- 
$ neither Souls can live without the Blood, a, 


And Nerves, and Veins, and Bones; for grant they cou d, 
Then thro one ſingle Part, as Arm, or Head, 
Twould firſt be fram'd, thence o'er the others fpread; 
As Water into Veſſels pour'd, doth fall 

Firſt to one Part, then riſe and cover all, 

But ſince tis certain, that a Proper Place 

|; ſettled for the Life, and the Increafe 

Of. Mind and Soul; tis folly to believe 

They can be made without the Limbs, ot live. 

Well then, the Son fpread o'er the Limbs mult fail, 
And die with thoſe, as Years and Death prevail. 

For that Immortal Beings ſnould lie confin'd 

To Mortal ones, their different Powers be joyn'd, 

And act on one another, is abſurd, 

Plain Nonſenſe : What more fond can Dreams afford, 
Than Mortal with Immortal joyn'd in one, 

Should feel thoſe Hatms 'twas free from, when alone? 

Belide, what is Immortal muſt be fo, | Aut her 
Becauſe tis ſolid, above the Power of Blow ; 222 
Whoſe Parts no Hedge divides, which ktiows no Pore, 
And ſuch are Seeds; &s I explain” d before: 

Ur elle _ like * Space, tis ſuch 
M 2 
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And leave the Mighty AV to waſte, and die. 


Nor is't like Void, untoucht ; for ſubtle V/ind, 


K 


As is ſecure ſrom Strogk. and free from Touch; 

Or elſe becauſe it can admit no bound, 

"Tis Infinite, and knows no place beyond, 

To which the Seeds may fink ; this makes the 48 
Eterna: there's no place whence Seeds may fall, 
And breed Confuſion there: no Space doth lie 
Without the #/bole, to which the Parts may flie, 


Now tis not perfect ſolid; every Maſs 
Between the Seeds contain ſome empty Space : 


With rapid Storms, can hurry on the Mind, 

Or take one Part, and leave the reſt behind. 
Beſides, there's ſpace enough, to which, the Tie 
Of Union loos d, the ſcatter d parts may flie. 
Well then, the Mind is Mortal, and can die. 

But if you think't Immortal, free from Wound, 
Becauſe it's Subſtance is encompaſt round, 
Fenc d from deſtructive Cauſes; or that ſuch 
Can very ſeldom, if at all, approach; 

Or if they ſhould, flie cf. before they make 
Confuſion there; this is a Grand Miſtake, 


For, not to mention how Diſeaſes vex 


The Soul, what Fear of furure Ills perplex, 
When guilty Conſcience ſhall affright the Mind 
For Sins, ſtrike deep, and leave Deſpair behind; 
"Tis mad, forgetful; ſometimes Letbargy, 

And Death-like llcep ſits heavy on her Eye: 
Well then, what's Death to us, ſince Souls can die? 
For as we neither knew, nor felt thoſe Harms, 
When dreadful Carchage frighted Rome with Arms, 
And all the W orld was ſhook with fierce Alarms; 
Whilſt undecided yer, which part ſhould fall, 
Which Nation riſe the Glorious Lor of all ; Rl 
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alter Death, when we ſhall be no more, 
Vhar tho the Seas forſake their uſual Shore, 
a riſe to Heaven? what tho Stars drop from thence ? 


u how can this diſturb our periſht Senſe ? 

But now ſuppoſe the Soul, when ſeparate, 

uld live, and think, in a divided ſtate : 

let what is that to Vs, who are the Whole, 

| Frame compos'd of Body, joyn d with Soul ? 

, grant the ſcatter d 4ſhes of our Urn 

jyn'd again, and Life and Senſe return; 

e how can that concern Us, when tis done, 

dre all the Memory of paſt Life is gone? 

ow we ne er joy, nor grieve, to think what Me 
here hererofore, nor what thoſe things will be, 
ich fram'd for Us, the following Age ſhall ſee. 
hen Ve revolve, how numerous Y cars have run, 
Hy oft the Ea#t beheld the Riſing Sun 

Le We began, and how the Atoms move, 

Hoy the Unthinking Seed for ever ſtrove; 

Tis probable, and Reaſon's Laws allow, 

beſe deeds of Ours were once combin'd as now: 
«now who minds, who knows his former ſtate? 
he Interim of Death, the Hand of Fate, 

r opt the Secds, or made them all commence 
uch Motions, as deſtroy'd the farmer Senſe. 

He that is Msſerable, mult perceive, 

hillt he is ſo, he then mult be, and live; 

ut now ſince Death permits to feel no more 

boſe cares, thoſe troubles, which we felt before, 
follows too, that when we die again, 

Ve need not fear; For he mutt live, that lives in Pain: 
ut now the Dead, tho they ſhould all return 

o Life again, ſhould grieve no more, nor mourn 
or Evils paſt, than if they ge'er were born. 
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Lattel ius. 


Book II! 


Now when you hear a Man complain, and moan, 


And mourn his Fate, becauſe when Life is gone, 


His Limbs muſt waſte, and rot Fth' Earth, or feaſt 


The greedy Flames, or ſome devouring Beat; 
All is not well: He, by ſtrong Fancy led, 


Imagines Senſe remains among the Dead. 


Nor can I think, tho he Himſelf denies, 

And openly declares the whole Mai dies, 

But that from ſtrong Conceits he till believes, 

Fond F ool, that He himſelf Himſelf e : 

For now, een Whilſt he breaths, e en whilſt he lives, 
And thinks he muſt be torn or burnt, he grie ves; 
Thinks ſtill the Carcaſs muſt be He. and thence © 


| His wanton Fears infer there muſt be Senſe: 


And hence he grieves that He was born to die, 
Subject to treacherous Mortality; 
But never thinks, Fond Fool, thar when kind Death 


Shall cloſe his Eyes in Nighe, and {top his breath, 


Then nothing of this Thinking Thing remains 


To mourn his Fate, or feel ſharp Grief and Pains, 


But if tis miſerable to be torn 
By Beaſts when dead, why is't not ſo fo burn? 
It that's an Ill, why not as great an one 
To be oppreſt with Earth or Marble-ſtone ? 
Or dipt all o're in Honey, or be roll d 
O' re boiſterous Waves on Cliſts expos d to Cold? 
Ay, but he now is ſnatcht from all his Joys: 
No more ſhall his chaſt Wie, and pratling Boys 
Run to their Dad with eager haſt, and ſtrive 
Which ſhall have the firſt Kiſs, as when alive. 
Ay, but he now no more frott Ws ſhall cotne, 
Bring Peace and Safety to his Friends at Home. 
Wrerched, O wretchet Man! Ohe fatal Day 
Hath ſatcht the vaſt Delights of Life ah 


Th 


th 


Bok III. Lucretius. 
Thus they bewail, but go no further on, 
yd add, that his Deſires and Wants are gone: 


Which if they thought, how ſoon would af give de 


Their empty cauſleſs rears, and weep no more? 
Tis true thou {leep't in Death, and there ſhalt lie 
Free from all Cares to vaſt Eternity: 

But we ſhall mourn thee ſtill ;' no length of Years 
hall overcome our Grief, and dry our Tears, 

Now 1 would. giadly know, Come tell me why, 

by do'ſt thou pine with Grief, and weep, and figh ? 
Why do'ſt thou vex thy ſelf, why beat thy Brea#, 
kcauſe thou once mult Neep in Death, and reft ? 

So when the Joh Blades, with Garlands crown'd, 
St down to drink, whilſt frequent Healths go round, 
dme looking grave, this Obſervation make; 

Ali choſe Delights are ſhort we Men can take: 

Now we enjoy; but gone, we wiſh in vain, 

n vain deſire to call them back again. 

A; it the greateſt Ill i th' Grave they fear 

Were Thir#, or to want Wine, or Garland there, 
0: any other thing they fanſie here. 

Fools! cen in common Sleep, what Cares moleſt ? 
Vhat though:s. for Life or Health diſturb our Reſt ? 
for Men eternally might ſtill ſleep on, 

Free from ſuch Cares, the it Reſt diſturb'd with none: 
Yet then the Mind is well, *tis whole, and lives, 
and aptly moves, nay, and almoſt perceives, 

Small ſtrokes will wake the Man, and he reyives. 
Then Death, if there can be a leſ than Leah 

| troubled leſs with Anxious Cares, than Ref : 
becauſe in Death, few parts of Mind remain; 

And he that ſleeps in Death, nc'er wakes again. 

But now if Nature ſhould-begin to ſpeak, 
ard thus with loud Complaine our Foly check: 
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96 Lucretius. Book III loo 


Proſopo- Fond Riorral, what's the matter thou do'ſt fjoh » The 
— Why all theſe Tears, becauſe thou once mult die, D. att 
And once ſubmit to ſtrong Mortality ? | 19 
For if the Race thou haſt already run and 
Was pleaſant, if with Foy thou ſaw'lt the Sun; befor 
If all thy Plegfures did not paſs thy Mind let! 
As thro a Sieve, but left ſome Sweets behind: - * 
Why do'ſt thou not then like a Than fun Gueſt, ) With 
Riſe chearfully from Life's Abundant Feat, [ thir 
And with a quiet Mind go take thy Re# ? For | 
But if all thoſe Delights are loſt and gone, And 1 
a Spilt idly all, and Life a Burthen grown; but n 
3 Then why, fond Mortal, do'ſt thou ask for more, ) WM The 
5 Why ſtill defire t increaſe thy wretebed Store, A U 
= And wiſh for what muſt waſt like thoſe before? and 
I Not rather free thy ſelf from Pains and Fear, And, 
1 And end thy Life, and neceſſary Care? Fo L 
i My Pleaſures always in a Circle run, 1} 
i The fame Returning with the Yearly Sun: And 
5 And thus tho thou do'ſt ſtill enjoy thy Prime, Wha 
_ And tho thy Limbs feel not the rage of Time, And 
13 Let I can find no New, no Freſh Delight; Be 
; q The fame Dull Joys muſt vex thy Appetite,  W'' 
= Altho thou could'ſt prolong thy wreecbed Breath . 
ff For numerous Years, much more if free from Death. pen 
i} What could we anſwer, what Excuſes truſt ? Ar 
"0 We muſt confeſs that her Reproots are juſt. bs de 
1 But if a Mreich, if one oppreſt by Fate, N 
9 Mourns coming Death, and begs a larger Date, Dh 
F Him She may freely chide : Forbear thy Sighs, But K 
1 Thou #retch,ceaſe thy Complaints, and dry thine Eye Hog 
in If O/4; Thou haſt enjoy d the mighty ſtore A: 
iy Olk gay Delights, and now canſt taſt uo more; Ne 
i But yet, becauſe thou ſtil! did'ſt trive to meet Wn 


The 


II book III. Tucretiis. 
The abſent, aud cantemndſt the preſent Sweef, 


Datch ſcems unmelcume,. and thy Race half lun; 
Thy courſe of Life ſeems ended when begun ; 
and unexpected haſty Death deſtroys, 
Before the Greedy Mind is full of Joys. 
Yet leave theſe It, that not befit thine Age, 
Nw Actors now come on; reſign the Stage, 
thus ſhe chides, l think tis well enough, 
pry cis nothing but a juſt Reproof; 
For Riſing Beings ſtill the Old purſue, 
And take their place, Old die, and frume the New: 
But nothing finks to Hel, and fulpharow Flames, 
The Seeds remain ta make the future Frames: 
Al which ſhall yield to Fate as well as thou, 
ind Things fell hererofare cen juſt as now, 
ird till Decaying things ſhall New produce; 
Fir Life s not given to poſſeſs, bur uſe. | 
Thoſe Ages that in long Froceſſi wn ran, 
ard meaſur d hafty Tame & re we began, 
hat all to Vs 2 From this think farther on, 
and what is Time ra Us when Life is gor 
Belide, what dreadful Things in Death app ar, 
hat ralerable Cauſe for all dur Fear? 


755 fad, what diſmal thoughts da bid U; weep ? 


ts not a Duet ſtate, and fotr as Slee po 
- Ard all which We from Poet: Tales receive, 
done bel, We ſee ten whilſt ahve. 
4s g wretched Tantalus (as Siories ge) 
Uh vainly dread the H. aging Stons, below; 
Bat it heavy weights of ſuperflirtous Care 
Vopprels the Living, they dilturb us here, 
ind force us Chance and Future Evil; fear. 
No Titius there is by the Eagle rorn, 
be e ſupplies of I. wer till are burn : 
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Lucret ius. 
For grant him big enough, that all the Nine, 


Thoſe Poets Acres, his vaſt Limbs confine 


To narrow bounds, but let him ſpread o'er al, 

And let his Arms claſp round the Warry Ba 

Yet how could He endure Eternal Pain, 

And how his eaten Liver grow again? 

But he is Tieius here, that lies oppreſt 

With vexing Love, or whom fierce Cares moleſt; 

Theſe are the Eagles that do tear his Breaſt. 
He's Si/phws, that ſtrives with, mighty Pain 

To get ſome Offices, but ſtrives in vain ; 

Who poorly, meanly begs the People's Voice, 

But ſtill refus'd, and ne're enjoys the Choice, 

For till to ſeek, and ftill in Hopes devour, 

And never to enjoy deſired Power, 

What is it, but to row! a weighty Stone, 

Againſt the Hil, which ſtreight will tumble down? 

Almoſt at top, it muſt return again, 

And with ſwift Force row] thro the humble Plain. 
Laftly, ſince Nature feeds with gay delight, 

And neveggfills the greedy Appetite; 

Since every Year, with the Returning Springe, 


She new Delights, and Joys, and Pleaſures brings; 


And yet our Minds, amidft this mighty ſtore, 
Are ſtill unſarisfy*d, and wiſh for more: 
Sure this they mean, who teach that Maids below 
Do idle Pains, and Care, and Time beſtow, 
In pouring Streams into a /eaky Urn, 
Which flow as faft again, as faſt return. 

The Furies, Cerberus, black Hell, and Flames, 
Are Airy Fancies all, meer empty Names. 
But whilſt we live, the Fear of dreadful Pains 
For wicked Deedi, the Priſon, Scourge, and Chains, 
The Wheel, the Block, the Fire, affright the Mind, 
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tike deep, and leave a Conſtant ting behind. | 
Nay, thoſe not felt; the guilty Soul preſents 

Theſe Dreadful ſhapes, and ſtill her ſelf torments, 

ourges, and Stings ; nor doth ſhe ſeem to know | ' 


An End of theſe, but Fears more fierce below, 
dera al. Thus fancied Pains we fee), 
gad live as wretched here, as if in Hell. 
But more, to comfort thee : 
Conſider, Ancus periſht long ago, 
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hncus, a better Man by much than Thou, RE _ 2 
Conſider, Mighty Kzngs in Pomp and State, gain Fear 
Fall, and ing/orzouſly ſubmit to Fate. of Death. 


Confider, even He, that Mighty He, 
Who laug he at all the Threatnings of the Sea; 
That chain'd the Ocean once, and proudly led 
His Legions o're the fetter d Waves, is dead. 

Scipio, that ſcourge of Carthage, now the Grave 
reps priſoner, like the meanelt Common Slave. 

Nay, the greateſt Wits, and Poets too, that give 
Eternity to others, ceaſe to live: | 
Hmer, their Prince, that Darling of the Nine, 
(What Troy would at a ſecond Fall repine, 
To be thus ſung?) is nothing now but Fame, 
A laſting, far-diftus'd, but empty Name. 

Democritus, as feeble Age came on, 
And told him that *rwas time he ſhould be gone, 
For then his Mind's briszk Powers grew weak) he cry d, 
will obey thy ſummons, Fate, and dy'd. 

Nay, Epicurus Race of Life is run, 
That Man of Wit, who other Men out-ſhon, 
\s far as meaner Stars the Mid- day Sun. 5 
I hen how dar'ſt Thou repine to die, and grieve, | 
Thou Meaner Soul, thou dead, e en whilft alive d 
That ſleep'ſt and dream ſt the moſt of Life away: 

N 2 | Thy 
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As if their Fathers Houſe were all on Fire, 


Or ſeeking to forget their Grief, lie down 


Lucretiut. Book III. 


Thy Night 4s ful ds rational 4 thy Day; 

Still vext with Cares, who never underſtocd 

The Principles of II, nor fe of Good, 

Nor whence thy Cares proceed, bur reeht about 

In vain unſettled thoughts, condemr'd to doubt. 
Did Men perceive what cis diſturbs their Reſt, 

Whence viſe their Fears, and that their thoughtful 

Breaſt 


Is by the Mind's own natural weight oppreſt ; 
Did they know this, as they all think they know, 


They would not lead ſuch Lives as now they do; 
Not know their own Deſires, but ſeek to find 
Strazge Places our, and leave this Weight behind. 
One tir'd at Home, forſakes his Stately Sear, 
And ſeeks ſome Melancholy cloſe Retreat, 

But ſoon returns; for preſt beneath his load 
Of Cares, he finds no more Content abroad: 
Others, with full as eager haſt, retire, 


To their ſmall Farm; but yet ſcarce entred there, 
They grow uneaſie with their uſual Care, 


To thoughtleſs Reſt, or elſe return to Town: 
They all do ſtrive to ſhun themſelves; in vain 
For troubleſom he ſticks cloſe, the Cares remain, 
For they ne er know the Cauſe of all their Pain: 
Which if they did, how ſoon would all give ore 
Their fruitleſs toys, and ſtudy Nature more? 
That is a noble Search, and worth our Care ; 
Oa that depends eternal Hope, or Fear; 
That teaches how to look beyond our Fate, 
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And fully ſhews us all our future ſtate. 


Our Lite muſt once have end, in vain we flie 
From following Fate, e en now, e en now we die. 


II. No III. Lucretius. - 


life adds no New Delights to thoſe pofleſt : 

ut lince the abſent Pleaſures ſeem the beſt, 

Vith wing d Defire and Haſt with thoſe purſue, 

ut thoſe enjoy d, we ſtreight- ways call for ne wp. 
e, Life we wiſh, {till greedy to live on ; 
Jad yer what Fomwune with the folowing Sun 
10 Vil e., what Chance will bring, is all unknown. 

What, tho a Thouſand Years prolong thy Breath, 
How can this ſhorten the long ſtate of Death? 
For tho thy Liſe ſhall numerous Ages fill, 
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The End of the Third Book. | 'Y 
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The ſtate of Death ſhall be eternal ſtill. | 7 
ind he that dies to Day, ſhall be no more, 1 
k long as thoſe that periſh'd long before. 7 7 |. 
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So lince our Method of Philgſaphy 


LUCRETIUS. 


THE FOURTH BOOK. 


Feel, I rifing feel Poerick Hearts ; > 
And now inſpir d, trace o're the Muſes Seats 
Untrodden yet: tis ſweet to vilit fir# 
Untoucht and Virgin Streams, and quench my Thir# : 
Toy to crop freſh Flowers, and get a Crown 
For new and rare Inventions of my own; 


So noble, great, and generous the Deſign, 


That none of all the Mighty Tuneful Nine 


Ere grac'd a Head with Laurels, like to mine. 

For firſt I reach Great Things in lofty ſtrains, 

And looſe Men from Religions grievous Chains: 
Next, tho my Subjects dark, my Verſe is clear, 
And ſweet, with Fancy flowing every where. 

And this defign'd : For as Phy/ictans uſe, 

In giving Children Draughts of bitter Juice, 

To mike them take it, tinge the Cup wich Sweet, 
To cheat the Lip : This firſt they Eager meet, 

And then drink on. and take the Bitter Draught, 
And fo are harmleſly deceiv'd, not caught; 

For by ſuch Cheats they get their Strength, their Eaſe, 
Their Vigor, Health, and baffle the Diſeaſe. 


Seem 


— 
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ems harſh to ſome, fince mot our Maxims flie; 
thought ir was the fitteſt way to dreſs . | 
Theſe rigid Principles in pleaſing Verſe; 
Wich Fancy ſweeting them, to bribe thy Mind 
Toread my Book, and lead it on to find 
The Nature of the World, the Riſe of Things, 
And what vaſt profit roo, That Knowledge bring. 
Now fince tis ſhown, what things fir# Bodies are, 
What different Forms, what various Shapes they bear; 
And how they more, how jon to make one YVhele, 
and what's the Nature of the Mind and Soul; 
Of what compos d, how Fate doth break the Chain, 
and ſcatter it into it's Seeds again. 
Next (for 'tis time) my Muſe declares and ſings, of Imager. 
What thoſe are we cal Images of Things, 
Which like chin Films from Bodies riſe in Streams, 
Play in the Air, and dance upon the Beams, 
By Day theſe meet, and {trike our Minds, and fright 
" WH 4nd ſhe pale Ghoſts, and horrid ſhapes by Night: 
Theſe break our ſleep, theſe check our gay delight. 
For ſure no Aim Souls get looſe, and fly 
From HelPs dark Shades, not flutter in our Sky: 
Fo what remains beyond the greedy Urn, 
dince Soul and Body to their Seeds return? 
A Stream of Forms from every ſinface flows, 
Which may be call d the F:/m or Shell of thoſe: 
Becauſe they bear the Shape, they ſhew the Frame, 
et, And Figure of thoſe Bodies whence they came. 
The dule# may perceive, and know tis true: 
For Bodies big enough for Senſe to view, 
Do often riſe ; ſome more diu d, and broak : 
aſe, WI Thus Fire, thus heated Wood doth breath forth ſmoak ; 
lud tome more cloſe, and joyn'd ; when Hears begin, 
dome Inſects ſeem to ſwear, and caſt their Skin. 


| | 


n 
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The Heifers caſt the Membranes of their Horns, 


Snakes leave their glittering Coats among the I horns, 


A glittering Coat each Tree, each Buſh adorns. 
We ſee with Pleaſure, what we fled before; 
We handle now the Scales, and fear no more. 

This proves, that numerous trains of Images 
(For why can theſe, and not more thin than theſe ?) 
From every ſurface flow. For firſt they lie 
Unchain'd, and looſe, and ready for our Eye: 
They ſoon will ſlip, and ſtill preſerve their Frarre, 


Their ancient Form, and tell from whence they cam:: 


Nay more, they're thin, they on the /irface play, 
And fo few Chains to break, few Stops to ſtay 
Their courſe, or hinder when they flie away. 

For now tis certain that a numerous ſtore, 
Not only from the Midale Parts, as *twas before 
Obſerv'd, but even from the ſurface rife, 

As Colours often booſued ſtrike our Eyes. 

Thus when pale Curtains, or the deeper Red, 
O're all the ſpacious Theater are ſpread, 

Which mighty Maſts and ſturdy Pillars bear, 
And the looſe Curtains wanton in the Air: 

| Whoſe Streams of Colours from the top do flow, 
The Rays divide them in their paſſage thro, 

And ſtain the Scenes, and Men, and Gods below : 
The more theſe Curtains ſpread, the pleaſing Dye 


Rides on the beams the more, and courts the Eye; 


The gawdy Colour ſpreads ore every thing, 

All gay appear, each Man a Purple King. 
Since Curtains then their looſned Colours ſpread, 
Since they can paint the Under Scenes with red; 
Then every thing can ſend forth Images : 
Thoſe fly from ſurfaces as well as theſe. 

*Tis certain then, that ſubtle Forms do flie, 


And 


An 
WI 
Fly 


m?: 


do like the Things, and pleaſe the euriom Eye. 


ind dance and frolick in our lower Skie; 
hich ſingle, are too ſubtle for our Eye. 

Bot now the Odors, Vapors, and thin Smoalt, 
Fly ſeatter 4 and confirs'd, their order brate; 
hecauſe whilſt they from #ntvard Parts do flow, 
Ard thre ſtrait winding Pores, and turnings go, 
They are diſorder'd in their paſſing thro: 
But now theſe ſubtle Films of looſned Dyes 
What can diſorder, as from things they riſe, 
Since each upon the ut moſt ſurface lies ? | 1 
Thus Forma, which Glaſs, which limpid Scream reſtore, - 
hearing that Shape, that Dye, the Body wore, 

| 


Muſt be compos'd of fleeting Images 
That riſe from Tung; for why with greater Eaſe 
Can theſe Forms riſe,rhan ſme more thin chan theſe? | 
Then there are ſubile Shap/s, like thoſe that Siteams, 

0: Glaſs reſtore on the returning Beams 5 

la Figure like, but A, chin, and light, 

And ſingle each, roo ſubtle for our Sight; 

let coming thick, and in a numerous train, 

Reflecte d from the polifhe Specular Plain, 

Can make us fee; and that's the reaſon why 

Tie Forms return again, in Shape, and Dye 


Ne xt learn how ſubtie and how thin theſe are: 
Fuſt then, ſince Seeds of Things are finer far | 
Than thoſe thet fr be in to diſappear : * 
but now to clear this, to confirm the more x 
The Subtleneſs of Seeds explain'd before, 

And add nem Reaſons, to the former Rore ; 

How many Animals, whoſe whoſe middle part, 

The ſharpe#t Eye, with all rhe z of Are 

Can't ſee? Dull Art may throw ber Glaſſes dy: 

How ſubrle then the Gum, the Heart, the Eye? 
O | 
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How thin each Little Member of the Whole, 


How Infinitely ſmall the Seeds that frame the Soul: 
But more 


| Opoponax, or Rue, that ſtrike the Noſe 


With ſtrongeſt Smells, or others like to thoſe, 

If ſhaken, thouſand Parts do flie from thence, 

A thouſand ways, but weak, nor move the Senſe: 
And yet how ſubtle, if compar d with theſe, 
How thin, what Nothings are the Images ? 

How vaſt the Diſproportion 'twixt theſe two o 

Tis more than Thougle can think, than Y/ords can ſhow, 

But now, beſides thoſe /ub:le Forms that rear 

From Bodies, Thouſand nem are fram'd in Air, 
Faſhion'd by Chance ; and theſe, when born on high, 


Frodigies. Do change their Shapes, and wanton in the Sky; 


Then joyn in various Forms, grow thick, and move 
Like Clouds combin'd, and darken all above : 

Hence Prodigies, hence ſome Gigantick War 
Marſhall'd i'th' Air, locks dreadful from afar, 

And ſhadows all: Hence Mountains ſcem to flie, 
And ſcatter'd Rocks cut thro the wounded Sky; 
Hence other Clouds do frightful Creatures ſhow ; 
We ftare ama; d, and wonder at below. 

Next learn | FE nt 
How ſoon theſe Forms flie off, how ſwiſt they riſe: 
For ſomething ſtill on every Surface lies, 

Juſt ready to depart, and pleaſe our Eyes; | 
This, when on Rare and Thin Compoſures toſt, 


Refieftiom, For Inſtance Cloaths, it enters and iis loſt : 


On Rocks and Woods tis broak ; thoſe ne're reſtore 

The Forms, the Image then appears no more: 

But if tis thrown on denſe and ſinooth, as Glaſs, 

It muſt return, thoſe things it cannot paſs 

As Cloaths, nor break, becauſe the thing's po/ite; > 
ence 
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Hence Forms return from ſuch, and pleaſe the Sight: 
ud hence the poliſhe Glaſs, what e're you place 
kfore, as ſwift as thought returns the Face: | 
Which proves, that numerous trains of Forms aroſe, 3 
ind ſuch, as the Reflecting Mirror ſhows, - 
Thin ſubtle Images, all like to thoſe, 
Fach moment ſpring; and hence tis juſtly ſaid, 
Their Riſe is quick, theſe Forms are quickly made, 
As numerous Rays mult every Minute flow 
| From th' Sun, to keep all full of Light below; 
oy. v numerous Images from things muſt rear, 
lach Minute riſe, and wander thro the Air: 
Becauſe let haſty Hand the Mirror place, Has 
This way or thar, yet ſtill we view the Face, | 
The Colour, Shape, returning from the Glals, | | 
So often when the Heavens ſerene, and bright, 
Look gay and clear, and ſmile with gawdy Light; 
A horrid Cloud freight hides it's glorious, Face, 
& if the ſhades of Hell had left their place, | 
And fill'd the arched Skies; fo thick the Night, 
$0 dark the Clouds appear, ſo much affright: 
And yet how ſubtle, if compar'd to theſe, 
How thin, what Nothings are the Images ? 
tow vaſt.the Diſproportion, twixt theſe two? | 
Tis more than Thought can think, than Words can ſhow. 
Now next, how faſt they move, how quick thy fly, The * 
Parting with ſwifte wings the yielding Sky; ok 
tow they our-ſtrip dull Time where ere they go, 
How quick, how ſwift they are in paſſing thro ; 
In few, but ſweeteſt Numbers, Muſe, rehearſe ; 
My few ſhall far exceed more numerous Verſe. 
Thus dying Swans, tho ſhore, yet tuneful Voice, 
b more delightful than a World of Noiſe. 
Firſt then, Experience tells, that thin and light, 
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And ſubtle things are fit for haſty Flight; | Be 

Such is the Ry, that Vapor of the Sun, | 1 
145 How ſwift ? #t's Raoe is finiſht when bepun : 7 
Ys For they are thin Compaſures, almoſt Seed, | 
Kd And cut the parted Air with greateſt ſpced ; 


No Letts to ſtop, but when one part is gone, 
Another flows, and drives the former on: 
= The Rays ſtill riſe in a continu'd ſtream, 
34. The following laſhes on the lazy Beam. 


{7 | So far the Reaſon holds; the Airy Race 
vt | Ot. Images muſt paſs a mighty ſpace 
* Each point of Tine : for firſt ſome force behind 


Still drives them on t'our-ſtrip the lingring Wind; 
; Their Texture is fo thin, their Frame ſo rare, 
; That they can freely enter any where, 
1 And even penetrate the middle Air. 
| | Beſides, if theſe Compoſures from Above, 
Sas ſwiftly thro the Lower Regions move, 
If in one Point of Time the glorious Ray 
i Swiftly deſcends, and ſhews approaching Day ; 
ll From Heaven to Earth can take its haſty Flight, 
| = tha gild the diſtant Globe with gawdy Light; 
5 Tf this fo ſwift, then ſwifter thoſe that lay 
' On Surfaces of Things, which nought could ſtay, 


1 | 8 No ſtops could hinder as whey lie away : 

42 Thoſe larger ſpace in that ſbort time muſt flie, 
* | Whilſt the Suns lazy Beams creep thro our Sky. 
' Another Inſtanee of their Swiftneſi this: 


4 5 In Bowls of Mater ſet abroad by Night, - 
4 | We know that Stars do ſhed their feeble Light, 
i | So quick the glorious Ray deſcends from far, 
5 And we look downward to behold the Star ; 
wn Which ſhews theſe Imeges with eager bat 
= From Heaven reach diſtant Eertb; they move ſo "_ i 
ore 


fore the preſent ſingle Now is paſt : | 
iny Time admires, and knaws not what 10 call 
he Motion, having no Account ſo ſmal, 


Well then, theſe Images that ſtrike our Eyes, 


yd make us ſee, from real things mult riſe: 
Thus Odors riſe from Gums, a gentle Breex 


From Rivers laws, and from the Neighbouring Seas | 


bar p Salts ariſe, and fret the Shores around ; 


Thus all the Air is fill'd with murmuring found ; 


and whilſt we walk the Strand, and pleas d to view 


The wanton Waves, or ſqueeze and mingle Rue, 


07 halt or bitter Taſts our Tongues ſurpriſe ; 
9 certain *tis, that Subele Parts ariſe 

From 4/l, and wander in the Lower Sies; 
Theſe never ceaſe to flow, becauſe the Ear, 


ind Eye, and Noſe, ſtill ſmell, or ſee, or hear. 


So feel by Night, our Touch will ſoon betray 
The Shape, like that the Sight beheld by Day. 


— 


Well then, the cauſe whence Touch and Sight muſt rife 


hene; the ſame affects the Hands and Eyes. 
for thus, if when ith' Dark we feel a Square, 


The Touch informs what ſhape the thing doth bear: 


What is it makes us ſee the I. ig be by Day, 

bur the Square Image riding on the Ray ? 

Well thetz, theſe mages are cauſe of Sight, 

les Theſe, al would be dark, af hid in Night, 
But now theſe Images, theſe ſubtle Streams 

Are ſcatter'd all around, on all the Beams ; 

ind therefore whereſo'ere we turn our Eye 
la that alone the Power of Sight doth lie) 

[neſe hnages appear, and quickly ſhow 

The Colour, Shape, and tell the Diſtance too; 
r theſe ariſing from the Object ſeen, 

Die forward all the Ar that lies between; 
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5 This ſtream of Air unto the Eye doth flow, 1 

1 And gently grates the Bal, and paſſes throʒ ſp 

p This ſhews the Diſtance. 0 

5 For as the ſtream of Air that paſſes br * 

Fy | Is long, or ſhore, as that doth ſtrike the Eye, 90 

[ie So far or near the ObjeCt3 ſeem to lie: . 

E. | And this is quickly done, at once we view Ge 
43 The Diſtant Thing, and know the Diſtance too. 

115 But more; No wonder that the Eye deſcries = £7 

{ . The Things Andes altbo the Forms that riſe = 

| 1 Are ſingle far too ſubtle for our Eyes: = Ar 

WW For Wind: moleſt, Cold makes the Members fmart, By 

ET | And yet what Senſe perceives each ſingle Part, T. 

=o What Senſe each Atom of the Cold and Wind? No 

11 None feels the ſingle Force, but all conjoyn'd; No 

Then we perceive the ſtroak, then Pains commence, An 

As if External Force did wound the Senſe. | Th 

In Hints we preſs the utmoft Part alone, —_— 

Yet feel not that, that is to Touch unknown ; > Wind 

We feel the Inward hardneſs of the Stone. Th 

Why the , Now learn, Vie ſing why each reflected Face ſix 

_ %% Is ſeen, as it remov'd Hond the Glaſs ; | Th 

Gif, For ſo it ſeems: as when the hindring Door = IC 

Impriſons up the long ing Eye no more, Thi 

But opened wide, permits the eager Sight  * 7) War 

O're Objects plac't withour to take their Flight, But 

View all around, and revel with Delight. Wh 

The Object chen by double Air is ſhown, E ; 

The Air that lies within the Gate is one: Reſt 

And then the Gate it ſelf is plac't between, ca 

Then th outward Air, and then the Object ſeen. Fror 

Thus when the Image of the Glaſs doth riſe, , Ur & 

And makes it's paſſage forward to our Eyes, Wt 

It drives before it all che Air berween, Ne. 
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"WW & that is felt before the Glaſs is ſeen: | 

and when we ſee the poliſht Specular Plain, 

Our Form flies to it, and returns again, 

Sill driving on the Air that lies between, 

0 that is felt before the Face is ſeen : 

And that's the cauſe why each returning Face 

dems far remov'd, and plac't beyond the Glaſs. 

But more, Returning Forms, that reach the Sight, ys ow: 
Hanſpoſe the Parts, and turn the Left to Right : P 
Becauſe the Forms that ſtrike the Poli/h's Plain, 
Are not reſtor d, the ſame unchang d again; 
hut ſtriking ſtrong, are turn'd a different way. 
This Inſtance clears it: Take a Form of Clay, 
Not yet grown dry, and daſh it on a Seat: 

Now it the Form's entire, the Front retreat, 

And come behind, the Parts preſerve their Site, 

The Right will ſeem the Left, the Left the Rabe. 
But more, Returning Forms do often pals, 


And fly from one into another Glzls. Images 'N 
1 

F . . rom ox? 44 1 

Thus trom one Sing/e thing theſe Plains reſtore - 6445 3 4 
i Images, and often Ten, or more: | other, Al 


Thus let the thing be hid i'th' fartheſt Cell; 

let place the Plains by Art, and ſet them well, 
The flirting Images to Al will come, 

And all the thing appear in every Room: 


but more; The Shapes Tranſpos d by th former Plain, 
Which paſs to others, there are turn d again. 
But convex Glaſf: s ſhew the Body's ſite, 
Reſtoring Left as Left, and Right as Right ; 
becauſe the Image is reflected rwice, 
from Glaſs ro Glaſs, and after ſtrikes our Eyes: 


Ur elſe 'tis rurn'd about; for that the Face Cle. 
b turn'd about; as it doth backward paſs, | 
e learn een from the Figwe of the Glas. 
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—4 15 But further on; The Image ſeerns to wait 

moves, On all our Steps, and imitate our Gate : 
For when we move, and leave ſome Parts o'th* Glaſs, KY! 
The Parts thus left no more return the Face; 
For Nature doth by teddy Laws ordain, 
That when a Form comes on, and turnt again, \ 


The Lines make equal Angles with the Plain. 


A. 1 Fe * 
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Haid ob. The fight a Fx gid Object hates, and flies; h 
#0 * lurt. The Sun een hindi the bold and prying Eyes: 'Þ 
0 Becauſe the Rays are ſtrong, and ſwiftly fie, 5 
* And with repeated ſtroaks diſturb the Eye; F 
Ic̃ beo pure and anreſiſting Air they fall, T 
'F | And break the Texture of the injur d Ball. At 
14 Beſides, all Objects that are glaring bright = 
5 Do hurt, and bura the Eye, and ſpoil the Sight; Al 
*% K | For Flames a thoufand hurtful Parts contain, Ie 


Which ſtrike the tender Eye, and raiſe a Pain. 


1 things Beſides, whatever Jaundice Eyes do view, 
11 l 8 ol Look pale as well as thoſe, and yellow too : No 
11 that have For lurid Parts flie off with e imt le wings, (0 
1438 hom And meet the diſtant coming forms of Things ; On 
$i Acd others lurk within the Eyes, and ſeize, Wan 
"4 And ſtain with Pale the Entring Images. 
„ = — More; tho our Eyes are all inclos d in Night, Out 
. 1 Nas ix They ſee thoſe Objects that are plac't in Ligbr; Bur 
% Light. Becaule tho firſt the nearer darker Agr And 
1 Doth creep into the Eyes, and ſettie there, And 
k TRL Streight comes wich vigorous Force the ſhining Ray b! 
4 To cleanſe the Pores, and drive the ſhades away ʒ for 
* For tis more ſubele, and more ſtrong than they: The 
| When this hath clean d, and opencd every Pore, And 


iM | Which the dark heavy Air had ſtopt before, 
\\& | The Forms of Things come in, they ſwiftly flie, 
by, | And ſtrike, and raiſe a Motion in the Eye, 
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But now when Wie our ſelves ate plac't ith light, " 
The Objects in the dark ne? move the fight; . 
Becauſe a thicher Air doth till come on, 0 
k darker, as the former dark is gone, 7 
Ind ſtops the Pares 3 and thus no Form cart File, Bo | Ws 


None move, and find & paſſage to our Eyes. 
Now farther, tis by fure Experience found, 
A Square, when ſeth at diſtance, ſeems a Round : 
kcauſe all Hag/es ſeem, when ſeen from far, 
une; of rather, not 4? al appeat: 
For as thro flitting Air the Forms do flie, 
They're ſtruck and birnted in the lower Sky, 
and ſo grow weak, and never move the EyE: 
Thus all the 4rigles hid, the Things appear 
Ruud, (tho each may be a perfect Square,) 
let not like perfett Mundi, and ſeen when rat. . 
And Shadows leem to move, to turn, and ſtay. Why She: 


7 | 
kt Bodies do, and ſervilely obey : ; 9 


Now how can Air otily depriv'd of Light, 
(For Shadow is no mote, a ſudden Night, ) _ © 
On all the Members various motions wait, 
And turn, and imirate her Bodze's gate? 
But thus it happens, when we walk by diy, 
Our Bodies ſtop the paſſage of the N; 
bur when we leave the place, they farther flow, 
and their warm Kiſſes on the Earth beſtow. 
And thus the Shadow ſeems to move, ro bend, 
b Bodies do, and all their Walk attend; 
For [till new Rays ſpring from the glotious Sun, 
The former dying when their Race is fun 
nd therefore Ex-th is ſoon depriv'd of Light, : 
And Rays as ſoon come on, and chaſe the Nig he: 


be Negro drci waſht becomes a Mit. 8 
And yet here's no deteption of the Eye, 
| P | 


cei vd. 


For 
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For tis its Office only to deſcry 

Or how, or in what place the Shadow) is; 

It muſt not paſs the narrow bounds of this: 
But if the Shadows are the ſame, or no, 
Whether they die, or, as the Body, go; 


*Tis not the office of the Eye to know: 


*T'is Reaſon's office That, for that's delign'd 
Things nature, and Philoſophy to find; 


Then fix not on the He the failures of thg Mind. 


Thus Ships, tho driven by a proſperous Gale, 
Seem fixe to Sailors, thoſe ſeem under ſail 
That lie at Anchor ſafe ; and all admire, 

As they row by, to ſee the Rocks reeire. 

Thus Stars ſeem faſtned to the fteady Pole, 
Tho all with daily conftant motion roll ; 

For after they have climb'd the tedious Ea#, 


| Paſs tbro the Sky, fall headlong down the Weft. 


And ſo the Sun and Moon ſeem fixt above, 
Yer ſure Experience tells us they muſt move. 


And Rocks ith Seas, that proudly raiſe their head, 


Tho far din d, tho Royal Navies ſpread 


Their Sails berween ; yet if from diſtance ſhown, 


They ſeem an Iand, all combin'd in One. 


And Bys that whirl around, then ceaſe to move, 


Think all the Pillars dance, and Reefs above; 


So ſtrong the thought, they dread the tottering Wall, 

And fear the Roof ſhould cruſh them with the fall, 
Thus when kind Nature ſhews her infant Day, 

And the new Sun peeps forth with erembling Ray, 


And loath or fearful to begin the Race, 
Looks o re the Mountains with a bluſhiag face; 
That Hill, ore which the humble Beams appear, 


Scorching with neighbouring flames, is often near, 


And we might touch the Sun if we were there, 


. 


n 
3 
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When yet the real ſpace 1s vaſtly wide, 
Great tracts of Land, and many a ſwelling Tide, 
The diſtant Sun, and that near Hill divide. 

Thus little Puddles that in Streets do lie, 

Tho ſcarce Inch · deep admit the ſearching Eye, 
To view as large a ſpace, as Earth and Sky. 

Thus when in rapid ſtreams my Horſe hath ſtood, 
And I look't downward on the rolling Flood; 
Tho He ſtood ſtill, I thought he did divide 
The headlong ſtreams, and ftrive againſt the Tide, 
and all things ſeem to move on every (ide. 
Thus Courts, thagqual wide, yet ſeem to bend, 
And grow more narrow at the diſtant End; 
The Roof depreſt, the ſides ſeem je d in One, 
The wearied ſight loft in a darkſome Cone. 

The Sun from Sea to Sailors ſeems to riſe, 
And ſee, for they ſee only Seas and Sbies. 

Thus A ſeem to oppoſe, thus 41 commence - 
Strong proofs againſt the certainty of Senſe. 

Thus Ignorants, when plac't on ſteddy Shores, 
Think feeble Ships are row'd with broken Oars ; 
The Rudders ſhatter'd and the Planks appear 
And they are loath to truſt their ſafety there: 

Becauſe that part, that lies above the Flood, 

Sems firm, and ſtrait, and regular, and good; 

But that below ſeems broke, and turning up, 

Aſcends again, and reaches near the top. ; 

And when by Night the Clouds are whirl'd above, 
The Moon and glittering Stars do ſeem to move, 
As driven forward by a. ſecret force 
Adifferent way from their own Natural Courſe. , 

It any prefleth underneath his Eyes, | 
Straight all the Objects doubled ſeem to riſe : = 
Two Lamps appear, when only One is brought, 
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| His Wealth ſeems doubled, and He's rich in Thought; 
Each man appears increqſt in Form and Grace, 
Almoſt Geryon With a double Face. 
And laſtly, when the Eyes with ſleep oppteſt, 
And all the Body lies diſſolv d in reſt, 
The Members ſeem «wake, and vigoraus ſtill; 
Now o' te à Plain, now Flaad, or ſhady Hill, 
They ſeem to move; and c en in darke# night 
They think they ſee the Sun diffuſe his light; 
They fe him chaſe the frighted Shades away, 
And clear a paflage for approaching day : 
They ſeem to hear a Voice, tho all around 
Deep Silence ſtands, nor bears the geake# Sound. 
Judgment Ten thauſand ſuch appear, ten thouſand Foes, 
_ the To certainty of Senſe, and all oppole : 
In vain, tis Judgmens, net the Sexe miſtakes, 
| Which fancy'd Things tor rea! Objects takes. 
2 the _ He that lays, Nocbing can be known, orethrows 
Peck. His own opinion, for he Nothing knows, | 
So knows not th: What need of long dilpute ? 
Theſe Maxim kill themſelves, themſelves confute, 
But grant this might be known, ard grant he knew ; 
Yet ſince He hath difconer'd vothing be, 
What mark, and what Criterion, then can ſhow, 
Or tell What tis taknow, Or nat 40 Kum ? 
Or how could He what Truth, wbas Falſhood learn? 
How, what was Doubt, What Certainey diſcern ? 
Senfe can. From Senſe, all Puh and Certainty infer; 
wr err. In vain ſome ſtrive to prove that thoſe can err; 
For that which would convince, which would oppoſe 
The Senſes, mult be ſaver far than thoſe ; 
Now what is more to be believ d than Sex/e, 
What ? Falſe. and exing Reaſon, rais'd from thence ? 
Errors in Parent ſenſe can A n how, 


Errors | 


* 


F:cors, which ſhe from Senſe alone can know; | i 
o that if Senſe be falſe, then Reaſon too, 1 


hat, can the Ears canvince the Eyes? Can thoſe | 4# 
(onvince the Hand, the Palate, or the Noſe ? | 4 
Tell them when e're they err, when e're they mils, 4 


ind give falſe notices? Fond fancy this : 

For each a proper Ute and Power enjays, 1 

oper Object every Senſe imploys. 4 

Thu: Heat and Cold, and other Qualities by 

Act the Touch, whilſt Colow's ſtrike the Eyes, 4 

(ours the Smell, Sapours the Taft, but none 

lnvades anothers Right, uſurps his Throne, ES 

all live at peace, contented with their amn. | 
Well then, from what the other Senſes ſhew, 1 

In vain we ſeek to prove one Senſe untrue; 1 

Or from it ſelf ; ——— h | 1 

For ſtill we muſt an equal Credit give i 

lato the ſame, ſtill equaly believe. 4 

Tis truth, whatever tis that Senſe declare, 

Tho Reaſon. cannat tell thee, why a Square A 

Should ſeem a perfect Round, when ſeen from far: 15 

beter aſſign a Falſe, than this pretence 

Should overthrow the certainty of Senſe, 

Queſtion it's truth, rather than that ſhould fall, 

On which depends our Safety, Life, our Al. 

for now, not only Reqſon is o rethrown, 

nles we truſt our Senſe, but Life is gone: 

for how can Man avoid the bad, or chooſe 

What's good for Life, unleſs they follow thoſc * 

Well chen, thoſe pompous Reeſexs ſome afford 

\painſt gur Sex/e, are empty, and abſurd. 

but laſtly, as in Building, if the Line 

be not exa&, and ſtrait, the Rule Decline, 

Ur Level falſe, how vain is the Debgu ! 


Tneven 
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hence the 
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Uneven, an ill-ſhap't and tottering Wall 

Moſt riſe, this part muſt ſink, that part muſt fall, 
Becauſe the Rule, were falſe that faſhion'd All. 
Thus Reafor's Rules are falſe, if all commence 
And riſe from failing and from erring Senſe. 

But now my Muſe, how proper Objects pleaſe 
The other Senſes fing ; tis told with eaſe. 
Firſt then, we Sounds, and Voice, and Noiſes hear, 
When ſeed of Sound come in, and ftrike the Ear. 
All Sound is Body, for with painful force 
It moves the Senſe, when with an eager courſe 
It ſcrapes the Jaw*y/and makes the Speaker hoarſe: 
The crouding Seed; of Sound, that ſtrive ro go 
Thro narrow Nerves, do grate in paſſing thro : 
Tis certain then that Voice, that thus can wound, 
Is all material; Body every Sound. 

Beſides tis known, to talk a tedious day, 

How much it weakens, what it tzke; away 
From all the Nerves, how all the Powers decay ; 


But chiefly if tis loud, and ſpuke with noiſe : 


And therefore little Bodies frame the voice, 
Becauſe the Speaker loſeth of his own, 
His weakneſs tells him many parts are gone. 

But more; the Harſhneſi in a voice proceeds 
From rough, the Sweerneſs from the ſinoother Seeds; 


in Sounds. Nor are the Figures of the Seeds alike, 


Which from the Grave and murmuring Trumpet ſtrike 

To thoſe of dying Swans, whoſe lateſt breath 

In mournful ſtrains laments approaching Death. 
This Voice, when riſing from the Lungs, it breaks 

Thro Jaws and Lips, and all the Paſſion ſpeaks; 

The Tongue forms into Words, with curious Art, 

The Tongue and Lips do faſhion every part ; 

And therefore if the Speaker be bur near, 


— =; 
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diſtance fit, you may diſt inctly hear | 
lach Word, each Ayr, becauſe it keeps the frame 
|t firſt receiv d, its ure ſtill the ame: 
Bur it the ſpace be great, thro all the Air 
The ſound muſt flic diffus d, and periſh there: 
And therefore tho we hear a murmuring noiſe, 
No words; the Air confounds, and breaks the voice. 
Belides, one Sentence, when pronounc't aloud 
By ſtrong · lung d Cryers, falls the liſtning Croud, 
Breaks into many ; for it ſtrikes them all 
To every ſingle. Ear it tells the Tale. 
But ſome parts of the Voice, that miſs the Ear 
Fly thro the Air diffus'd, and periſh there: 
Some ſtrike on ſolid Buildings, and reſtor'd 
bring back again the Image of the Word. 


n | 


This ſhews thee why, whilſt men thro Caves and Groves g #} 
Call their loft Friends, or mourn unhappy Loves, | Wl 
The pitying Rocks, the groaning Caves return 4 
Their ſad Complaints again, and ſeem to mourn; 2 
This all ohſer vs, and I my felt have known El. 


dome Rocks and Hills return fix words for one: 

The dancing words from Hill to Hill rebound, 

They all receive, and all reſtore the ſound. 

The Vulgar, and the Neighbours think, and tell, 

Thar there the Nymphs, and Fans, and Satyrs dwell ; 
And that their wanton ſport, heir loud delight 

Breaks thro the quiet ſilence of the Night: 

Their Mufick's fofteſt Ayrs fill all the Plains, 

and mighty Pan, delights the liſtning Swains; 

The Goat fac d Pan, whilſt Flocks ſecurely feed, 

With long hung lip he blows bis Oaten Reed; 

The horn'd, the half-beaſt God, when brisk and gay 
With Pine-leaves crown'd,provokesthe Swains to play. 
Ten thouſand ſuch Remanrs the Yu'gar tell, | 
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i | Lucretias. 
Perhaps leſt men ſhould think the Gods would dwell 
In Towns alone, and from their Plains, and Cell: 

Or ſomewhat ; for Man, credulom and vain, 
Delights to hear ſtrange things, delights to fg n. 
Nor is it ſtrange, that things which ſtill deny 

An eaſie paſſage to the ſharpeſt Eye, 

Thro ſuch the ſmalleſt Voice and Sound can come; 
As when we Whiſper in a Sell c Room, 

Voice can pals crookgd Pores, but Rays reflect, 
Unleſs the Pores be open, all direct, X 
And every paſlage ſtrait; as tis in Glaſs, 


Thro which all forts of Species freely paſs. 


But farther now, Voices and Sound divide, 
And ſcatter thro the Air on every ſide; 
One breaks to many, as in darkeſt Nights 
One ſhaken Spark will make a hoyſand lights ; 
And therefore all the numerous Voids around 


Receive the Voice, and each is fill'd with Sound: 


But now the viſive Rays ſcarce ere decline, 
They ſtill proceed by the exacteſt Line, 
So Sounds can paſs, where never Ray can ſhine. 
But yet ſuch Somds, before they reach the Ear, 
Grow weak, and we for Word: ſoft Murmurs hear. 
We ta (that's ſoon explain'd) when Sapors wrung 
From Meats by cruſhing Teeth, immerſe the Tongue; 
When Juices flewing from the tender Meat 
(The tender Food oppreſt doth ſeem to ſweal) 
Bedew the Palate, when they ſpread all o're 
The /pungy Tongue, and ſtand in every Pore. 
Theſe Fuices, if their Seeds be round and ſmooth, 
Tickle, ſeem /weet, and pleaſing to the Mouth ; 
Bur if the Seeds are rough, as they deſcend 
They burt the Nerves, ſeem bitter, and offend. 
The Sapors pleaſe within the Mowrh alone; 
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for when the Food's deſcended farther down, 

Ve taſt no more, and all the Pleaſure's gone; 

© when *cis in the Veins, when every Pore 

; fill'd, we feel not, we are pleas'd no more: 

$ that it matters not what ſorts of Food 

bog the Limbs, and make the Fleſh and Blood, 

"tis digeſtive, it tor Stomach good. 

4 * Ple explain, why different ſorts of Meat 
Pleaſe different Men; why that which ane will eat, 
4wther loaths; why things yield ſweet repaſt 
To one, but bitter to another ta . 
Nay more, ſo vaſt the difference, that which proves 4 
Srong Poy ſon unto Me, another loves, 54 
ind eats, and lives: Tbus Hemlock Juice prevails; 1 
And kills a Man, but fattens Goats and Quails. | 9 
To know the Cauſe of this, come ſearch thy Mind, 1 
(Some ſcatter d Notions muſt remain behind) | i 
And look how ſtrongly former Reaſons ſhow, ] 1 
That Things, that Bodies are compos d and grow 8 7 
From various Seeds ; their Mixture various too. 3 — 

Beſides, as Animals in outward ſize | —__ 
And Frame are various, Seeds, from whenee they riſe, 1 
Have various ſhapes, trom different ſhapes, there ſprings | | 
An equal difference i in the Pores of Things; 1 
o ſome are Great, ſome Small, and others Square, 
Or Round, or Polygons, or Angular: | 1 
for as the Shapes are various that compoſe —_—_ 
The frame, ſo are the Pores, their Shapes depend on 4 nf 

It r then, 00 
That when one Object yields a /iveer repalt 
To one, but bitter to another Taft 1, 

He that accounts it ſweet, perceives the ſmooth 
Round Parts that tickle, and that pleaſe the Mouth ; 3 1 
but he that thinks it bitter, rough alone . 
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But thoſe with pointed hooks, as they deſcend, 


Smell, 


To Animals. Thus Honey ſtrikes the Bee, 
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And hooks doth feel, the ſmooth ſlide gently down; 1 


Strike thro, and lance the Organ, and offend, T 

Theſe Rules apply d, each Single Caſe explain, Ar 
For Inſtance, when a Man is torn with Pain, p; 
(Whether from inbred Gall the Fever came, B: 
Or putrid Air begot the hurtful Flame,) | 0 


The Organ's chang'd ; fo thoſe which pleas'd before, N 


Are loathſom now, now they delight no more, Al 


Their Figures diſagree with every Pore :1 
But thoſe do moſt agyee, thoſe fit the Part, 
Which fret the injur d Nerves, and cauſe a ſmart ; 
For, as I ſaid before, Seeds rough and ſmooth 
Lie hid in every thing, in Honey both, 
Or to offend, or to delight the Mouth. 

Now next for Smell. 
Firſt then *tis certain, Streams of Odours rile 
From every Thing; but for their different Size, 
And Fi; ures, they do differently agree 


Tho far remov'd the Vulture ſmells the flain; 
The Hound with faithful Noſe purſues the Train; 


And Geeſe, Rome's Saviours once, perceive a Man, W 
Thus Beaſts preſerve their Lives, they know their Foo. 
By Smell, and fly the Bad, but chooſe the Good. ſl 
The Motion Odours are dull, and thoſe of ſwifteſt wings. I 
of Odour. (Not to propoſe the Images of things) | As 
Scarce flie ſo far as feeble Sounds, but toſt 10 
By angry Wind in flitting Air, are loſt. Tt 
For firſt, the pleaſing Odour ſlowly flows Tt 
From inmoſt Parts: for that it comes from thole, Th 
Een Common · ſenſe affures; for Heat, or preſs, te 


For bruiſe, or break, the Gums, the Smels increaſe. Cen 
Beſides. . | 4 
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is Parts are greater far than Parts of Voice, . 
This makes it's flight more //ow, and ſhort than Noiſe, ) 
cauſe thro Walt it cannot freely go, 

Tho Sounds can find an eaſie paſſage thro. 

And thus tis hard to find an. Object out 

Br hogle Smell, but we muſt trace about; 

kcauſe the Odours, wandring in the Air, 

Grow dull and weak, and loſe their Briskneſs there, 


[ | 


re, Ne quickly lead us to the thing that's ſought, i 
And therefore Hounds are often at a fault. 
Not only Sounds, and Taſts, but Images, = 
And Colours different Eyes offend, and pleaſe. * _ 1 
: Thus when the Cocks call forth the Morning Light, 2 at M 
g The fierceſt Lions cannot bear the Sight, C of Cocks. b 


Their Courage ſinks, and they prepare for flight, 2 1 
Vor ſubtle pointed Particles, that lie 1 
In Cocks, ſent forth, offends the Lion's Eye; | bi 
Theſe Pains ſtrait force him turn his Head, and flie. ) | | 
let theſe not hurt our Eyes, they cauſe no Pain, N 
For they ne're enter, or return again bs | 
*hro proper Pores, and ſo the Skin preſerves _. 1 
Her Texture whole, they never launce the Nerves. 7 

Now farther, (my Delight) my Maſe will ſnow ) ' 


mat things do move the Mind, and whence they flow. HS 
Firlt then, thin Images fill all the Air, 7 — 1 
Thouſands on every ſide, and wander there: ati 1 


Theſe, as they meet in various dance, will twine 

As threds of Gold, or ſubtle Spiders line; 

For they are thin, for they are ſubtler far 

Than fine# things that to the Sight appear: 

Theſe paſs the Limbs, no narrow Pores Controul, 


I They enter thro, and ſtrike the Airy Soul. 
Hence 'tis we think we ſee, and hence we dread 
; Centaurs, Scyllas, and Cerberus monſtrous Head, 
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And many empty Shadows of the Dead : 
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For various Images flie every where, 

Some riſe from Things, and ſome are form'd in Air 

By chance, and ſome from theſe combin'd appear, 
The Image of a Centaur never flew 

From living Centanrs, never Nature knew, 

Mor bred ſuch Animals: but when by chance 


An Imaze of a Man in various dance 


Did meet an Horſe, they both combin'd im one, 
And thus all monſtrom Images are ſhown ; 
Thele Airy Images, extreamly thin, 

Paſs thro the Limbs, and firike the Sou! within; 
They move't with Eafe, the Soul is apt to move, 


And takes Impreſſion from the weakeſt ſhove. 


That thus *tis done, is certain. — 
Becauſe the Objects Rill appear the ſame 
To Mind, and Eye, in Colour, and in Frame : 
But now the Eye receives ſome thin, refin'd, 
And ſubtle Forms; fo likewiſe muſt the Mind; 


For tw ixt theſe two this only Difference lies, 


The Mind ſees finer Obje&s than the Eyes. 
Thus often, whilſt the Body lies oppreſt 
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With heavy Sleep, the Mind ſeems loos d from Reſt; 


Becauſe thoſe nage: do ſtrike and ſhake 

The Airy Soul, as when we were awake; 
The Stroak's fo lively, that we think we view 
The abſent Dead, and think the Image true. 


This Cheat muſt be, becauſe the Senſe is gone, 


Bound up by Sleep ; ; for by the Senſe alone 

Fancied from Real, True from Falſe is known. 
Beſides, the Memory {leeps, ſoft Reſt doth ſeize 

That Ruling Power, and charms it into Eaſe ; 

It lies unactive, dull, nor can controul 

The Errors of the Mind, nor tell the Soul 
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fut theſe are dead, whom her vain Thoughts believe 
om cheating Images to fee alive. 
geſides, no wonder that theſe Forms ſhould ſeem 

o move, as often in a vigorous Dream | 
They ſcem to dance; for when the firſt is gone, >| 
ird ſtreight another vide ſtreight comes on, 
The former's Site ſeems chang d; tis quickly done J | 
o ſwift, ſo numerous are the Forum that riſe, 
pquickly come, fo vaſt the new ſupplies. 
| thouſand weighty Queries more remain, 

Ten thouſand more, which we muſt all explain, 
len thouſand more, or elſe our Search is vain. dy 

Firſt then, *tis askt, Why Men with fo much Eaſe, Why mee 
in think on any Obje, what they pleaſe. 
fir what ? Are the Obedient Forms at Hand, 
rd wait what our Imperious Wills command, 
hd ſtreight preſent what e're the ill deſires, 
hether tis Heaven, or Earth, or Seas, or Fires; 
Nor, Senates, Battles, Fights, or Pomp, and State ? 
hh Nature theſe, as ſhe commands, create? 
nce fixt in one, one conſtant place, the Mind 
in think on Various things on Different kind. 
nd why the Images with wanton pace 
n ſee ro move and dance? Why's every Grace 
Ind Meaſure kept, why do they claſp their Arms? 1 
ind toſs their Legs, and ſhew a thouſand Charms ? bi 
bat have theſe Wantons skill, they thus delight * 
0 ſhew their Fairy Tricks, and dance by Night? £44 
uber, cauſe each Part, each ſingle now | 27 
Running Time, as Reaſon ſeems to ſhow, = 
wh numerous Parts, and ſo in ſhorteſt (pace 
en thouſand Forms may flie thro every place, 
ferent, and various, here and there may rove, 
numerous are they, and ſo ſwift they move. 
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But fince theſe Forms are ſubtle and refin'd, 
They are too thin to be perceiv'd by Mind, 
Unleſs ſhe ſers her ſelf to think, and pry, 
Contracting cloſe her Intellectual Eye; 
But this not done, the fleeting Images, 
Unſeen, unt houg ht on, and unheeded, ceaſe. 
But when ſhe ſeeks to know, contracted cloſe, 
She pryes upon the thing, and therefore knows. 
Thus when the curious Eye deſigns to view 
An Object ſubtle, and refin' d, and new, 
Ualeſs contracted cloſe ſhe ſtrictly prye 
In vain ſhe ſtrives; the Ohyect ſcapes the Eyes. 
Nay een in plaineſt Things, unleſs the Mind 
Takes beed, unleſs {he ſets her ſelf to find, 
The Thing no more # ſeen, no more belov'd, 
Than if the moſt obſcure, and far remov'd. 
What wonder then, if Mind the Re# ſhould loſe, 
And only what ſhe ſtrives to know, ſhe knows? 
And often too, a Form of differene Kind 
From what it ſeem'd before, affects the Mind, 
And ſtrikes the Fancy. Thus the Form that came 
A Man before, is chang' d; in different Frame 
Preſents a Woman, now to our Embrace, 
Or ſhews ſome other Change in Age, or Face. 
Yet tis not ſtrange, that monſtrous Forms commegce 
I'th Fancy, ben ſoft Sleep harh lull'd the Senſe 
And Memory; ſo that Neither can controul 
: The Erring Thoughts, Neither direct the Soul. 
— N But now avoid their groſs Miſtakes, that teach 
for proper The Limbs were made for Work a Uſe for Each; 
wes, The Eyes deſign d to See, the Tongue to Talk, 
The Legs made ſtrong, and knit to Feet, ro Hall; 
The Arms fram'd long, and hrm, the Servile Hand: 
To work, as Health requires, as Life commands: 
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IV. | 
Bok IV. Lucretius. 
ind fo of all the reſt, what e're they feign, jÞ 
What e're they teach, tis None-ſenſe all, and vain. | ir 
For Proper Uſes were deſign'd for none, in 
but all the Members fram'd, each made his own. 9 
No Light before the Eye, no Speech was found 4 
Before the Tongue, before the Ears no Sound. I: 
n ſhort, the Vo ling Seeds each Limb create ts 
Before it's Uſe ; ſo *tis not fram'd for That. | - 
We knew to Fright before the help of Arr, Ra 
To bruiſe and wound, before we ſram'd a Dart; | = 
And Nature taught us to avoid a Mund, OR 
before the Uſe of Arms and Shields was found. | Þ 
before a Bed een Nature threw us down | 3 
To Reſt, we drunk before a Cup was known, , Þ 


Theſe various things Convenience did produce, 
WV: thoug ht them fit, and made them for our Uſe, , 
Thus theſe, and thus our Limbs and Senſes too ] 
Were form'd, betore that any Mind did know | 
What Office twas that they were fit to do. 

Well then, tis fond to think that theſe began, 
for proper Uſes made, beſtow d on Man. 

What wonder is't, that Bodies ask for Meat, Thirft and 
That Nature prompts an Animal to eat? Hunger. 
for I have taught before, how thouſand ways 
mall Parts flie off, and every thing decays ; 
hut more from Labour ing Animals retreat, 

More inward parts flie off in Breath and Sweat; 

And ſo the Body waſts, and Nature fails, | 
The Serength decays, and Grief and Pain prevails; 
ind theretore Mear's requir'd, a new Supply, 

To fill the Places of the Parts that die, 

Recruit the Strength, allay the furious Pain, 

ind ſtop each gaping Nerve, each hungry Vein. 


Auth he Cooling Drink to every part retreats. 
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Why Men 
when they 
WP 

pleaſe. 
The Will. 


Lucretius. Book IVR b 
That wants the Moiſture z and the numerous Heats WY irc 
That burn, and fire the Sromach, flie before 57 
The coming Cold, and we are ſcorcht no more. My 
Thus Drinks deſcend, and thus they waſh away Th 
Fierce Tbirſt; thus Meats do Hunger's Force allay. km 
And next Fle fing, why Men can move, can rm ou 
When e re they pleaſe; what force the Members on; And 
What move the dull Unactive weight, and bear hoy 
The Load about ; you with attention hear. Wd 
Firſt then, the ſubtle Forms, extreamly thin, And 
Paſs thro the Limbs, and ſtrike the Mind within; MF © 
That makes the il: for none pretends to do, Whe 
None ſtrives to act but what the Mind doth know: Wi: 
Now what the Mind perceives, it only ſees | 8 
By thin, and very ſubtle Images: _ |: 
So when the active Mind deſigns to move or t. 


From place to place, it gives the Soul a ſhove, 
The Sou! ſpread o'er the Limbs ; ( tis quickly done, 
For Soul and Mind are joyn'd, and make up one,) 
That ftrikes the Limbs, ſo all is carried on. | a 
But more than this, the Body then grows rare, The $ 
The Peres are open, and the flitting Air, ' 


As 'tis in Motion ſtill, muſt enter there : Their 
This ſpreads o're all, and both cheſe things combin d rh 
Force on the Limbs, as Ships both Oars and Wind. \0 Lit 
Nor is it ſtrange ſuch Little Parts ſhould ſhove ts 5p, 
The heavy Maſs of Limbs, and make them move, kelfor 
And turn them; for unſeen and ſubtle Gales It nc 
Drive forward heavy Ships with labouring Sails; What 
And yet when theſe ruſh on with mighty Force, ed 
One Hand may turn the Helm, and change the Courſe; Wr:ac 
And Engine's Pullies too with eaſe can rear ic 
The greateſt weights, and ſhake them in the Air. Le Cc 


Now how ſoft Sleep o re all ſpreads thoughtleſs Reſt il x; 


And 


IVI ok IV. Lucret ius. | 129 
uad frees from anxious cares the rroubled breſt, | 
h few but ſweeteſt Numbers, Muſe reherſe; 
\ly few ſhall far exceed more acres Veuſs 
Thus dying Swans, tho fhort, yet tuneful voice, 
mare delightful than a world of Noiſe. f 
ſou entertain my words with willing mind, | 3 
and liſtning ears; leſt what my Muſe deſign d | 2 
Shoud ſeem abſurd, impoſſible to be, | f | 
int Truth be ſlighted, whilſt the fault's in Thee, 444 
ind wilful blindneſs will not let thee ſee. —_ 
Firſt then, | * 
ben the divided Soul flies 1 
7: d part oppreſt by an unuſual Load, 1 
backward, cloſely lurka within, 
Then Sleep comes on, and Slumbers then begin: | 
'or then the Limbs grow weak, ſoft Reſt doth ſeize + n 
h all the Nerves; they lie diflolv'd in Eaſe. p 
for ance Senſe riſes from the Mind alone, 4 
nd all the Senſe is laſt as ſleep comes on; 
% heavy Sleep can ſtop, dull Reft controle 
The Senſe, it muſt divide, and break the Souls, 
me parts mult fte away, but ſome muſt keep 
[heir ſeats within, elſe (would be Death, not Sleep : 
or then no ſubtle Atoms of the Mind, 
o little ſubſtance Would be left behind; 
5 Sparks in Aſhes, which might well compoſe 
keltored Senſe, as flames ariſe from thoſe, 
at now I'll ſing what "tis that breaks the Saul, How the 


| hat ſpreads enfeebling Reſt o re all the Whole, Frcs "4 
nd why the Bodies lie diſſolv'd in caſe. Sleep, 


urie; W'catthings! You carefully attend to theſe. 
-irt then, the Surfaces of things mult bear 
ae conſtant impulſe of the neighbouring Air, 
3 Reſt Will vext, ſtill troubled with external blows: Fr 
Ane R And 
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And therefore Shell, or Rindt, or Films encloſe, 
Or Skin, or Hair, on every Body grows. 

Beſides, our Breath when drawn, in that ſhort ſtay 
Grates off ſome inward parts, and bears away 

In it's return again it's conquer d prey. 

Since then our Limbs receive, and ſince they bear 
Theſe ſtroaks within, without, and every obere; 
Since ſome creep thro the Pores, and ftrive to breed 
Confuſion there, and diſunite the Seed; 

The Bodies ſtrength muſt fail by juſt degrees, 

It's vigor weakned by enfeebling Eaſe, 

Some Soul they drive away, and ſome they preſs, 
Drive deeper in, and ſhut in cloſe Receſs; 

Some parts ſpread ore the Limbs, no mote combine, 
Nor with the others in friendly motion joyn, 

For Nature ſtops the paſſages between. 

Now ſince the Atom: different ways are toſt, 

And loſe their uſual courſe, their ſenſe is loſt; 
And when that prop is gone, the Lids muſt fall, 
The Limbs grow dull, and weakneſs ſpread o re all. 

Thus after Meals we ſleep, becauſe the food, 
Spread thro the Veins, and mingled with the Blood, 
Doth only what the Air did uſe to do; | 
For Thatdoth preſs the Soul, and break it too. 
So after labour, or with toy! oppre#, 
Or Bellies full, we take the ſounder Reſt : 
For then the Atoms of the Mind retreat 
The farther in, and take the deeper fear, + 
And more flie off, more ſubſtance of the Soul, 
And thoſe within to diſtant ſpaces roll, 
More ſcatter'd and divided o're the Whole. 
Dreams. But more, what Studies pleaſe, what moſt delight, 
And fill Mens thoughts, they dream them o'rc 


T 
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IV. The Laspers plead, make Laws, the Souldiers fight; 

The Merchant dreams of Storms, they hear them roar, 

and often ſhipwracke leap, or ſwim to Shore: 
/ | think of Natur's powers, my Mind purſues 

ner Works, and cen in Sleep invokes a Maſe : 

And other Studies too, which entertain 

Mens waking thoughts, they dream them ore again. 

o thoſe that with continu d ſport and play 
d Make the dull troubleſome time flie faſt away; 


The Objects, tho remov'd, yet leave behind Þ) 
dome ſecret Trats and Paſſage thro the Mind, F 
And fir for Images of the ſame kind : | „ 


before their waking Eyes choſe ſports appear, | 
They ſee the anton, dance, and ſeem to hear z 
The ſpeaking ſtrings breath forth the ſofteſt Ayr. # 
The ſame Companion till, the ame Delight, | 1 5 
And the ſame painted Scenes (till pleaſe the ſight, * 


— - 
Tok. 


— 
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o ſtrong is Uſe, ſuch Cuſtom's power confeſt; 
And not in ehougbtful Man alone, but Beaſt! Y 4 
For often, ſleeping Racers pant and ſwear, Bieafli, MF 
| breach ſhort, as if they ran their ſecond Heat; * 
As if the Barrier down, with eager pace N 4 
al, They ſtretcht, as when contending for the Race. b ih 


And often Hounds, when Sleep hath clos'd their Eyes, 
They toſs, and tumble, and attempt to riſe: | 
They open often, often fauff the Air, | =" 
As it they preſt the footſteps of the Deer; | un 
And ſometimes wake purſue their fancy d prey, | Fall 
The fang'd Deer, that ſeems to run away, 0 
Till quite alt, the follow'd Shapes decay. 
And ſofter Curs, that lie and ſleep at home, 


— — 6 - 
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Do often rouſe, and walk about the Room, | mY 1 
light, And bark, as if they ſaw ſome Strangers come, Hieb | i 
oe But now, thoſe Images, whoſe Forms compriſe =Dreaun- 05 
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Rough Seeds, from fuch the frigbful Dreams ariſe, 


Thus Birds will Hart, and ſeek the Woods by night 


When e re the fancy d Hawk appears in ſight, 

When e ere they ſee his wing, or hear him fight. 
Beſides, what raiſe Heroick Thoughts in Men? 

Een ſuch are often rais'd in Dreams : For then 

They fight, are taken Capeive, and rebel, 

They ſhour, and groan, as if the Victor fell: 


Some ſtrive, ſome weep, ſome ſigh, and oft afraid 


Purſu'd or tora by Beaſts, cry out for aid: 
Some talk of State 4ffairs, and {ome betray 


Thoſe Plots, their treacherous minds had fram'd by day: 


Some flie from following death, and others thrown 
From lofty Pinacles, fink headlopg down; 

But waking, tho they know themſelves abus d, 
Yet are their Powers, their Spirits ſo confus d, 
They lie half dead in deep amaze, remain 
Thoughtleſs, and ſcarce recover Senſe again. 
Others, when Thirſty, fancy purling ſtreams, 

Sit down, and quaff the River off in Dreams: 


It pleaſing Dreams preſent a beauteous Face, 
How hot his Blood, how eager to embrace ! 
Nay oft, as in the Fury of the Joy, 
The flowing Seed pollutes the Amorous Boy, 
Love riſes then, when from a beauteous Face 
Some pleaſing Forms provoke us to embrace 
Thoſe Bam ds to Luft, when with a tickling Art 
They gather turgent ſeed from every part, 
And then provoke it: Then riſe fierce deſires, 
The Lover burns with ſtrong, bur pleaſing fires ; 
Thoſe often are purſu d by folowing Care, 
red Theng bes, and often deep Deſpair. 


And thoſ,whol Blood boyls high, whom vigorous Age 
Hath fill'd with Seed, and fir'd with laſtful Rage. 


Nay | 


ok IV. Lucretius. 
Nay tho the pleaſing Qbje# is remov'd, 
ho we do not view the Thing belov'd, 
e Forms attend; or if we chance to hear 
ger Name, Love enters with it at the Ear. 
But twill be wiſe, and prudeat to remove, 
ind baniſh all incentives unco Love, 
ind let thy Age, thy vigorous Youth be thrown 
)n 41 in Common, not reſerv'd for One : | 
for That breeds cares and fears, That fond diſcaſe, 
Thoſe raging Pains, if nouriſht, will increſe: 
leſs you fancy every one you view, 
Revel in Love, and cure o wounds by new. 
Nor do thoſe miſs the Foy, who Love diſdain, 
ut rather take the ſweee without the pain; 
y they have greater Sweets, whilſt Lovers, Arms 
dall claſp their Dears, whilſt they behold their Charms. 
fait Doubts ariſe, their careful Mind's imploy d, 
Which Sweets mult firſt be rifled, which enjoy d: 
hat they deſir d, they hurt; and midſt the bliſs 
iſe pain; when often with a furious Kils 
Trey wound the balmy Lip; this they endure 
kcau'e the Joy's not perfect, tis not pure: 
but ſtill ſome Nang remains, ſome fierce defire 
To hurt what ever *twas that rais d the fire: 
bur yet the pains are few, they quickly ceaſe, 
Th: mixt delight doth make the hurt the les. | 
Perhaps they hope, that She that frohe the ſame, 
(an heal, that ſhe that rais*d can ſtop the flame. 
'ond fancy this in Love! Wene're give ore; 
The more we know, and have, we wiſh the more, 
1is true, becauſe the Mea and Prin s convey d 
Lo proper Veſſels, Thirſt and Hunger's ſtaid: 
au now from Beauty, now from Forms that pleaſe by 
ar 


ay: 


Nay | 


A caution 
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What comes but hin and empty Image. 
Een ſuch as He enjoys, that drinks in Dreams, 


is Thir# increaſcth midſt the fancied ſtreams : 


So Love deludes poor men, their cove tous Eye 
What long, what frequent fights can fatishe / 
What from the render limbs with wanton play, 
And amorous touch, poor Lovers bring away? 
Nay cen in the Embrace, whilſt both employ 
Their ftrength, and Bodies feel the coming Joy; 
Tho then they twine, and bill like loving Doves, 


| 'Tho ardent breatþings fire each other's Loves; 
In vain, fond Fools, they cannot mix their Souls, 


Altho they ſeem to try, in amorous Rolls 

So ſtrictly twin'd, till all their powers decay, 
And the leofe airy Pleaſure flips away: 
Then a ſhort pauſe between, and then returns 
The fame fierce luſt, the fame fierce fury burns; 


Whilſt they both ſeek, whilſt they both wiſh to have | 
What e're their wanton fancies, wanton wiſhes crave. 


For rh no cure, for ths no help is found; 


They waſte, and periſh by a ſecre: wound. 


Beſides, they waſte their ſtrength, their vigour kill, | 


And live poor Slaves unto anothers Will. 

Debts they contract apace, their Money flies; 

Their Fame, their Honour too prows ſick, and dies. 
Rich Shoes, and Fewels {et in Gold, adorn 

The Feet, the richeſt Purple Veſts are worn: 


The Wealth their Fathers toibd, and fought to gain, 


Now buys a Coat, a Miter or a Chain. 
Great Shows, and Sports are made, and Royal Feaſts, 
Where choice Meats and Wines provoke the Gueſts; 
Where gewdy Tapeſtry, and Odours ſpread 

Ore all the Room, and Crowns grace every Mead. 
In vain: for ſtill ſome bitter Thought deſtroys 
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His fancy d Mirth, and peyſons all his Joys: 
perhaps ſome doubrful Word torments his Mind, 
inks deep, and wounds, and leaves a ſting behind: 
perhaps he thinks Eis Miſtreſs wanton Eyes 
Cote on his Friend, perhaps faint Smiles he ſpies : kd 
duch miſchiefs happen e' en in proſperow Love. 1 
But thoſe that croſs and adverſe Paſſion prove, 2 5 1 | 
Thoſe wretched Lovers meet ten thouſand more, 13 
(Ten Thouſand ſcarce can meaſure the vaſt ſtore ) >, 
obvious all, that with the ſtricteſt Care „ 
Tis good to keep my Rules, and ſhun the Snare; 
'Ty eaſier to avoid, than break the Chain, ] 
Veen once intrapt, or be redeem'd again, 
The Nets are ſtrong, and we may ſtrive in vain, 

Nay tho ſecurely caught, you may be free 
Again, unleſs you are reſolv'd to be 
A willing Slave; and from your thoughts remove 4 
The faults in Mind and Face of her you love : | i ks 
Fer often, Men quite blind by fond deſire, Ns 1.2» 
Firſt think their Loves great Beauties, then admire : Pe. 
Their powerful working Fancy ſtill ſupplies 
With borrowed ſhapes, and flattering diſguiſe, 
The meaner Beauties great neceſſities, 
Hence tis that gh Things in fancy'd dreſs = 
em gay, look fair to Lovers Eyes, and pleaſe. 

The Black ſeems Brown ;; the Naſty, Negligent, 

a. Nos ed like Palla, and my Heart's content; ; 
gain, WM. 2 r . 

The little Dwarf is pretty, Grace all ore; 

is, The »va#, ſurpriſing, and we muſt adore; | 
ſts; The Bammering, liſps, the Lover thinks he hears 
The broken ſounds breath'd forth in ſofteſt Ayrs : 
She's Mode if ſhe's Dumb, and mught can ſay; 
The fierce and pratling Thing is brick and gay : 
Sue's Thin, if Hectick, and but one remove 
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From Death; the Reger is my ſiender Love: 
The great and [weling Breaſt like Ceres is, 
The big and hanging Lip a very Riſi. | 

Ten thouſand ſuch : but grant the ſweeteſt Face, 

Grant each part lovely, grant each part a Grace, 

Yec others equal Beauties do enjoy, 

Yet we have liv'd before without this Toy : 

Yet ſhe is baſe, yet ſhe perfimes, to hide 

Her natura ſmell, her Maids on every fide 

Stand off, and ſmile, and waggiſhly deride. 

Nay, thoa Lover, when deny d the bliſs, 

Stands long, and waits, and warms with ſef:ning Kiſs, 
The lefs obdurate Gate, tho then he pours 

His Oyntments on, and Crowns the Gates with flowers: 

Yet when admitted, when, no-longer coy, 

The Miſs provokes the eager fool to joy ; 

Then every thing offends, he fancies none, 

But ſeeks ſome fit excuſes to be gone, 

Then he torgets the Stories be Deſign'd, 

Nor tells how much her Colcdueſi vext his Mind, 
Nor ſighs, and why my Dear was you unkind? 

Then grieves, he gave to her that awful Love, 

He only o d to the great Pomers above. 

And this our Miſes know, and ſtrive to hide 
Their faults from thoſe (the covering's decent pride) 
V/hom they would cheat, and bind to an Amour; 
Tho foul behind, they look all bright before. 

In vain: for thou canſt underſtand the cheat, 
Diſcover, and know their #/les, and groſs deceit: 
Nay if ſhe's free; if not deſigns to vex 


| Norcroſs thy Courtſhip, or thy thoughts perplex, 
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She'll ſhew the common failures of her Sex. 
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kok IV. Lucretius) By 
ut thoſe that ſhew a part of either Face, Why like 
he made of Seeds, whoſe friendly Powers embrace, | 2 Fonds 
hen neither this nor that prevails, and forms the, 
Ind oft with Joy indulgent Fathers view d UMass. 
The Grandſire's Image in their Sons renew d; 
cauſe the little Maſs of Seed remains 
tire and whole within the Father's Veins, 
Which from the Grandſire fell; this Venus takes, 
A this a likeneſs in the ſhapes ſhe makes; 
de imitates the Grandſire's Voice, or Hair, 
Hs Smile, or ſome peculiar Grace, and Air : 
For theſe on proper Seeds depend, and riſe 
from proper Shapes, as well as Hands or Eyes. 
The Males and Females Seed agree to make 
The tender Jung, of both the Young partake 3 
u yer that Sex the Toung reſernbles moſt, 
That hath more powerful Seed, more Vigorous Luſt, 
Nor do the Gods Deeree, nor Thoughts imploy, Of Barren. 
Which Morea! ſhall, which ſhall not get a Boy, _ 
h ſome believe; and therefore ſacrifice, - 
Whit Clouds of Incenſe from the Altars riſe, 
Make Vows, and Prayers, Temples, and Altars build, 
To pleaſe the angry Gods, and beg a Child. 
fond fooling this to Court the Powers above, 
They fit at Eaſe, and never mind our Love. 
But Male and Female, tho they oft embrace, 
n vain endeavour to increaſe their Race, 
either Seed's too ſubtle, thin, and fine, 
Vrelſe too groſs and dull for that deſign: 
tor if too ebin, the Veſlels ne're retain 
The Seed receiv'd, it ſtrait lows out again, 
ind all the kind, Endeavour i is in vain; 
ur it too groſs and dull, it moves but ſlow, 
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ind litdle Pores refuſe to let it thro, 
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Or it lies ſullen there, unfit to breed, 

Nor kindly mixes with the Female Seed: 

For Al! not fit with 4. Thus ſome do prove 

Unfruitful after many Years of Love, 

Tho they have often prov d the Nuptial Joy, 

And ſtrove, but all in vain, to get a Boy 

Vet by a Second Husband's apt Embrace 

They quickly bear a fair and numerous Race, 

And the Decaying Families Increaſe; | 

They ſee their Sons grow ſtrong with Youthful Rage, 
The Joy and Comfort of their feeble Age. 


The End of the Fourth Book. | 
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HAT Verſe can ſoar on fo ſublime a Wing, 
As reaches his Deſerts? What Muſe can {ing 
As He requires? What Pos now can raiſe 
i ſtately Monument of laſting Prasſe, The Praiſi 
Great as His Vaſt Deſerts, whe farft did ſhow 2 
Thoſe uſeful Traths, who taught us firſt to know 8 | 
laue s great Powers? I more than Man can do. | 
for if we view the Mighty Things He ſhow d, 
fis Uſeful Truths proclaim, He was 4 God; 
He was a God, who firſt reform'd our Souls, 
And led us by Philoſophy, and Rules, | 
from Cares and Fears, and melancholy Night, 
To Peace, to Joy, to Eaſe, and ſhew'd us Light. 
For now compare what other Gods beſtow. 
Kind Bacchus firſt the pleaſing Vine did ſhow, 
ind Ceres Corn, and taught us how to plough : 
let Men might ſtill have liv'd without theſe two. 
They might have liv'd as other Nations do. 
but what content could Man, what Pleaſure find, 
bat Joy in Life, whilſt Paſſions vex the Mind? 
Well then, That Man is more a God than theſe, 
That Man, that fhew'd us how to live at Eaſe, 
82 | 
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That Man that taught the World Delight and Peace. 
His uſeful Benefits are rais'd above 

Alcides Acts, that greateſt Son of Fove. 

For tell me how the fierce Nemean Roar 

Could fright-us now? How could th' Arcadian Boar, 
The Creran Bull, the Plagues of Lerna's Lakes, 

The poyſonous de with her numerous Snakes ? 
How could Geryon's Force, or triple Face, 

How Diomed s fiery Horſe, thoſe Plagues of Thrase > 
How could the Birds, that o're Arcadian Plains 

Wich crooked Talons tore the frighted Swains, 
Offend us here? Whom had the Serpent ſtruck, 
Mighty in Buk, and terrible in Look, 

That arm'd with Scales, and in a dreadful F ; 
Twir'd round the Tree, and watcht the growing Gold, 
Remov'd as far as the Azlantich, Shore, = 
Deſarts untrod by us, or by the Moor ? 

Thoſe others too that fell, and rais'd his Fame, 

That gave him this diffus d and laſting Name, 

And made him riſe a God from Oeta's Flame 

Had they till liv'd, what miſchief had they done? 
Whom had they torn, whom frighted ? Surely none, 
For now, e' en now, vaſt Troops of Monſters fill } 
Each thick and darkſom Wood, each ſhady Hill: 
Yer who complains, yet who their Zaws endure? 

For Men'may ſhun their Dens, and live ſecure. 

But had not His Philo/s ophy began, 

(What had not Man endur'd, ingrateful Man?) ; 
And cleans'd our Souls, what Civil Wars, what Cara 
Would fierce Ambition raiſe ; what pungent Fears? 
How Pride, Luſt, Envy, Sloth, would vex the Mind ? 
Well then, that Man, who thus reform'd our Souls, 
That ſlew theſe Monſters, not by Arms, but Rules. 
Stall We, ingrateful We, not think a God ? 
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ok VI pok V. Lucretius. 
ace, I pecially ſince He Divinely ſnow d 
IVbat Life the Gods muſt live; and found the Cauſe 
1nd Riſe of things, and taught us Nature's Laws. 
zs ſteps I trace, and prove, as Things begun, 
war, i the ſame Laws and Nature they live on, 
Ind fail at laſt, looſe all their Vital Ties; 
> Mu chiefly, that the Soul is born, and dies; 
ind that thoſe ſhadows, which in Dreams appear, 
1602 Ind forms of Friends, and periſh't Heroes bear, 
are but poſe ſhapes, by Fancy wrought in Air. 
Now I muſt reach, the H/orla, as Tears prevail, 
luſt die, this Noble Frame mult ſ and fail; 
ind how at firſt twas form'd, what various blows Þ| 
Made Seed, Earth,Seas,Sun, Heaven, and Stars compole, 
bat living Creatures did, what never roſe : 
LY How Leagues, and how Society began, 
V bat civilix d the ſavage Creature Man; 
FE Vhence ſprang that mighty Dread of Powers above, 
That Reverence, that Awful Fear and Love, 
dich firſt Religious Duties did engage, 
aud now ſecures their Holy things from rage, 
o towards both Pales the Sun's fixt journey bends 
ud how the Year his crooked walk attends ; 
y what juſt ſteps the wandring Lights advance, 
ud what Ererua! Meaſures guide the Dance; 
leſt ſome ſhould think their Rounds they freely go, 
catering their ſervile Fires on things below, 
Jn Fruics and Animals to make them grow; 
or that ſome God doth whirl the circling Sun, 
ind fiercely laſh the Fiery Horſes on: ; 
for ev'n thoſe few exalted Souls, that know | 
ſhe Gods muſt live at Eaſe, not look below, 
. re from all medling Cares, from Hate and Love; 
4 i they admare, if view the World above, 
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142 Luc ret ius. Book V.; 
| And wonder how thoſe glorious Beings move, 
They are intrapt, they bind their ſav Chain, 

| ; | And im to their Relig ous Fears again; 
| iy Andithen the World with Heavenly Tyrants fill, 
Whoſe Force is as unbounded as their Mall. 
Deiuded 7gnorants! who ne er did ſee 
By Reaſons Light what can, what cannot be; 

How every thing muſt yield to fatal Force, - 
What ſteddy Bounds confine their Natural Courſe, 
But now to prove all this: Firſt caſt an Eye, 

And look on all below, on all on high : 

The ſolid Earth, the Seas, and arched Sky 

One fatal Hour 0 Dear Youth) muſt ruin all, 

This Glorious Frame, that ſtood fo long, muſt fall, 

I know that this ſeems ſtrange, and hard to prove, 

(Strong hardned Prejudice will ſcarce remove) 

And fo are all things new, and unconfin d 

To Senſe, nor which thro that can reach the Mind; 

Whoſe Notice Eye, nor Hand, thoſe only ways 

Where Science enters, to the Soul conveys. 

And yet Ile fing : Perchance the folowing Fall 

Will prove my Words, and ſhew 'tis Reaſon all: 

Perhaps thou foon ſhalt ſee the fickning World 

With ſtrong Condulſions to Confuſion hur d; 

When every Rebel Atom breaks the Chain, 

And all to Primitive Night return again. 

But Chance avert it! Rather let Reaſon ſhew | 

The World may fall, than Senſe ſhould prove it true. 
But now before I teach theſe Truths more ſure 

And certain Oracles, and far more pure 

Than what from trembling Pythia reacht ſour Ears, 

Tle firſt propoſe ſome Cure againſt thy Fears : 

Leſt Superſtition prompt thee to believe, 


That Sun and Moon, that Seas and Earth mult live, 5 
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k V.Bjook V. Lucretius. | 
dne Gods Eternal, and above the rage, * 
ind powerful Envy of devouring Age. 
ind therefore thoſe whoſe impious Reaſons try 
More bold than thoſe fond Fools that ſtorm'd the Sky) > 
To prove the World is Mortal, and may die, ; 
That Orbs can fal, the Sum forſake his Light, 
ind buried lie, like meaner things, in Night, 
Cling that Mortal which is Al Divine, 
I luſt needs be damn'd for their profane Deſign. 
For theſe are ſo unlike the Gods, the Frame 
v much unworthy of that Glorious Name, mal. 
That neither lives, nor is an Animal; | 
That neither feels; dul things, and ſenſleſi all, 
for Life and Senſe, the Mind and Soul refuſe 
ſojoyn with al: their Bodies muſt be fit for Uſe, 
Heaven does bear no Trees, no Stars below; >| 
U Stones no Blood, no Fiſhes Mountains know, 
ut each hath proper place to riſe and grow: | 
neither Souls can riſe without the Blood, 
| Nerves, and Veins, and Bones; for grant they cou'd, 
en thro one ſingle Part, as Arms, or Head, | 
vould firſt be fram d, thence ore the other ſpread : 
Hater into Veſſels pour'd doth fall, 
lt to One part, then riſe and cover All, 
It fince tis certain, that a Proper place 
ſettled for the Life and the Increaſe 
Vt Mind and Son; tis Folly to believe 
Itat they can viſe without fie Limbs, or live; 
It be in fitting Air, or ebilling Seas, 
rb, or ſcorching Flames. Fond Fancies theſe ! 
Fell then, they are not Gods, their Senſe Divine, 
they are far unfit for that Deſign, 
ice none with Minds in Vital Union joyn. ! 
Nor muſt we think theſe are the bleſt abodes, 
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f 144 Lueretius. Book V 
Wy 7 The ah Manſions of the happy Gods, 
the Cod. Their Subſtance is fo thin, ſo much refin'd, 
Unknown to Senſe; nay, ſcarce perceiv'd by Mind. 
No ſince their Subſtance can t be rouch't by Mas, 
They cannot touch thoſe other things that can; 
For what ere couch d, thoſe muſt be rauch d agen. 
Well then the Manſions of thoſe Happy Powers 
Muſt all be far unlike, diſtin from ours; 
Of ſubtle Nature, ſuitable to their own 
All which by long Diſcourſe. Ile prove anon. 
The World But now to ſay this ſpaciow World began 
fir _ By bountoou Heaven, contriv'd to pleaſure Man; 
3 And therefore this vaſt Frame they toil'd to raiſe, 
f And fit for Us, ſhould meet with equal Praiſe; 
g Or be eſteem d Eternal, all ſecure, | 
a From Ruin, or the Treh of Time endure; 
iN And that tis impious to deſign to prove, 
= Wbat was contriv'd by the wiſe Powers above, 
1 And fixt Eternal for the Man they love, 
14 That this can die, chat this to Fate can bow, 
And with bold Reaſon ſtrive to overthrow, 
And make that Mortal they deſigu d not ſo: 
Tis fond. For what could Man return again? 
What profit to the Gods for all their pain, 
That they ſhould work for him ? why break their Reſt 
In which they liv'd before ſecure and ble#t ? 
What coming Joy, what Pleaſure could they view, 
To leave their former Life, and ſeek a new ? 
For thoſe delight in New, whoſe former ſtate 
Was made unhappy by ſome treacherous Fate. 
But why ſhould thoſe that liv'd in perfect Eaſe, 
=_ Who ne're ſaw any thing but what did pleaſe, 
=_ Be tickl'd thus with love of Novelties ? 
| Perhaps they lay obſcure, and hid in Night, 
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ok V Bok V. 0 Lurretius. 145 
[i]! Things began, and Day produc'd the Light. 
beides, what harm, had the Sun idly ran, 

* Mr varm'd the Mad, and kindled it to Man, 
hat harm to ws if we had ne're began ? 
ſue, thoſe that are in Being once, ſhould ſtrive, 


— 
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; long as Pleaſure, will invite, to live; 
t thoſe that nere had taſted Joys, nor ſeen, 
hat hurt to them, ſuppoſe they ne're had been? 
Belide, 

hence had the Gods their notice, whence their Mind? 

[noſe fit Idea of the Humane Kind? 
; tat Image of the Work they then delign'd ? 
bw did they underſtand the power of Seed, | 
hat eboſe by change of Order Things could breed, 
leſs kind Nature's powers at firſt did ſhow 
|Mrdel of the Frame, and taught them how to know 
ir Seeds of Bodies from 'Eternc/ ſtrove, 
Id us d by #roak, or their own weight, to move; 
forts of Union try'd, all forts of Blows, 
oſce if any Way would Things compole z 
nd ſo no wander they at laſt were burl'd 
to the decent order of th World; 
Ind {till ſuch Motions, ſt ill ſuch ways purſue, 
Ret MY ſupply decaying Things by nem. 

or were I ignorant how Beings riſe, 

ow Things begin; yet reaſons from the Skies, 
om every Thing deduc't, will plainly prove 
Ms World ne re fram'd by the wiſe Powers above, The Wild 
Þ fooliſh the Deſign, contriv'd fo ill. not made by 
or firſt: thoſe Tracts of Air what Creatures fill? 3 
hy Beaſts in every Grove, and ſhady Hill? 
alt Pools take part, and the impetuous Tide, 
hoſe reading Waves the diſtant Shores divide: 
do parts in three the Torrid Zone doth burn, 
T | Oc 
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When flowers put forth, and budding branches ſhooſ | 


Such hurtful Animals, why cheriſh, feed 


Lucretius, Book V 3 
Or Frigid chill, and all to Deſerts turn: 
And all the other Fields, what would they breed, 
If let alone, but Bryars, Thorns, and Weed? 
Theſe are their proper fruits, this Nature wou d, 
Did not laborious Mortals toyl for food, 
And tear, and plough, and force them to be good; 
Did they not turn the Clods with crooked Share, 
By frequent rorments forcing them to bear ? 
No tender Fruits, none of their own accord 


Would riſe to feed proud Man, their fancied Lord: 


Nay often too, when Man with pains and toil 7 
Hath plough'd and conquer d the unwilling Soil; 


5 


Look gay and promiſe the deſired Fruit 5 
The ſcorching Sun, with his too buſie beams, 
Burns up the fruits, or clouds do drown with ftreams;| 
Or child by too much Snow they ſoon decay, 
Or Storms blow them, and all our hopes away. 

But further, why ſhould Parent -· Nature breed. 


SE na — 1 


Deſtructive Bea#ts2 Why ſhould ſuch Monſters grow, 
Did the kind Gods diſpoſe of Things below ? 
Why Plagues to all the ſeaſons of the Year belong? 
And why ſhould haſty Death Deſtroy the Young. 
Again, | 
A Man, when firſt he leaves his primitive Night, 
Breaks from his Mother's womb to view the Light, 
Like a poor Carcaſi tumbled by the flood, 
He falls all zaked, but beſmear d with blood, 
An Infant, weak, and deſtitute of food ; 
With tender cryes the pitying Air he flls, 
A fit preſage for all his coming Ills : | lo 
Whilfi Beaſts are born, and grow with greater eaſe; 
No need of founding Ravzles Thoſe to plęaſe; 


8 2 


o need of tarling Nurſes bu/ie care; 
ſhey want no change of garments, but can wear 
ſhe ſame at any Seaſon of the Year; | 
rey need no Arms, no Garriſon, or Town, 
o ſtately Caſtles to defend their own; 
\wre ſupplies their wants, what e re they crave, 
e gives them, and preſerves the Life ſhe gave. 

But no ſince Air, and Water, Earth, and Fire, 
he Bodies all produc'd, and all expire, 
ince theſe are ſuch, theſe that compoſe the Frame, 
ſhe Nature of the hole muſt be the ſame ; | 
for thoſs whoſe parts the ſtroaks of Fate controle, | 1 
aße are made, and die, ſo mult the Mole. 1 ir 
or ſince the members of the World we view, | | 
: chang'd, conſum'd, and all produc'd anew; Vn 
ollows then, for which our proofs contend, | Wo 
at this vaſt Frame began, and ſo muſt end: —_— 
BJ But left you think, I poorly beg the Cauſe, Wo 
d that it difagrees with Nature's Laws, F 1 
at Water, ur, that Fire and Earth ſhould ceaſe, 

Wd /; that they can die, or elſe increaſe; 

oſider Earth, when parcht with biſie beams, 
ud trodden much, flies up in dus ſtreams, 


g? Fele clouds of thickning duſt arſſe, 

biperſt by winds thro all the /ower skies; 

nd gentle Rivers too, with wanton play 
gt, What kiſs their rocky banks, and glide away, 
» like ſomewhat ſtill from the ungentle (tone, 


ten the Parts, and make them /ike their own. 
But more : 
lf what another Thing is fed, and grows, 
nat Thing ſome portion of it's own mult loſe, 
ow ſince af ſpring from Earth, and ſince we call, 


eaſe; Wa juſtly too, the Earth the Source of all; 
© F-4 Since 


Diſſolv'd, how can the frame of Air remain? 
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Since Al, when cruel Death diſſolves, return 1 
To Earth again, and She's both Vomb and Urn: 5 
The Earth is chang d, ſome Parts mutt ſometimes ceaſe 
And ſometimes nem come on, and ſhe increaſe. IN 
| Beſides, that Seas, that Rivers waſt, and dio, MT 
And ſtill increaſe by cenſtant nem ſupply, 0 
What need of proofs ? This ſtreams themſelves do li 
And in ſoft murmurs babble as they flow. (ſhowMr 
But left the Maß of Water prove t00 great, If 
Tbe Sun drinks ſume, to quench his natural heat; Ml 


And ſome the Minds bruſh off, with wanton play, 


They dip their wings, and bear ſome parts away: 

Some paſſes thro the Earth, diffus'd all ore, 
And leaves it's ſalt behind in every Pore; 

For all returns thro narrow channels ſpread, 

And joyns where e're the fountain ſhews her head: 

And thence ſweet ſtreams in fair Meanders play, 
And thro the Vallies cut their liquid way: 

And Herbs, and Flowers on every {ide beſtow, 

The Fields all ſmile wich Flowers where ere they flow. i) 
But more, the Air thro all the mighty Frame 
Is chang d each hour, we breath not zwice the ſame: 
Becauſe as all things waſt, the parts muſt flie 

To the vaſt Sea of Air; they mount on high, 
And ſoftly wander in the lower sky. N 

Now did not h the waiting things repair, 

All had been long ago diflolv'd, all Air. * 

Well then, ſince all things wa#, their vital chain 


It riſe: from, and makes up things again. 

HBeſide, the Sun, that conſtant ſpring of Light, 
Still cuts the Heaven with ſtreams of ſhining White, 
And che decay ing Old with New ſupplies ; | 30 
For every portion of the beam that flieg * 


Bok Yo Lucretius, 149 
:; but ſhort-liv'd, it juſt appears, and diet. 
| rhus*cis prov'd. | 15 
ceaſe For when an envious Cloud ſtops up the ſtream, | 1 
rde conſtant ſtream ot Light, and breaks the beam, | 
The lower part is loſt, and diſmal ſhade 45 [ 
Yreſpreads the Earth, where ere the Clouds convey d: 
o Well then, there muſt be conſtane ſtreams of Rays, 
(ſhowMWjnce every portion of the Beam decays : 
ver ſhould we ſee, but all lie blind in Night, 


: neſs new ſtreams flow'd from the ſpring oft Light. 
y, bo from our Lights, our meaner fires below, 
Our Lamps or brighter Torches ſtreams do flow, 
ind drive away the Nighe ; they ſtill ſupply 


y Flames, as ſwiftly as the former die; | 
Jes beams ſtillremble in the lower Skies 
Jo ſpace is free, but a continued Ray 

al keeps a conſtant, tho a feeble Day; 

s faſt, &en Hara like, the fruitful fires 

I beget a new beam, as the old expires. 

low. s Sun and Moon with many a numerous birth 
ing forth new rays, and ſend them dowa to tb earth; 
j Which die as faſt, leſt ſome fond fools believe 

That theſc are free from fate, that theſe muſt live. 
JJ Laſtly, the fronge Rocks, and Towns do feel the 
or powerful Time, e en Temples waſt by age: (rage 
Vor can the Gods themſelves prolong their Date, 

Change Nature's Law, or get reprieve from Fate. 


— 


* 


n en Tombs grow old and waft, by years o'rethrown ; 
( Uen's Graves, before, but now become their Own. 
= How oft the bardeſt Rock diſſolves, nor bears 

5 The ſtrength but of a few, tho powerful Years ? 


Vood ſtill cure, if it was free from Waſt, 


Vby ſhould it fail, why now diſſolve at laſt ? 
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te, Now if that Rock for infinite Ages paſt 8 


Laſtly, 
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Lucretiuu. Book V. 


Laſtly, look wund, view that vat trag of Sky, 
In whoſe Embrace our Earth and Waters lie, 
Whence all things rife, to which they all return, 

As ſome diſcourſe, the ſame both Homb and Urn; 
Tis ſurely mortal all: For that which breeds, 
That which gives birth to other things, or feeds, 
Muſt lofe ſowe parts; and when thoſe things do ceafe, 
It gets ſome new again, and muſt encreaſe. "IIS 

But grant the World Eternal, grant it knew 
No Isfancy, and grant it never nem; 

Why then no Wars our Poets Songs imploy 
Beyond the Siege of Thebes, or that of Troy? 
Why former Heroes fell without a Name? 

Why not their Barrels told by laſting Fame? 

But tis as I declare; and thoughtful Man 

Nat long ago, and all the World began: 

And therefore Arts, that lay but rude before, 

Are poliſht now, we now increaſe the ſtore, 

We perfect all the old, and find out more. 

Shipping improv d, we add new Oars and Wings; 
And Myfick now is found, and ſpeaking ſtrings. 
Theſe Truths, this riſe of Things we lately know 
Great Epicurus liv'd not long ago. 

By my aſſiſtance young Philoſophy 

In Latin words now firſt begins to cry. 

But if you think ſacceſive Worlds, the fame 
They now appear, but Earthquakes {hook the F rame, 
Oc Fire deſtroy d, or Floods ſwept all away; 

Grant only Thx, and you the Cauſe betray, 
This ſtrongly proves the World will once decay. 
For what can ſiclen thus, can waſt, and tail, 
And periſh all, it #ronger ſtroaks prevail. 

For . ſince we can feel the ſame diſeaſe, 
Same hIrms, that other periſbing things do ſeize, 
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c 
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We think that we ſhall die as well as theſe, 
Beſides, what ere's immortal, muſt be fo, ; 
hecauſe tis ſolid, above the power of Blow, : 
Whoſe parts no Wedge divides, which know no pore, 
and ſuch are Seeds, as I explain'd before: 
Or elſe becauſe like empty Space, tis ſuch 
ks is ſecure from ſtroak, and free from touch; 
Or elle becauſe it can admit no bound, 
Tis infinite, and knows no place beyond, 
To which the Seeds may fink : This makes the 40 
Lemal, there's no place whence Seeds may fall, 
ind breed confuſion here; no ſpace doth lie 
Without the ¶ bol's, to which the parts may flie, 
ind leave the mighty All to waſt and die. 
Bur now the World's not ſolid, every Maſs 
Contains between the Seeds ſome empty ſpace ; 
Nor is't like Void, for thouſand Things, it hurld - 
ich mighty force, can ſtrike and break the World: 
u: eds nſbing on may bear ſome parts away, 
55 Like violent ftreams, and fo the Morid decay. 
fide, there's Space beyond, to which, the Tie ] 
Of Union loos d, the ſcatter d parts may flie : 
Well then, theſe Heavens and Earth can waſte and 
And therefore once began; for what can fail, (die, 
ind waſt, o're what the ſtroaks of Fate prevail, 
Muſt be unable to endure the rage 
Of infinite paſt Time, and power of Ape. 
But laſtly, ſince the Erements are at jars, 
Nil fight, and ſtill engag'd in Civil Wars, 
Cannot their Battles ceaſe, their Wars be done, 
ind all the otber parts ſubmit to One? 
The Fire prevail, and with deſtructive beam 
'y Seas, the Thirſty Sun drink up the Stream? 
We EV hich now He ſeems to try, but all in vain, 
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7 Lucretins, Book V. 
For Rivers ſtill bring new ſupplies again, | 
So faſt, ſo great, as if deſign d to raiſe 

A. Flood, and ore the Center ſpread the Seas. 

But that's in vain, the Waters ſtill decay, 

The Winds bruſh off, and bear ſome parts away: 

The Sun drinks ſome, the Stars take ſome for Food, 


And ſeem to threaten more a drought than flood. 


Thus ſtill they fight, with equal force maintain 
The War, now conquer, and now yield again. 
Yet Fire (as ſtories go) did once prevail, 


And once the Water too was ſpread o're all. 


The Fire prevail'd when the Sun's furious Horſe, 


Dildaining Phaeton's young feeble forge, 


Ran thro the Sky in an uwſua! courle ; 

And falling near the Earth burnt all below, 

Till angry Joe did dreadful Thunder throw, 
And quencht the hot. brain d fiery Youth in PO. 

But Phebus gather'd up the ſcatter 'd Ray, 

And brought to Heaven again the falling Day: 
The Horſes too, that ran thro Heaven's wide Plain, 
He caught, and harneſs'd to the Coach agaia; 
They ever ſince with due obedience drew 

The flaming Carr. This Greece reports as true; 
Yet tis abſurd :- But all may yield to Flame, 

If great /upplies of rapid Matter came 

From the vaſt Maſs: for they thoſe Seeds mult fail, 
And {ink again, or Fre ngiſt ruine all. 

Sea once prevail'd, n could the Towns withſtand - 
The raging waves; they ſpread all o're the Land: 

But when the numerous Seeds the mighty Maſs 

Supply d, were turn'd from h into another place, 

The Mater ceas d, and the confinual Rain, 


And Rivers ran Within their Banks again. ls 


Now next Ple ſing, how moving Seeds were hurl'd, 
__ ws 
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o :9# co Order, how they fram d the World: How the | . 
Sun and Moon began, what ſteddy Force _—_ 
larkt out their walk, what makes them keep their Corſe: 
For ſure wnthinking Seeds did ne're diſpoſe | 
hemſelves by Counſel, nor their Order choſe. 
br any Compacts made how each ſhould move, 
u from Eternal thro the Vacutan ſtrove; 
their own weight, or by external blows, 
i] Motions try d to find the beſt of Thoſe, 
Unions too, if by their various play 
ſhey could compoſe nem Beings any way: 
1us long they whirl d, moſt ſorts of Merion paſt, 
ſt forts of Union too, they joyn d at laſt 
ſuch convenient Order, whence began j 
ſhe Sea, the Heaven, and Earth, and Beaſts, and Man. : 
yet no Glittering Sun, no Twinkling Star, ] ? 
Heaven, no roaring Sea no Earth, no Air, ö 
any thing like abeſe did then appear. 2 ; 
a vf Heap; and from this migbty Maſs 7 
ch part retir'd, and took his proper place; | 
heeing Seeds combia d, each Atom ran = 
u fought his like, and fo the Frame began, | 9 
um diſagreeing Seeds the World did riſe, NF 
cuſe their various Motions, Weight, and Size, | f 
id Figure, would not let all them combine 
1d |ye together, nor friendly Motions joyn: 
us Skies, and thus the Sun did raiſe his Head; 
tan" Stars and Seas o're proper places ſpread. 


for firſt, the Earth parts, a heavy Maſs, How — 

| doſely twin d, poſſeſt the Middle place; s —_ thy 
W as theſe heavy parts combin' d more cloſe, | 
ending ſtill they vext with conſtane blows 

ie lurking parts of Sea, of Stars, and Skies, 

hurl'd, (Sun, and ſqueez'd chem out, and made chem riſe ; 


Ho V | Becauſe, 
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| Lucretius. 
Becauſe, thoſe Seeds are ſubtle, more refin'd, 
And round, and ſmooth, and of a leſſer kind 
Than thoſe of Earth, and fo can freely paſs 
"The ſubtle Pores of the deſcending Maſs. 
How lea. And thus the parts of Heaven did firſt retire, 
And bore up with them numerous Seeds of Fire. 
As when the Sun begins his early Race, 
And views the joyful Earth with bluſhing Face, 
And quaffs the Pearly Dew ſpread o're the Graf, 
From Earthhe draws ſome Miſts with buſie Beams, 
From wandring Waters fore, and running Streams: 
. Theſe thin, theſe ſubele Miſts, when rais d on high, 
F And jem d above, ſpread Clouds o're all the Sky: 
i Juſt ſo the parts of Heaven did upward move, 
4 Tube ſubtle tber thus combin d above; 
5 And vaſtly wide, and ſpread o re every place, 
4 Contains the reſt within her kind Embrace, 5 
YR Thus Heaven: then roſe the Moon, and Stars, and Sun, 
1 Which thro the Sky with conſt ant Motions run; 8 
„ Becauſe their Seeds were all too ig to lie 
| | In Earth, not /ight enough to riſe on high, 
| And paſs the wemo#t limits of the Sky; 
al But plac't between them both, the midſt controle, 
i Certain, but moving portions of the Mole; 
3 Juſt as in Man, ſome parts refuſe to ceaſe 
* From Motion, ſome ſtill lie diſſolv'd in Eaſe. 
. Tube Things retit'd, the heavier parts of Clay I 
3 San farther down, and made an eaſie way N . 
' 
. 
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For flowing Streams, and Caverns for the Sea : 
And as by conſtant blows the vigorous Sun 
Did ſtrike the upper parts, and preſs them down, 
=_ More Moiſture roſe, and then did Streams increaſe, | 
= More Parts were ſtill ſquet 2 d out, and ſwelld the Seas. 
More ther then, of Air more Parts did riſe, g 
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Lucretia. 


ot drive them on, what Laws confine their courſe. : 
tit, if che Orb is mov'd, and mhirls, or draws © 1 


ind born on high, there hie, into Skies: 
The Mountains rais'd their Heads, the humble Field 
ink low, the Rubborn Stones reſus d to yield; 
ſhe Rocks did proudh ſtill their Height maintain, 
Nor could all fink into an equa! Plain. 
Thus Earth at firſt was fram'd, and thus did fall 
The loweſt, as the Sediment of all: 
Thence Seas, thence Air, thence ther, every Mais 
liſtin&t from others, took it's proper place; 
ll Fluids, and All differently Light, 
ud therefore reach t the 40%, or greater Height. 

Then Liquid Ather did the fartheſt rear, 
ind lies on ſefteſt Beds of yielding Air; | | 
un yet it's parts nere mix, whilſt Finds do blow, 
lud rapid Storms diſturb all here below; | 
Then undiſturb'd move round the ted Pole, 
ind Sun and Stars with conſtant Motion roll: 52, | 
for that by conſtant turns the Sky may move, | ö 
The conſtant Motions of the Waters prove, f 
This thing the mighty Maſs the Ocean ſhows, 


Tor that at ſeceled Hours (till abbs and flows, 


Now learn what moves abe Stars, what mighty Force = 8 f 


The Sun about, then bi may be the Cauſe; 

Vaſt Tad, of Air, the diſtant Skies do bound, 

ind with a cleſe embrace encircle round; = 

The upper part of that drives down the Skies 

from Eaſt to Weſt, the under makes them riſe ; 

ind ſo the #/hir!'s perform d. Thus of a Flood 

Turns round a Wheel, and whirls the weighty Wood. 
Or elſe the Orbs may lie at reſt above, 

eddy and fixe, and only Stars may move; 


*cuuſe the Fires, confin'd to little Space, 
V 2 Grow 
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Lucretius, Book V Foo 

Grow fierce and wild, and ſeek a lager place, 
And thus thro the vafl Heaven begin their Race, 
Or elſe external Air, or ſubtle Mind 
May whirl them round ; or they may move to » find 
Their Nouriſhment, and run where Food invites, * 
And kindly calls their Eager Appetires. 

For now what inge Force makes Stars to riſe 
And ſet, what governs theſe our fiele Skies, | 
Tis hard to tel. 
And therefore I, how Ster, may move, propoſe 
A thonſand ways, and numerous as thoſe ; 3 
And what may whirl the Sun, and pale-fac'r Moon Wii 


In all the Worlds, but cannot fix on One, log 
Altho but One rules here; but which chat is cat 
"Tis hard to point, it may be That or Th. Le 


And that the heavy parts ſhould end their Race. Fil 
And reft, and Earth, poſſeſs the middle place. 1 
It's weight decay d, that Power did weaker grow, 
Becauſe convenient things were plac't below, 
That roſe with it, to Which tis cloſely joyn'd 

By Natural Ties, and ſtrongeſt Bands 14x FR 
And thus it ſoftly reſts, and hanging there 
Grows light, nor preſſeth down the lower Air. 
Juſt as in Man, the Neck the Head ſuſtains, 

The Fee, the Whole, yet neither part complains 
Of preſſing weight, neither is vext with pains ; 
Yet other weights impos'd we ſtraight perceive, 
Ne lighter ni contract our Limbs, and grieve. 


90 Earth was faſhion'd in it's proper place, 

Not made, then thruſt into the frange embrace 
Of different Air, but with the World began, 

A certain part of i it, as Limbs of Man. | 
£4 ; 3 Beſides f 


« VWook V. Lucretius. 
Belides, the ſhaking Earth doth often move 
The Upper Air, diſturbing all above: 7 
Which could not be, unleſs the ſtrongeſt De 
d cloſely joyn the Earth, the Air, aud Sky. 
Thin ſubzle Souls, cauſe cloſely joyn'd, do prop 
The mighty weight of Limbs, and bear it up. 
hat raiſe the Limbs in Leaping, what controle, 
ind guide their Motion, but the fubele Soul? | | 
Which ſhews the mighty Force of Things reſin d, ol 
When ty'd to others of a groſſer kind, 8 
s Air to Earth, to our groſs Limbs the Mind. | 
Bur farther on: The Sun and Moon do bear 2 — 
o greater Heats, nor Figures than appear; it] 8 ; 
kcauſe that Space, thro which the Rays can flie, | | 
Je Heat can reach our Touch, the Light our Eye l 
n leſſen nothing, nor contract the Frame, 0 
or make the Fire appear a milder Flame: 
Jo ſince the vigorous Rays do freely flow 
lar as us, and viſit all below; Wa 
[heir Fires and Figure are the ſame they ſhow, 
or greater all, nor leſs. And thus the Moon, 
Whether with borrowed Rays, or with her own 
e views the Worid, doth bear no larger Size. 
o fercer Flames. than thoſe that ſtrike our Eyes. 
Ohyects far remov'd, at diſtance (een, 
hen too much hindring Air is plac't between, 
o certain Figure ſhew : No Eye can trace 
ch Line, each Figure of the diſtant Face 
it knce the Moon preſents a certain Size, 
TJ <1:ain Shape, and Figure to our Eyes, 
plain that it appears as great as tis 


ö 


But tarther on: Since all our Flames below The Star; 
diſtancs ſeen, do various Sizes ſhow ; Jenewhas 
4 5 *,» . E eater 
a lower ſink, now raile their lofty Head, br left. 
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= Doth drive her Chariot faſter than the Sun, 


. Lucretzus. 
And now contrafted ſeem, now farther ſpread ; 
We may conclude the Stars, when ſeen from far, 
* Or ſomewhat greater than their Figures are, 
f Or ſomewhat, tho but little leſi, appear. 
1 ow. 5 But more: No wonder, that ſuch vaſt ſupplies, 
ee — Such ſtreams of Rays from this ſmall Sun ſhould riſe, 
the Sun. As cheriſh all with Heat, and fill the Skies. 
5 For we may fancy this the Spring of Fire, 


aw. — 


ty To which the Vapours of the World retire; 
1 There gather into Streams, and hence they fall 
; As from the Fountains Head, and ſpread o re all; 


Thus have we ſeen a little Fountain Yield 

1 Vaſt ſpreading Streams, and flow all o re the Field. 

. Or elſe the Sun might kindle neighbouring Air, 

q: And raiſe ſurpriſing Heat, and Fervour there. 

iS Perchance the Air is of convenient Frame, 

} And may be kindled by a little Flame; 

3 As oft in Sram and Corn fierce Flames prevail 

* From one poor falling Spark, and ſpread o re all: 

; | Or elſe the Sun hath ſecret ſtores of Heat, 

4 Dark and unſhining ſtores, but vaſtly great; 

Þ And theſe increaſe the Warmth, theſe move the Senſe, 
And theſe united make 'the Heat intenſe. * 
12 1 How towards both Poles, the Sun's fix: journey bend 
 Mron And how the Near his crooked walk attends ; 3 


=—_— Why from the Summers height he ſoon declines, 
"$8 And falls to viſit the cold Winter Signs, 


5 And then returns; and why the nimble Moon 


= - And in one Month thro all the odiack go, 
3F Whilſt the grave Sun's a Year in walking thro ; 
ip For theſe a Thouſand Reaſons may be ſhown, 

if Bur 'tis unſafe, and hard to er on One. 
4 For firſt, Demoeritus hath found the cauſe 


haps, and rightly ſetled Nature's Laws; 

or thus he ſays: Great Orbs are whirl'd above, 

ind by that Whirl the lower Circles move; 

ind ſo the diſtant Orbi, that lie below 

ar from this Spring of Motion, move but ſlow, 

kcauſe the Porer (till leſſens. Thus the Sun 

; far outſtript by nimble Stars that run 

In higher Rounds ; much more the lower Moon: 

Now ſince ſhe's plac't ſo low, ſince weak the Force, 

de cannot have an equal imble Courſe 

Vith Stars; fo thoſe may overtake the Moon, 

ind paſs beyond her, ofener than the Sun: 

Thus ſhe may ſeem to move, her Walk appear 

Tro all the Signs, cauſe they return co her. 
Beſides, by turns a conſtant ſtream of Air 

kt fixt and certain Seaſons of the Year, 

Might ruſh from either part, make th' Sun decline, 

ind fall from Summer to the Winter Sign; 

f drive it up again, and bring the Rays 

ind Heat to us, and ſhew us longer Days. 

ind thus the Moon, thus other Stars may riſe 

ind fink again into the Winter Skies, 

Driven by theſe 22wo conſtant ſtreams of Air 1 

for Clouds in ſtorms two different ways do move, 7 

The lower oppoſite to thoſe above: | it 

What wonder then the Sun with Vigorous Beams, 
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x And Stars, are driven by theſe two conſtant Streams ? | 
And Day may end, and tumble dawa the Feſt, — 


— 
* 


and ſleepy Night fly {lowly up the Ea: 
bcauſe the Sun, having now perform'd his Round, 
And reach'd with weary Flames the utmoſt bound 


Of finite Heaven, he there puts cut the Ray, 
aried and blunted all the tedious Day | 
POR by bindring Air, and thus the Flames detay : | 
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- Until it comes, and warms with Neighbouring Rays Th 
| = | e 


| | Lucretius. 
Or elſe, that conſtant Force might make it move 
Below the Earth, which whirl it round above ; 
And fo the conſtant Morning (till may riſe, 
And with pale Fires look thro the lower Skies ; 
Becauſe the Sun rolls round with conſtant Ray, 


And ri/ing upward ſhews approaching Day: 
Or elſe becauſe the Fires difloly'd at Night, 


There joyn again, and ſcatter vigorous Light. 
Thus when the Morning-Sun begins to riſe, 
It's Flames lie ſcatter d o re the Eaſtern Skies; 
Then gather'd to a Bal; and this we view 
From Ida's top, this Fame reports as true. 

Nor is it ſtrange, that numerous Seeds of Fire 
Should to the Eaftern quarter ſtill retire, 

Still every Day return, and make a Sun, 
Becauſe a thouſand other things are done 

At ſet and conſtant Times, and then alone. 

Thus Trees at certain Times, thus Shrubs do ſhoot 
At certain Times, and bud, and bear their Fruit: 


Thus Teeth in Bos begin, and thus they fal; 


Thus Beards in Youth, at certain Seaſons all: 

Thus Thunder, Snom, and Storms, and Wind appeat 

At fixe and certain Scaſons of the Lear: 

As Things fir# bappen d, they continue on, 

The Courſe, that Chance firſt gave them, ſtill they run. 
The Days may longer grow, and vigorous Light. 

Unwillingly give place ro dromſie Night; 

And ſometimes ſleepy Night may longer ſtay, 

And ſlowly wake betore approaching Day: 

Becauſe the Sun might walk the conſtane Rounds 

In Crooked Paths, and in Vneven Bounds ; 

Nor. into. Equal Parts the Globe divide, 

Now longer here, and now on Cother (ide, 


4 


Book 


| falls, 


Mo v. | Lucretius. 


I Line, and meaſures equal Nights and Days: 
e Line lies juſt between the North and South, 
þ 1 es an equal diſtance unto beth ; 
uſe the Zodiach is oblique, | | 
iro which the Sun his yearly Walk doth go, 
Ind views obliquely all the Wor. 'd below. 
ſus teach Aſtronomers, and Thy confeſt 
fair Opinion; : probable at leaſt. 
Or elle the Air is thick, and ſtops the Ray, 
gives the Sun a free and eaſie way. 
xd this prelongs the tedious / Vinter-night, 
he Darkneſs flow! yields to Kr Light. 
Or elſe at certain ſeaſons of the Year 
Wi Flames meet ſlowly in the Eaſtern air, 
frame the Sun, and make the Day appear. 


5 7005 light increa{ing with the Days, 
be the further from che Sun retires, 
Wd with full Face receives his ſcorching Fires: 
A cn ful, oppos'd, ſhe climbing up the Eaſt, 

Wis bim below fall headlong down the Weſt : 
0 her light decreaſe, as ſhe goes on 
iro different Signs, »pproaching near the Sun. 
di us the Phaſes are explain d by all 
tat think her Shape is round, the Moon a Bal, 
0 * ber Circling Orb below the reſt. 
n Opinion, probable at leaſt. 
be lides, 

10 proper Light the Moon's pale face ſhould fill, | 
it might ſhew the different Phaſes (till; 
auſe as that bright Body rolls above, 
ther dark, unſeen, thick. thing might move 
th; and ſtop the Rays, divert the ſtreands 
| falling light, and turn away the Beams. 
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hut more: The Mon may ſhine with borrowed Rays, 
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T.ucretius. Book M. 
Or elſe, if like a Bal, half-dark , half-brighy, kf 
Roll'd round it's Axt, may affect the fight 125 
With different Phaſes, and ſhew various light: WI i 
Now turn that half, which the full lighe adorns, 1 
A Quarter now, now dwindle into Horns : ring 
And this the later Babylonian Sect en 
Doth hold, and the Chaldean Schemes reject: th 
As if it could not either way be done, ad! 
But powerful Reaſons fixt our choice on One. Jv] 
But why the Moons a Monthly Romnd purſue ? ue 
Why one ſo long, not every day a new ? VF 
Why are they fram d, endure, and always ceaſe bod 
At this [ez time? The cauſe is told with eaſe: us 
Since other things at certain times appear, An 
And only then. Thus th' Scaſons of the Lear: eich 
Firſt Spring, and Venus kindeſt Powers inſpire ble 
Melting Thoughts, ſoft Wiſhes, gay Deſire, J. 
And warm Favonius fans the Amorous fire: | 
Then Mother Flora, to prepare the way, ie, 
Makes all the Field look glorious, green, and gay, ri 
And freely ſcatters with a bounteous Hand chr 
Her ſweeteſt, faireſt Flowers o're the Land. J' 
Next Heat, and duſty Harveſt takes the place, = No 
And ſoft Eteſſa fan the Sun-burnt face. | by How. 
Then ſweaty Autumn treads the Noble Vine, ad! 
And flowing bunches give immortal Wine ; 1 
Next roars the ſtrong · lung d Southern blaſt, and bring? | 
The infant Thunder on his dreadful Wings. ew 
Then Cold purſues, the North ſeverely blows, ; No 
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And drives before it chilling Froſt and Snows. | ind f 
2 And next deep Winter creeps, gray, wrinkled, old, What 
Y His Teeth all ſhatter, Limbs all ſhake with Cold. be! 
Well then; no wonder ſure, the Moon ſhould riſe irſt: 


EET 


At certain times, and that again ſhe dies. 
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1 fx: and conſtant times, and then alone. 


N br if the Moon can ſtop deſcending Rays 
J; thigſting her dark ſelf between, and fo 


Ven give me Reaſons, why there cannot be >| 
ber thing, too dark for us to ſee, 
ad fir to ſtop the Rays as well as ſhe: | 
WJ why the Circling Sun, in paſſing by d | 
ue venomous places of the neighbouring Sky, 
Wy not grow ſick, and pale, and almoſt die ? | 
oe paſt, grow well, recover his former light, | 


us ſometimes make us day, and ſometimes might? - 
iin the reach of Earth's dark ſhadowing Cone, 


he can hide the fickning Moon in Night: 

by cannot other things divert the ſtreams, 

e faling ſtreams of Light, and ſtop the Beams? 
ii the Moon ſhines with a natural Ray, ] 
. thro infections Air ſhe cuts her way, 

y may not foe grow ſick, her flames decay? | 


: ow Sun, and Moon, and by what cauſe they move; 
ad how Echps'd they force their gawdy light, 

a fpread ore all an wnexpetied Night, 
* 


ew'd all again, and cheer'd the lower Skies: 


Jad find to what ſbe gave the ſooneſt Birth; 


| iſt then „green Herbs, and Flowers ſhe firſt did _ Herbs for, 
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certain times; ſince thouſand things are ſhown 


kchyſes may be ſolv' d a thouſand ways: Aua 


ing ſudden night, and ſhade on all below ; _ 


And whilſt the Moons their Monthly courſes run 


then revengful Earth can ſtop the light, 


Now ſince I've taught the motion of the Sears above, 


if they wink d, and then with open Eyes 
Now let's deicend again, to new-born Earth, 


Vhat fort of Beings, which of all the Kinds 
The firſt durſt venture to the faithleſs Winds. | 
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Then Trees. And next, the Tree with ſpreading branches ſhoots, 


1 
A 
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Lucretius, 
And ſpread a oawdy Green Ore all the held, 


But cloſely xt, and bound with eddy roots. 


As Briſties, Hairs and Plumes, are firſt de ſign'd 1 

O're limbs of - Beaſts, and o're the winged Kind, * No. 

So new born Earth with Herbs and Trees began, Vel 

And ben by various ways bore Beaft, al d Man ; The 

For Heaven tis certain did not PERL all, Thu 

Then let the various Creatures downwards fall; vd 

Nor Seas produce an Earth Anim+l. rd 

And therefore Parent- Earth doth juſt] F bear The 

The name of Mother, ſince Al roſe from Her. Ja 

She now bears n when ſoftning Dew e 
Deſcends, when Sun ſends Heat ſhe bears a thouſand n]¹]]] 

Well, who can wonder then, it hen ſhe bore 1 

Far ſtronger bulky Animals, and more, = Wi 

When both were young, when both in Nature's pride, r 

A luity Bridegroom He, and She the Briae ? ad; 

Birds the The firſt of Animals, ith* teeming Spring, ind 
. The feather'd Kind pecp'd forth, and clapt their ung; Thi 
As even now, our tender Inſects ſtrive Thy 

To break their bags, get forth, and eat, and live. rde 

Next Beaſts, and ehoughtful Mar receiv'd their Bit 

For then much viral heat in Mother Earth 5 

Much Moiſture lay; and where fit place was found WT 

The Origin There Vombs were form'd, and faſtaed to the ground Ml E 
Aan. In theſe the yet imperfett Embrio . lay, ( way, WI": - 
Thro theſe, when grown mature, they forc'd their Mm 

Broke forth from Nizht, and faw the cheertul Day: J dom 

Then Nature faſhion'd for the Infant $ ule Dal 

Small Breaſts in Earth, and filbd with milky Juice, Wh 

Such as in Nomens Breaits ſhe now provides I tl 

. For future Infants; thither Nature guides for 
The chiefe#t parts of Food, and there they meet The 


Lueretius. 
it Ferment, there they grow both white and ſiveet : 
rh gave the Infanes Food, then Mis were ſpread 
ſor Cloaths, the graſſy Meadows gave a Bed. 

The Earth, when new, produc'd no raging Cold, 
90 Heats, nor Storms: theſe grew, as ſhe grew old. 
Vell then, our Parent Earth deſerves to bear 
The name of Mother, ſince all roſe from Her. 

Thus for a certain time Mankind ſhe bore, 

Vd Beaſts, that ſhake the Woods with dreadful Roar, 
ind various kinds of Birds; and as they flew, 
The Sun with curious Skill the figures drew 

)a all their Plumes ; he well the Art did know, 
ge us'd to paint the like on his own Bow : 

r wearied now, and tir'd by length of time, 
rows old, and weak, as Women paſt their Prime, 
'me changes all; and as with ſwifreft Wings 

% paſſes forward on, He quickly brings 

| d:fferents face, a different ſight of Things. 

ind Nature alters; this grows weak, this ſtrong, 

This dies, this newly made is firm and young. 

Thus altering Age leads on the World to Fate, 

The Earth is different from her former Rate ; 

ind What in former times with «<afe ſhe bore, 
crown feeble now, and weak, ſhe bears no more, 
ind now doth that (te could not do before. 

Beſides, the Earth produc'd a numerous train 
f Monſters, Thoſe her labour wrought in vain ; fers. 
Yme without Handy, or Feet, or Mouth, or Eyes, 
vme ſhapeleſi Lumps, Nature's Abſurdines ; 

Dull, moveleſs things, and deſtitru'e.of Food, 
Which could not fly the bad, nor chooſe the good. 
1 thouſand ſuch in vain aroſe from Earth; 

kor Nature frighted at the ugly Birth, 

Their Strength and Life to narrow bounds confin d, 
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| A Fool knows this : For Horſes oft enjoy 


Laucretius. 


' Denyid them Food, or to increaſe their Kind. 


For that one power a thouſand things requires, 
Almoff as meny as it s own defires , 
There muſt be Food, and Seed, and Organs fit 
For flowing Seed, whilſt all the happy night 
The Body lies diffoly'd in ſoft delight. 
That Male and Female might their Powers imploy, 
They muſt have Organs fit for mutual OY. 


But more, theſe 7ars muſt numerous kinds deface, | 


They could not all preſerve their feeble race: 
For thoſe we fee remain, and bear their Young, 
Craft, Strength, or Swiftneſs hath preſerv'd ſo long. 
Many their Profit, and their Uſe commends; 
Thoſe ſpecies Man preſerves, kind Man defends, 
Wild Beaſts and Lions race, their Native Rage 
Preſerves ſecure, thro all deyouring Age. 
Swiftneſs preſerves the Deer, and Craft the Fox: 
The vigilant faithful Dog, the Horſe, the Ox, 
We Men defend, we keep the tender Flocks, 
They ſhun wild Beaſts, they fly the dreadful Wood, 
They ſeek for peace, and much and eaſie Food, 


Gotten without their roy] ; and this we give 


For the vaſt Profits we from them receive. 


But thoſe to whom their Nature gave no force, 
No courage, ſtrength, or ſwiftneſs to the courſe ; 
Whom neither Profit could, nor V/e commend, 
Thoſe Men refus'd to feed, or to defend; 
Thus doom d by chance, they liv'd an eaſie prey 
To all, and thus their Kinds did foon decay. 
But never Centaurs, theſe were never known, 
That : ſuch Natures ſhould combine in one, 
Such diſagreeing powers ; abſurd, and vain, 
Plain Non-ſenſe ! Theſe are Creatures of the Brain, 


Ys 


ace, | 
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jul growth at three years old; not ſoa B, 
He (carce forgets his Tear, and oft at reſt, 
b Dreams preſent, he ſeeks his Nurſes Breaſt, 
Then, when the Horſe grows old, his Limbs decay, | 
ind looſned Life begins to flie away, 
The Boy grows ſtrong, he feels the pride of growth, 
ſturdy, vigorous, gay, and bearded Youth : 
Leſt you ſhould think ſuch A.anfters apt to grow, 
A thoughtful Man above, a Horſe below: 
0: Schl, whom a numerous train entwines 
Df half Sea-dogs, and barks above her Loyns : 
Or ſuch that live, nor grow an equal time, n 
ind which at equal years not reach their prime; 
Whom equal years not fill with youthful rage, 
Nor loſe their ſtrength again at equal age 3 
Whom neither the ſame Kinds of Beauty fire, 
Nor raiſe ſoft thoughts, gay wiſhes, warm defire ; 
Or thoſe that ſeek, and live by different Food; 
Thus Hemlock kills a Man, for Goats tis good. 

Beſide, ſince flames will ſcorch the Lions breaſt, 
And burn, as well as any meaner beaſt ; 
How could Chimera riſe, or how contain Ns Chims- 
Tiree Kinds, a yon's head, a Serpent s train, EY 
A Goat the middle of the fancy d frame, 
Ind ſtill with ſcorching Noſtrils breathing flame? 

Then he that thinks the nem made Heaven and Earth, 
Did give to ſuch prodigious Monſters Birth, 
let brings no cauſe to prove the fancy true, 
but ſtill relies on the poor ſhift, tas new, 
May fancy too, that ſtreams ent icht the Seas 
With golden Waves, that Jewels grew on Trees; 
That Man of ſuch vaſt Force and Limbs did riſe, 
That he could ſtride the Ocean, whirl the Skes, | 
Ot any thing mad Fancy can deviſe, 5 ] 

or 


— 


The ſtate 
of Man. 


Returning Years ſtill ſaw them in their Prime. 


Gathering the eaſie Food that Nature gave. 


Solt Acorns were their firſt and chiefeſt Food, 
And make pale Winter bluſh ; ſuch Nature bore 


Which all ſupply*d poor Mar with ample ſtore. 


Lucretius. 


For tho much Seed lay hid, when thoughtful Man, 
And all the various Kinds of Beaſts began; 

Vet nothing proves that things of different Kind, 
That diſagreeing Natures ſhould be joyn d, 

Since now the Graſs, and Trees, and al that grows, 
And ſprings from Earth, are never juyn d like holes 
But each ariſing from its proper cauſe - 

Remains diſtin&, and fol.] Nature s Laws. 

Then Man was hard, as hard as. Parent ſtones, 
And built on bigger and on firmer Bones; f 
The Nerves,that joyn d their Limbs, were firm and Alton, 
Their Life was healthy, and their Age was long. . 


They wearied e en the Wings of meaſuring Time. 
No Colds, nor Heats, no ſtrong Diſeaſe did wait, 
And tell ſad news of coming baſty Fate: 

Nature not yet grew weak, not yet began 

To ſhrink into an Inch, the larger ſpan : 
Like Beaſts they lay in every Vood and Cave, 


No impious Plowman yet had learn to tear 

His Parents Bowels with the crooked Share; 

None planted fruitful Trees, none dreſt the Vine, 
None prun'd decaying Boughs, none preſt the Wine; 
Contented they with the poor eaſie ſtore £ 
That Sun and Earth beſtow'd, they wiſh no more. 


And thoſe red Apples that adorn the Wood, 
More numerous then, beſide a :ou/and more, 
When thirſty, then did purling ſtreams invite 


Fo fatishe their eager Appetite : 
As now in murmurs loud, the headlong Floods 


Invite 


Bok V. Lutretius. 

bite the thirſty Creatures of the Woods. 

geſides, by Night they tock their reſt in Caves, 
Where little Strevms roll on with ſilent Waves, 
They bubble thro the Stones, and ſoftly creep, 

lt fearſul to diſturb the Nympbs that ſleep, 

The Moſs ſpread o're the Marbles ſeems to weep, 
Vtilft other Streams no narrow bounds contain, 


They break ſuch Banks, and pread o're all the Plain. | 


5 


They knew no uſe of Fire to dre's their Food, | it 
0 Cloaths, but wandred naked o're the Wood. i 
They liv'd to ſhady Groves, and Caves confin d, = 
leer ſhelter from the Cold, the Heat, and Wind. | 7% 
\o Hxt Society, no ſteddy labs, | ſi 14 
oe prb/ick Good was ſought, no common Cauſe ; 113 
u all at War, each rang'd, each ſought his Food, {Ty 
WM) Nature taught to ſeck his private Good. 
BJ Then to renew frail Man's decaying Race, 
=” mr:ual Luft did prompt them to embrace, 
elſe rhe greater Vigor of the- Male, 
WJ” ome few treacherous Preſents did prevail; 
ne Acorns, Apples lome, ſome Pears beltow : 
lhe thing the ſame, the price was leſs than now. | 
g Then ſtrong and twitt they did the Beaſts purſue, 
ieir Arms were Stones and Clubs, and {ome they flew, 
Wd ſome they fled; from tboſe they fear d to fight 
JW! ey ran, and own'd their Safety to their flighe. 
When drowſie Night came on, they naked lay 
vread ore the Ground like Bears, and rough as th y; 
Their ſleep was found, they wak't not all the Night, > 
Nor wandred here and there, whilſt ſhades affright, 
Nor view'd the Eaft with longing Eyes for Light; 
bur all diſſolv'd in ſweereſt lumbers lay, 
Lill the * Sum aroſe, and brought the Day. 
1 
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For ſince they had beheld, e're fince the ir Birth, 
The Day and Night by turns ſpread o re the Earth, 


They never fear'd the Sun ſhould loſe bis Light, 11 
And 54 lie buried in eternal Night - oe 
The moſt they dreaded was the furious Beaſt, bw; 
For thoſe i th dead of Night did oft moleſt, 4 Enj 
And lengthen into Death their ſlumbring Reſt. rbb. 
Sometimes they left their Caves by Night, and fled, 5 Mw; 
Rous d from their ſoſteſt ſleep, all pale. half dead, por 
Whilſt Bores and Lion- came, and ſeiz d their Bed. Tb. 
Yet fewer dy d than now ; for ſingly then MY an 
Each caught within the limits of the Den, BY fc 
Whilſt the Beaſt tore the Living trembling Food, l 
And revelPd in full draughts of recking Blood, CS a 
With dreadful cries he fll'd each Food and Cave, RY ine 
To ſee his Limbs go down a Living Grave: F. 
Others that ſcap't with Life, but wounded, groan'd, ) H bef 
Holding their Hand on the corrupting Wound, A! 
W hil'ſt trembling Eccho's did reſtore the Sound: = ' 
Not skill'd in Herbs, and now grown deſperate, et 
With horrid cries they call d on /ingring Fate, or 
Till Worm, inoreas d, and eating thro the Clay, oe 
Made paſſage for the Saul to fly away. 85 | 
But then no Armies fell at once, no Plain ro 
Grew red, no Rivers ſwel/d with Thouſands ſlain; -Iy 
None plough'd the Floods, none ſhjp-wrack'e made tel 2 1 5 
Graves Tu 

ch Sea, none drank cold Death among the Waves: All 
But oft the furious Ocean rag'd in vain ; Th 
No miſchief done, the Waves grew mild again: Ant 
No Ships were found, nor could the treacherous ſmile T0 
Of ſmooth-fac't Waves tempt one poor Man to roil. Tn 
Then Want, now Surfeits bring a haſty Death, WI 


Our Belles ſwell ſo much they ſtop our Breath, 


g ind Skins of murther'd Beaſts gave Cloaths to Man : 


IJ £nj0y'd ſweet Love, and ſaw a numerous Race; 

I Then Man grew ſoft, the Temper of his Mind 
Was chang'd from rough to mild, from fierce to kind, 
or us'd to Fire, his Limbs refus'd to bear 
be piercing ſharpneſs of the open Air: 
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Aud then by Signs and broken Words agreed, 


efenſleſs Infants, and the Women too, 
Natural Pie prompted them to do. 


let many kept their Faith, and liv d at Eaſe; 
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Then poyſonou Herbs, when pluckt by chance, did kill, 
Now Poyſoning's grown an Art, . improv'd by skill. 

But when they built their Huets, when Fire began, 


When One to One confin d in chaſt Embrace, 


And Luft enfeebled him; beſide, the Child, 
doftned by Parents Love, grew tame and mild. 
Then Neighbours, by degrees familiar grown, 
Made Leagues, and Bonds, and each ſecur d his owy : 


That they would keep, preſerve, defend, and feed 


Tho this fixt not an Univerſal Peace, 


Or elſe almoſt as ſoon as it began, 
The Race had fallen, this Age ne're ſeen a Man. 

Kind Nature power of framing Sound: affords How Wards 
To Man, and then Convenience taught us Words. wars ous, 
As Infants now, for want of Words, deviſe x; 
Expreſſive Signs, they [peak with Hands and Eyes; 
Their Speaking Hand the want of Words ſupplles: | 
All know their Powers, they are Nature ſhown. 
Thus tender Calves with naked Fronts will run, 
And fiercely puſh before their Horns are grown: 
Young Lions ſhew their Teeth, prepare their Paws, 
The Bears young Cubs unſheath their crooked Claws, > 
Whilſt yet their Nails are young, and ſoft their Jams. 
The Bird ſtreight uſe their Wings, on them rely, 
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As ſoon as Dangers preis, they ſtrive to fly. 
des, 

That One the various Names k Things contriv*d, 
And that from Him their Knowledge 41 deriv'd, 
Tis fond to think: for how could that Mar tell 
The Names of Things or liſp a Syllable, 
And not another Man perform' as well? 

Beſides, if others us'd not Hords as ſoon, 
How was their Uſe, and how the Profit known? 
Or how could he inſtruct the Other's Mind, 
How make-them underſtand what was defign'd? 
For hs, being ſingle, neither Force nor Wit, 
Could conquer many Men, nor they ſubmit 
To learn his Words, and practiſe what was ht. 
How he per{wade thoſe ſo unhr to hear? 
Or ho could ſavage They with Patience bear 
Strange Sounds-and Words, ſtill ratling in their Eat? 


But now ſince Organs fir, lince Voice and Tongue, 
By Nature's Gift beſtow'd, to Man belong, 
What Wonder is it then, that Mam ſhould frame, 


And give each different thing a different Name ? 

Since Beaſts the mſelves do make a different Nile, 
Oppreſt by Pains and Fears, or fil d wich Joys. 

This plain Examples ſhew: V hen Dogs begin 


To bend their Backs, and ſhew their Teeth, and 


grin, 
When ballom Murmurs - deep Rage within: | 
Their Voice is dieren when they bark aloud, 


And with ſtrong Roarings fright the trembling Crowd: 
And when they lick their #heips with tender Tongue, 
Or when ghey play, and wanton with their Young ; 

Now ſeem to bite, but never chop their Jaws, 


Now Earning but with tender fearful Paws : 
Then Flartering, ſoft and tender is their Voice, 


( * 


Far 
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nd 


the 


Far 


read dre the Hills, and every ſhady Wood, 
« ripen Fruits, and make them fic for F at 
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different from that grating howling Noiſe : 


hey make, when ſhut alone, or creeping low, 
line, as they ſtrive to ſhun the coming blow. 
Pelide, 
e Horſe with different Noiſes fills the Air, 
hen hot and young he neighs upon his Mare, 
sd by ſtrong Love; or when by fierce Alarms, 
+ ſnorts, and bears his Riders on ro Arms, 
Ups Binds, as Hawky, or thoſe that cut the Flood, 
ike different noiſes as they eat their Food; 
) Wits. they fiercely fight, or when purſue 
[bir trembling Prey; each Paſſion hath a nem. 
dometimes ar change of Air they change their Voice: 
s Daws®and Ominous Crows, with various Noiſe 
fright the Farmers, and fill all the Plain, 
vw calling for rough Winds, and now for Rain. 


Well then, fince Beaſts, and Birds, tho __ com- 
Mence 


various Voices, as their various Senſe; 


ow eaſie was it then for Men to frame, 


id give each different thing a different Name? 


Now for the rife of Fire : Swift Thunder thrown How Fire 
m broken /u!phurous Cleuds, firſt brought it down; began. 
many things take Fire, when Lightning flies, 

nd ſalphurous Vapours fill the lower Skies; A 


rd Trees, when ſhaken by a Southern Blaſt 
b warm, then hot, and ſo take Fire ark; 


itir Branches mingling with a rude r 
vit into Flames, 
d thus our Fires might riſe from eicher Cauſe. | 
The Sun fult taught them to prepare their Meat ; Why toey 


areſt :. 
auſe they had obſery d his quickning Hear, NED 


Hence 


* 
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js ive With little, ſuch the greateſt Jo Joy reſent ; 
0 


For Beauty then, and Srength, had moſt command, 


But if Men would live up to Raſens Rules, 
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Hence various Methods they did ftill purſue, 
And chang'd their former Life to take a new. 
The Wiſer and the Witter left the Field, 

And Towns for ſafety did begin to build; 

By Nature, Ring. 

Then Cattle too was ſhar d, * ſteddy Bounds 
Mark't out to every Man bis proper Grounds ; 
Each had his proper ſhare, each what was fir, 
According to his Beauty, Strength, or Vit; 


Thoſe had the greateſt ſhare in Beaſts and Land. 
But when once Gold was found, the powerful Ore ' 
Saw Light, and Man gap'd after glitteringgſtore, | 
Then Wi and Beauty were eſteem'd no more: 
But Wealth enjoy d their Honour, ſeiz d their place, 
The Wiſe and Beauteous bow to Fortune's Aſs. 


They would not ſcrape and cringe to wealthy Fools: 
For tis the Greateſt Wealth to live content 


And bounteous Fortune ſtill affords ſupply 
Sufficient for a Thrifty Luxury. 
But Fealth and Power Men often ſtrive to gain, 
As that could bring them Eaſe, or make a Chain 
To fix unſteddy Fortune, all in vain. 
For often pen they climb the tedious way, 
And now i th* reach of top where Honours lay, 
Quick ſtroaks from Ex, as from Thunder as, 
Tumble the bold aſpiring Wretches down ; 
They find a Grave, who ſtrove to reach a e 
And thus tis better, than proud Sceprers (way, 
To live a quiet Subject, and Obey. 

Thoſe former Kings now murther d, they o rethre 
* glory of the Scepter, and the Crown 
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reas d: The Diadem, that ſign of State, 
% wept in drops of Blood, the Wearer's Fate, 
urn'd by the Common Feet, who fear d no more: 


ſweet to ſpurn the things we fear d before, 


ſus Monarchy was lolt. 
Ll That Sun once ſet, a thouſand little Stars | 
ave a dim Light to Fealouſies and Wars, Commen- 
ilſt each among the many fought the Throne, lead ur 


ud thought no Head like his deſerv d the Crown. 
dis made them ſeek for Laws, this led their choice 
o Rulers; Power was given by publick voice. 
it Men worn out, and tir'd by conſtant ftrife, 
k laſt began to wiſh an Eaſie Life, 
ind ſo ſubmitted of their own accord 
lo rigid Laws, and their Elefed Lord. ep 
'or whey each ſingle Man, led on by Rage, } 
J bloody in Revenge, and ſtrove engage 
i Enemie, twas an unpleaſant Age. 1 
imce Men grew weary of continual Wars, 
Which ſowr'd the ſweet of Life with conſtant Fears: 
keauſe diffuſive wrong can ſpread o re All, 
Wo ſtate ſecure; nay, oft the wrongs recoyl 
Vith doubie Force on the Contriver's Fall: 
Vor can thoſe Men expect to live at Eaſe, 
Who violate the common Bonds of Peace. 
ſho now they lie conceal'd from Man and God, 2 
ey {till muſt fear 'twill ſomerimes come abroad; 
ice ſome diſeas d, and ſome by Night betray 
e wicked Add ions they have done by Day; 
Tho hid in Nigbe, ſcarce Hell ſo deep as They. 


| 

| 

Now ſing, my Muſe, for that's my next Deſign, >] 
$ 

And 


Why 48 do bow to ſomewhat as Divine, 
Why every Nation hath it's proper Shrine? 
Why 48 do Temples build, why Altars raiſe ? 
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18 — 2 And why all Sacrifice on Sacred Days? 
e Gde. "Ho ow this diffus d, this laſting Fame was ſpread 
| Powers above > Whence came that awtul Dread, 
That Parent of Religion thro the Rout, 
Which forceth them to bow, and grow devout? 
/ This is an eaſie Task: For New-born Man 
Juſt fprang from Earth when firſt this Frame began 
= Divine and Glorious Forms deſcending came, 
4 And ſtroke his Mind by Day, by Night the fame; 
"I But then increas'd, their working Fancies ſhow'd 
N Great Limbs and Strength; and fit to make a God. 
And theſe they thought had Senſe, becauſe they ſhook 
(As Fancy told) their Limbs, and proudly ſpoke, 
| Their words were all Majeſtick as their Look. 
155 Eternal too, becauſe, a nem ſupply, 
5 | A conſtant Stream, where e're they turn'd their Eye. 
== Of Forms came in, and ſhew'd the Dei, © | 
F< Nor could they think ſuch Mighty things could tail, 
; Or Powerful Blows on ſo much ſtrength prevail. 
And Happy too ; becauſe no Fear deſtroys, 
No Dread of ſullen Death corrupts their Joys: 
|  Belide, in Dreams they often ſeem'd to do 
A thouſand various things, and Wonders ſhow ; 
Let never weary they, but vigorous ſtill, 
Their Strenth as much unbounded as their Will. 
Belides, they ſaw the Heavens in Order roll, 
Their various Motion round the fteddy Pole; 
The Seaſons of the Year by conſtant Laws 
Run round, but knowing not the Natural Cauſe: 
They therefore thought the Gozs muſt rule above, 
(Poor ſhift! ) and all at their Dire&ion move. | 
In Heaven they plac' their Seat, their ſtately Throne ; ( 
For there the Sun, the Stars, and various Moon, ( 
And Day, and Night, their conſtant Courſes run. 
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ud Hail, and Rain; and thro a broken Cloud 
wilt Lightning flies, and Thunder roars aloud. 
* Man, who taught, the Gods engage 
"theſe, that they are ſubject unto Rage, 
i Curſe to Theirs, to Ours, and future Ape. 
(hat Grief they brought zLemſetves, to us what Fears, 
o poor Poſtericy what Sighs, what Tears? 
las, what Pzety ! Alas, tis none 
10 bend all coverd to a ſenſleſs Stone, 
Le ptoſtrate, or to viſit every Shrine, 
with ſpread Arms invoke the Powers Divine 
klore their Temples, whilſt the Altar flows 
With Blood of Beaſts, and we make Vows on Vows.” 
But ſure *tis Piety to view the Mole, ' What u 
Ind ſearch all Natwe with a quiet Soul. | Pietz. 


-Ye, ir when we view the Heavens, and how the Sun, 


ve, 


Wind Moon, and Stars, their conſtant Courſes run; 
Then Doubts, that lay oppreſt with other Cares, 
*in to raiſe their head, and bring new Fears. 
e doubt; What are there Gods that rule above, 

it whoſe Dire&ion the bright Star- do move? 
'or Ignorance in Cauſes troubles Man, 
0 hence we doubt if e're the World began, 
tere ſhall end, how long the Orbs ſhall roll, 
How long the Stars run round their fteddy Pole; 
r it preſerv'd by Gods, can ſtand the rage 
ind powerful Enzy of devouring Age. 

Ky po, 

What Mind's unſhaken, and what Soul not aw dz 
ind who not thinks the angry Gods abroad, 
'bole Limbs not ſhrink, when dreadful Thunder hurl'd 


one; ] wm broken Clouds ſhakes the affrighted World? 


What ? do not Cities, do not Nations fear, 
nd think their diſmal Diſſolution near ? 
y 4 
* 


UU 


Why 
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Why do not Dranes then, and Mighty Lords, i 
Recall their wicked Deeds, and boaſting Words, ick 
And fear that now Revenge is ſurely come? 
Do not they tremble at approaching Doom? 5. 
Beſides, when Minds grow high, when Storms increaſi i 1s 
And ſcatter warlile Navies thro the Seas; 
When Men for Battle arm'd, muſt now engage 
A ſtronger Foe, and fight the Wzzer's rage: 
| Doth not the trembling Genera! proſtrate fall, 
- And beg a Calm o'th' Gods, or profperous Gale ? 
In vain, the Storms drive on, no Offering ſaves; 
All Shipwrack*t drink cold Death amongſt the Waves, 


And hence we fancy unſeen Powers in things, What, 
| Whoſe Force and Will fuch ſtrange Confuſion OM; d- 
brings, | N 2 lad ſc 


And ſpurns, and overthrows our Greateſt Kings. 
Beſides, when Earthquakes ſhake this mighty Ball, 
And tottering Cities fall, or ſeem to fall; 
1 What then if Men, defenſleſs Men deſpiſe 9 
Their own weak Selves, and look with anxious Eyes 
For preſent help, and P:ty from the Skies. \i 
What wonder if they think ſome Powers controle, | 
And Gods with Mighty Force do rule the Whole? 
| How Me- But farther: Powerful Gold, firſt rais'd his head, Wl Th 
Fand. And Braſs and Silver, and ignoble Lead, = 
N When ſhady Mood, on lofty Mountains grown, 
N Felt ſcorching Fires, whether from Thunder thrown, 


= Or elſe by Man's Defizn the Flames aroſe, | Sw 
| Who burnt the Neighbouring Woods to fright their Foes Mud! 
: Or elſe delighted all with Fruitful grounds, With 
= They ſought more Meadows, and enlarg'd their Bond Hrbeſe 
- Or greedy to increaſe their Store of Food, uv 


And take the Beaſts, they fir d the ſheltring Wood; fen 
For thus Men hunted, whilſt no Nets were found, 


Nof 
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k Nor Forreſts trembled at the barking Hound. 
hat ever twas that gave theſe Flames their Birth, 
iich burnt the towring Trees, and ſcorcht the 
Earth, 
Hot Streams of Silver, Gold, and Lead, and Braſs, | 
Nature gave an hallow proper place, 
I:ſcended down, and form'd a Glittering Maſs. OJ) 
tis when unhappy Mortals chanc't to fpie, | 
Ind the gay Colour pleas d their Childiſh Eye; 
[hey dug the certain Cauſe of Miſery, 
ad then obſerving that it ſhew'd the Frame 
d Figure of the Hollow whence it came; 
'S. ey thought, theſe melted would with eaſe receive 
Whatever ſhapes the Arti pleas d to give; 
100 Of} drawn to breadth, or take the teene#t Edge, 
u ſo the Hook be fram'd, ar ſubtle Hedge, 
} other Inſtruments, all apt, and good 
cue, or cleave, or ſcrape, or hollow Wood. 
, they try'd in vain, the Mera! Broak, 1 
he /oft Edge was turn'd at every ſtroak; | 
they contemn'd, the blunted Gold deſpis d, 
ad feeble Silver 5 Braſs alone was priz d. | 
ut now the feeble and the uſeleſs Ore 
bets all the Honour, Braſs is priz d no more. 
Thus Time doth change the Dignity of Things: 
for ome He bears away with ſwifteſt Wings, 
ad burls into Contempt; brings others forth, 
ad gets them new, and till preſerves their worth. 
IJ Whilſt Crue/ty was not improv'd by Are, 
00: Find Rage not furniſh't yet with Sword nor Dart; 
With Fits, or Boyghs , or Stones the Warriors fought, 
ah Wl roſe were the only weapons Nature taught: 
I when Flames burat the Trees, and ſcorch t the Ground, 
hen Braſs appear'd and Iron fit to wound. 
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Lucretius. 
Braſs firſt was us'd becauſe the er Ore, 


And Earth's cold Veins contain'd a greater ſtore : 


Thus Braſs did plough, and Brazen Trumpets ſound, 


Their Weapons Byaſs, and Braſs gave every wed: ; 
Thus arm d, they did invade their Neighbours F ield, 


And took his Beafts; to Arm d the Naked yield. 


At laſt, they ON down the rigid Maſs, 
Made Iron Swords, and then deſpis d the Braſs : : 
Then they began to plough with Iron Shares, 
And hon Weapons only us d in Wars. 


Thus Men firſt legrn't to ride a ſing/e Horſe , 
And whilſt their ſteddy Lefe-bands rul'd the Courſe, 


Their ſtronger Right-hand: fought ;, before they knew, 


Oc brought to Wars a Chart 3 by Two : 
Then Four were joyn d, and then the armed Cars, 
And Caſtled Elephants were brought to Wars; 
The Moors firſt taught them to endure the Blows, 
And break the Ranks and Order of the Foes. 
Thus Rage invented ſtill new Arms for Fight ; 


New dreadful Weapons Rill, and fit to fr ight. 


Some train'd the furious Bul, and ſome the Boar ; 
Before the Parthian Ranks did Lions roar, 
With armed Guides ſent out to ſcour the Plain, 
And fright their Fes; but theſe Deſigns were vain : 
Becauſe when hot in Fight, they fierely fall 
On either fide, and Common Foes to Al, 
Confus 'dly Enemies, or Friends engage; 
Shaking their dreadful Heads, and fir d with Rege. 
The Horſes frigbted with the dreadful Roar, 
Ran o're the Plain and would obey no more; 


The Beaſts leapt on their Friends, and tore their Face 3 


1 ſeiz d behind, and with a rude embrace, 
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Lucretins.\ 
Whilſt Teeth and cruel Paws did doubly wound. 
ie Buls grew wild, and with deſtructive Force 
ſhey toff, or trod the Men, and gor d the Horſe. 
hole Ranks and Troops fell by the furious Boar, 


ſheir Arms, yet whole, bluſht wich their Maſter's Gore; 


or tho the Horſes turn'd, tho oft did rear, 

Bird ſtand aloft, and paw'd the yielding Air; 
{ct all in vain they ſtrove to ſhun the wound, 
ſheir Nerves all cut they ſtruck the ſoaking Ground, 
ſhus what ſeem'd tame at Home, grew wild again, 
ind fierce, when ſcouring ore the warlike Plain, 
Their Rage was fil d by Tumult, Wounds and Noiſe, 
lus'd to hear their former Maſter s Voice, 
ut led, much miſchief done, as furious Bulli, 
hen the weak Ax deſcends, nor breaks their Skulls, 


They ſtart, and fright the Prieſt, and bellowing loud, 


Jun frantick round, and gore the Pious Croud. 

Tis fafer far to ſay, that this was done 
"ſame of al the Worlds, than fix on One: 
let l can ſcarce believe but that they knew, 
kfore their ſad Experience prov'd it true, 

The Ills of theſe : but that the weaker {ide . 
The various Methods of Confuſion try d, 

dot hoping to ſubdue 3 but bring herce woes, 
ind Grief, and Pains upon their ftronger Foes. 

Bur more, the Garments by the Ancients worn, 
ere ſewn with tender Twips, or pinn'd with Thorn, 
&fore they learn'c to weave: the Wheel, the Round, 
Whilſt rigid Iron lay. within the Ground, 
ere all wnknown; thoſe things did firſt begin 
Vhen that appear'd, and Men learn't firſt to Spin: 
kcauſe the Wits of Men are her far, 
ind fitter to invent than Womens are; 

il /avght and jeer d at by the ruder Swains, 


How Gar- 
ments. 


They 9 


3 


Thro which ſmooth Streams in fair Meanders twine; 


5 How Sing- Where Fruitful Trees in decent Order grow. 


And thus the Pipe was fram d, and tuneful Reed; 


Thus Time, and thus ſagaciom Men produſ/e 


* 


They taught the Women, and manur'd the Plains, Joo! 


And hardned all their Limbs with rougher Pains. T 

Nature firſt taught them how to plane and ſav ; Whe 
For they obſerv'd that faling Seeds did grow; © Ther 
They ſaw them fixe, and bound to fteddy Roots, (loſe 
Then riſe, and ſpread, and promiſe Noble Fruits : Vhe 


Then ſome began to graft, and til the Field, 

And found the Trees a better burthen yield, 
When dreſt with Care, and in a richer Soyl ; 
The Fruits increaſt, and did reward their Toi: 
They forc't the cumbring Wood to narrow bounds, 
Ealarging ſtill their Corn, and Paſture Grounds : 
The Tyant Wood, that all the Plains did fill, 

Was now confin'd unto the barren Hill; 

And left the Vales to Olive, Corn, and Wine, 


Now kiſs the tender Roots with wanton play, 
Now flow again, enriching all their way : 
Such beauteous Pride did all the Vallies ſhow, 
So taking pretty, as our Gardens now, 


Thro all the Woods they heard the charming Noiſe | 
Of chirpiog Birds, and try d to frame their Voice, 
And imitate. Thus Bird: inſtructed Man, 

And taught them Songs, before their Art began: 
And whillt ſoft Evening gales blew ore the Plains, 
And ſhook the ſounding Reeds, they taught the Swains ; 


And whilſt the render Flocks ſecurely feed, 
The barmieſi Shepherds tun'd their Pipes to Love, 
And Amanlls ſounds in every Grove. 


A thouſand things, or for Delight, or ſe. 
Z | T hele 


nile | 
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Theſe 
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Theſe charm'd the Swains, and theſe were wont to 
ſe, 
When ns were done, for then all ſeek for Eaſe. 
Then underneath a loving Mir#le's hade, 
(loſe by a purling Stream ſupinely laid, 
Vhen Spring with gawey Flowers the Earth had 
ſpread, 
ind ſweeteſt Roſes grew around their Head, 
invied by VVealth, and Power, with fmall Expence 
They oft enjoy d the vaſt Delight of Senſe : 
Then laughing merry Zefts, and Country-play, 
ind Tales began, & Once upon a Day: 
Then pleaſant Songs they ſang, and wanton grown = 
ch pluck*r, and bound his Flowers, and made a Crown, 
ind with uneven ſteps they danc t around; 
Their heavy Leaps till ſhook the trembling Ground; 
Whilſt all the idle Crowd, that flock”: 1 view, 
luught much, becauſe the Tricks ſeem d ſtrange, and new : 
nd thus they paſt rhe Day in gay Delight, 
lud wateb 't, and fed their render Flocks by Nighe ; 
No need of Sleep. that want the Songs * 
le Nozſe chas'd Morpheus from their willing Eye. 
Theſe now our wantons ule, with Toi! and Pain, 
They learn to dance in Meaſure ; all in vain. 
For theſe can reap no Foy, no more Content 
Than what theſe Earth- born Swains did firſt reſent? . 
for whilſt we know no better, but poſſeſs 
\ preſent Good, it doth extreamly pleaſe ; 
The later Good our varying Thoughts employs, 
And we contemn the Guſt of former Joys. 
bus Man deſpis'd their ancient eaſiæ Food, 
heir Acorns, and their Apples of the V/Food : 
Ven Cloaths were found, and other Coverings ſpread, 
hey ſcorn'd their Skins of Beaſte, and Graſh Bed; 
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| Shew'd all the Seaſons turn'd by conſtant cauſe, 
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The Skins of Beaſts, which ſure the fr that found, WW '** 
Not long enjoy'd, but by a treacherous wound = 
He fell; fo highly then, the now deſpis d, tho 


Contemn d, neglected Skins of Beafts were priz d. * 80 
Thus Men did fight for Skins, thoſe rais d their Cares. fa 

But Gold and Purple now are cauſe of Wars: 

The fault is ours, for they could only find 

Theſe Skins as Cloaths againſt the Cold and Mind; 

But now what harm, if none go proudly dreſt 

In Cloth of Gold, or an embroid red Veſt; 

Since meaner Garments yield as much defence 

'Gainſt V/Vind and Cold, as much preſerve the Senſe ? 
Then wretched Man's Endeavours are in vain; 

They fruitleſly confume their Years in Pain, 

Not knowing how to ue, nor how to meaſure 

Their boundleſs Vip, nor height of rea! Pleaſure : 

This drives them on into a Sea of Cares, 

And the deſtructive Rage, and ſtorms ol Wars. 
The Sun ſtill running round his Yearly Race, 


By certain Order rul'd, and ſteddy Laws, 

Some liv'd in Caſties then, ſome built a Town, 

And Land divided, each enjoy'd his own. 

Then mighty Ships, driv'n by the labouring Wind, 

Flew o're the Seas, and diſtant Nations joyn'd, 

Whilſt Leagues and Bonds the Neighbouring Town ( 
combin d: 


Then Letters found, and the Poetic Rage 


Firſt told the Noble Actions of the Age : 

But all beyond lies hid in diſmal Wei 

And only ſeen by ſearching Reſon's Light. | 
Thus Ships, thus Cloths, thus Vine, and Oy! began; 

And Towns, the comforts and ſupport of Man; 

Bur beter d all, to due Perfection brought. 


ares, 
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; arching Wits from long Experience taught. 
[us Time, and thus /agaciow Men produce 


thouſand Things, or for Delight, or Uſe ; 
one thing known, doth vigorous Light impart 
u farther Search, and leads to Heighe of Art. 
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For Acorns tender Fruit and Corn beſtow'd 
On wretched Man; each was a mighty Good 
But then ſhe taught us how to live at Eaſe, 

She raught the Joys of Life, and ſhew'd us Peace, 
When Epicurus roſe, when He began, 

That Oracle of Truth, that more than Man: 

The fame of whole Inventions ſtill ſurviv'd, 

And rais'd an everlaſting Pyramid, 

As high as Heaven the Top, as Earth the Baſis wide: 
For 2 obſerving ſome, that could ſupply 
Contented Nature's Thrifiy Luxu 55. 

Happy in Honours, and in Wealth's Embrace, 

And doubly bappy in a Noble Race; 

Still groan d at home, with Cares, and Fears oppteſt 
Each found a fad Diſtwber in his Brealt ; 

Imagin'd ſtreight ſome Fault lay hid in Man, 
Whence this Corruption of the Joys began: 
Becauſe his 1; iſp is boundleſi, vait Pi Mind; 

The Goods ran thro, and left no Sweet behind; ß 

Or elſe ſome ill Opinion ſtill deſtroys 


The entring Good, and (till ſewrs all his Joys; _ 


Thens firſt cave us Laws, and 3 d our bd 


Lucretjus. 


Then He, the Mighty He, by powerful Rules, 
ind true Philoſophy reform'd our Souls; 
He purg'd away all vain and empty Care, 

ind taught what Man ſhould hope, what Man ſhould fear j 


1 


The End at which our Action- aim, He ſhow'd, 
ind taught an eaſie way to find the Good: 
What we from Chance, or Nature's force may fear, 
® ud taught us how avoid, or how to beat, 
ind prov'd that Man is fond vext with Care. 
for we, as Boys at Night, at Day do fear 
hadows, as vain too, and ſenſleſs as thoſe are; 
Wherefore that Darkneſs that o'reſpreads our Souls, 
My can't diſperſe, but thoſe eternal Rules, 
Which from firm Premiſes true Reaſon draws, 
ind a deep inſight into Nature's Laws. 

And therefore I'le proceed. Now ſince the Sky, 7 | 
ind all that is, or can be fram'd on high, 
mortal, once was made, and once muſt die; 


—_ 
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ce this is prov'd, now Ile go farther on, 

ind finiſh this ſo happily begun. 
IJ The various wonders of the lower Air — 
erplex Mens doubrful thoughts with vexing Care, 


ind make the Wretches bend with laviſh Fear: 
for Ignorance of Cauſes heaves the Mind 
To Powers. aboue; & Birds fly high when blind: 


e ſee Effects: But when their Cauſes lie N 


; *yond the ken of vulgar Reaſon's Eye, 
They are aſcrib d unto the Deity, | 
for een thoſe few exalted Souls that know 
The Gods muſt live at Eaſe, not look below ; 
| they look up, and view the World above, 
ind wonder how theſe gloriow Beings move, 
They are intrapt, they bind their Sow Chain. 
ind fink to their Religiow Fears again. | 
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And oppoſite to Foy, and Happineſi; 


| The Subjeth. My L abouring Muſe muſt ling a Thouſand * 


Or wh lad Omen fell, and how they burn 


Lucretius. 
And then the VVorld with Heavenly Branes fill, 
Whoſe Force is as unbounded as their Vill. 
Deluded Ignorants! who ne're did ſee 
By Reafon's Light, what can, what cannot be; 
How AI at laſt muſt yield to fatal Force, 
What ſteddy Bounds confine their Natural Courſe; 
And therefore Err. If Eu refuſe to fly 
Such thoughts, unworthy of the Deity ; ; 
But think they act ſuch things as break their Eaſe, 


Then thou ſhalt ſurely ſmart, and fancying Rill 


The Gods are angry, fear a coming ill: Now 
Tho no revengefu! Thoughts their Minds imploy, is S 
No Thir# to puniſh Man diſturbs their Joy ; &s ril 
Yet thou doſt think their happy quiet Age for t. 
Still vext with waking Cares, and violent Rage. ou 
Nor ſhalt thou viſit on the Sacred Days Or el 
Their Shrines with quiet Mind, or ſing their Praiſe, be 
Beſides, the Images, the Forms that riſe | They 
From their pure Limbs, and ſtrike they Raſons Eyes, MW: 
And conſtantly preſent the Deities, Or to 
Thoſe Images will till diſturb thy Mind, From 
Strike deep, and wound, and leave Deſpair behind: Or as 
And then how ſad thy Life? what pungent Cares for 
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Will vex thy wretched Soul? what anxious Fears? 
But now to chaſe theſe Phantoms out of Sight 

By the plain Magick of true Reaſon's Light, 

Tho ] have ſung a Thouſand Things before, 


How Thunder, Storm, and how ſwift Lightning flies, 
Singeing with fiery Wings the wounded Skies ; 


Leſt Superſt itious ou oblerve the Flame, May 
Tf rhoſe quick Fires from lucky Quarters came, he 
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hro cloſe Stones, and waſte, and then return, 
ind you, my ſweeteſt Muſe, come lead me on, 
[me eager, and "tu time that I was gene; 
Come lead me on, and ſhew the Path to gain 
The Race and Glory too, and crown my Pain. 
Firſt then, the Dreadful! Thunder roars aloud, Of Thunder 
hen fighting Winds drive heavy Cloud on Cloud, 
for where the Heaven is clear, the Sky ſerene, 
No Dreadful Thunder's heard, no Lightning ſeen; 
fut where the Clouds are thick, there Thunders riſe, 
lle furious Infant a born, and ſpeaks, and dies, | 
Now Clouds are not ſo thick, lo cloſe ccmbin'd | 
is Stones, nor yet ſo thin, and fo refin'd 
ks riing Ms, or ſubtle Smoak, or Mind; 
for then che upper Clouds, like weighry Stone, 
ould fall abruptly, and come tumbling down; 
r elſe diſperſe like Smoak, and ne're encloſe 
ſhe hanging drops of Rain, nor Hail, now Snows: 
They give the Crack, as o're a Theater E 
Yah Curtains ſpread are rufſi d in the Air, 
)r rorn, (for ſuch a Sound is often known 
From Thunders crack) they give a mighty Groan; 
Ir as ſpread Cloaths, or Sheets of Paper fly 
before the Mind, and rattle o're the Sky. 
But Clouds meet not direttiy ſtill, bur ſlide, 
And rudely grate each other's injur d fide; 
nd hence that buzzing Noiſe: we often hear, 
hat with harſh Murmurs fills the lower Air; 
ntinues long, but with a ſofter Sound, 
length it gathers Strength, and breaks the Bound, 
put more; the Thunder arm'd with pointed Flame, 
May ſeem to ſhake the World, and break the Frame; 
When e're a fierce, a ſtrong, and furious Wind, 
n narrow, thick, and bolow Clouds confin'd, 


Breaks 


Or ſcatter Ice, their weight muſt make them fall 


Breaks thro the Priſes with a mighty Noiſe, 


And ſhours at Liberty with dreadful Voice: 
Nor is this ſtrange, when one poor Breath of Air, 
That ftarts from broken Bladdert, ſounds ſo far. 
But more; tis Reaſon too that Noiſe ſhould riſe, 
When violent Storms rage ore the lower Skies; 
For Theu/and Clouds appear, rough, cloſe combin d, 
And thick, and able to reſiſt the Wind: ; 
Thus Noiſe muſt riſe ; as when the Mood: they wound 
The inju*d Boughs ſigh forth a mournful found : * | 
Theſe Winds do cue the Clouds, and paſſing thro, 
With murmuring Sound fill all the Air below: 
For that the Winds may break the Clouds, and fly 
Thro all Refiſtence in the lower Sky, 
"Tis eaſie to diſcover, ſince they break, 
And twiſt our Trees; yet bere their Force is weak, 
Beſides, vaſt waves of Clouds ſeem roll'd above, 
And in confus'd, and tumbling Order move; 
Theſe meeting ſtrike, and break, and loudly roar, 
As Bilows daſhing on the trembling Shore. a 
Or elſe hor Thunder falls on Rain, or Snow, 
And dies, or hiſſes as it paſſes thro : 
As when we quench a glowing Mas, the Fires 
Fly off with Noiſe, with Noiſe the Heat expires. 
Bur if the Cloud is dry, and Thunder fall, 
A crackling Blaze doth riia, and ſpread o're all; 
As when fierce Fires, preſt on by Winds, do ſeize 
Our Lamwrel Groves, and waſt the Virgin Trees, 
The Leaves all crackle : She that fled the Chaſe 
Of Phoebus Love, ſtill flies the Flames embrace. 
Or elſe vaſt Hils of Hail, and Rocks of Ice 
May break, and tumbling rattle thro che Skies : 
For when rough Storms conjoyn the parts of Hail, 
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Quick Lig brning flies when heavy Clouds ruſh on, Zightning. - 

ind ſtrike, as Steel and Flim, or Stone and Stone, 8 

for then ſmall Sparks appear, and ſcatter d Light 

Neaks ſipiſelßy forth, and wakes the ſleepy Night: 

lie Night amaʒ d begins to haſte away, 

h if theſe Fires were Beams of coming Day. 


And firſt we ſee the Light, and then we hear Why Lig by 
The Nozſes, thoſe but flowly reach the Ear; before we 
kcauſe the Images of things do ly - — 0 "I 


More fwift than Sound, and quickly ſtrike the Eye: 
ne Inſtance clears it; for obſerve, and ſee 
When e're a cruel Ax doth wound a Tree, 
The Tree ſtreight ſighs, but if at diſtance ſhown, 
e (ee the Stroak before we hear the Groan: 
vwhilſt the Noiſe moves ſlow, the winged Light 
flies ſwiftly on, and ſtrikes the diſtant Sight: 
Tho both aroſe at once, that moves the Eyes, 
kfore the ſlow Tongu d Thunder (ſpeaks, and dies. 
But more; a Cloud ſeems fir d, a Tempe#t brings 
ift zrembling Flames upon his dreadful Wings, 
Vhen ſhut within 2 Cloud, it ſcorns the bound, 
ad ſtrives to break, and whirls, and tumbles round; 
ud whirling Hollams cut the Harry Frame, | 
i: laſt grows bot, takes Fire, and breaks in Flame: 
bir Motion cauſes Heat; thus Balls of Lead, 
from Engines tkrown, bave melted as they fled: 
This Wind grown hor, when loos'd from cold embrace 
Vf preſſing Clouds, and gets a larger place, 
i ſcatters ſparks of Fire, which ſwiftly fly, 
ind ſpread quick Ligbtmings o re the lower Sky : 
Then the greve Murmur comes, the Light appears, 
lefore the heavy Sound can reach our Ears. . 
Now this is done, when Cloud lies heap t on Cloud, ( voy 


Quicbence Lig brning flies, and Thunder roars aloud; dict 


Nor 
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Nor muſt you think this falſe; becauſe the Eve Wlhci 
When plac'r below, ſees Clouds more broad than high: WW" J 
For look, and fee the /abouring Winds d bear a 
Vaſt Mountain Clouds. and whirl them thro the Air. | E 
Then labouring Winds do move but ſtom y on, wv 
And as oppre# with burthens ſig h and groan : P 
Or when upon a M untain s f head, b [ao / 
We ſee the higher Clouds e lower ſpread; | Ind | 
And tho the Winds all huſh't, they ceaſe to move, ney 
Yet ſtill rhe low are preft by thoſe above : nd | 


Then you may gueſs their Bulk, how high they rear, WM © 
How vaſt theſe real Caſtles built in Air: C 
How great, how ſtrong their Hollows, where the Wind 
Shut up, grows fierce, and ſcorns to be confin'd, 
But roars thro all the Clouds 3 as Beaſts diſdain 
The Den's Confinement, and the {laviſh Chain; 
And roar to get their Liberty again : 
And ſeeking way rolls round the watry Frame, 
And gathers numerous Seeds of ſubtle Flame; 
And theſe it whirls, until the ſpining Streams 
Break thro the Cloud, and ſhew their feeble Beams. 
But more; theſe glaring Fires, theſe Flames may tile ¶ lt 
And fall to Earth thro all the Spacious Skies; 
Becauſe the Clouds hold numerous parts of Light: 
For if they're dry, their Colour's fiery bright; 
For they muſt catch, and hold deſcending Rays, 
And thus look fiery Red, and often blaze: 
Theſe preſt by Winds, to narrow place retire, 
And ſcatrer Seeds that frame the Glaring Fire. 
But farther z often Lighening ſeems to glide 
When Clouds grow rare; for as the Winds divide, 
The Clouds muſt loſe their Seeds, thoſe ſhew the Fire, 
But without Thunder filently expire. | 
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Their Seroak; their Marks, and ſulpburou Odor ſhows, 

or Theſe are figns of Fire, not Wind, or Rein: >| 
ay oft they burn our Towns, and Men complain 
Heavenly Fires and angry Gods in vain, 
Now theſe Celeſtial fires are fram'd above; 
F Parts refin'd, and Thin, and apt to move : 
ſoo ſtrong to be oppos'd, they ſcorn a bound, 
ind paſs thro cloſeſt Walls, as Voice, and Som: 
ſney fly with eaſe thro Stone, thro Gold, and Braff; 
ind in one inſtant melt the ſtubborn Maſs, 
iy oft the Cak entire, the Liquors flow, | 
cauſe the pointed flames with ſecret blow 
) widen all the Pores in paſſing thro: 
hich yer the Sun with all his beams, and rage, 
ind all his fires can't do within an Age: 
quick, theſe parts muſt move, ſo ſwift they run, 
much excel in force the vigorous Sun. ö | 
Now how this force begins, how Thander flies Why Thi 
ich that quick ſtrengeb, whence theſe fierce Motions frog 
ſhat break our Towers, and our Towns infeſt, (riſe 
moliſh Houſes, ruine Man and Beaſt : 
har ſplit our Trees, and rage or e all the ms 
e now explain and make my Promiſe good 
Firſt then, tis certain Thunder ſeems to S 
om dark, thick Clouds, and thoſe built vaſtly bigh : 
r when the ſmiling Heav'en's ſerene and clear, 

Ir thinly Clouded, we no Thunder hear : 

. now e'en Senſe aſſures, no ſmiles adorn, 

0 She's ſerene, whillt mighty Thunder's born, 

n a thick Cloud o'reſpreads Heavens threatnixg faas, 
* vif the ſhades of Hel had left their RN. 
Fire, Id fill'd the arched Skies, ſo thick the Night, 

dark the horrid Clouds, and fo affright. 


. 
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y rile, 


ofe, beſides, at Sea dark Cleuds do otien fall, | by 
Tbeit Bb As 


As ſtreams of flowing Pitch, and ſpread o're all, 

Far from the darkned Sky; and ſwoln with Rain, 

And Storms, they draw behind a dreadtul Train 

Of Thunder-cracks, which rage o re all the Main: 

Een we on Earth do ſhake, with terror aw'd; 

We ſeek for ſhelter all, nor peep abroad. 

Well then, theſe Clouds, that ſpread o're all the Sky: 

Muſt needs be thick, and all built «tly high; 

For elſe they could not ſtop deſcending Light, 

Nor check the R, and bring fo ka Night; 

Nor ſuch great Floods, nor fo much Water yield, 

As ſwell our Streams, and ſpread o're every held. 

"Theſe Winds, and Fires, when ſpread o re all the Skies 

Thence Thunder roars, and winged Lightning flies. 

For have taught before, that Glouds contain 

A mighty ſtore of fire, and much they gain 

From the Sun's heat, and the deſcending Rays: 

Theſe when the Hind hath forc't to narrow place, 

And lquerzd ſome ſparkles from the warry frame, 

And cloſely mixes with the gather'd lame, 

It whzrls,' and then within the Cloud retires, 

And tumbling fayes there, and points the fires : 

This by the rapid whirl, or neighbouring Ray 

Is r d, for flame is rais'd by either way. 

Thus when the W. ind grown hot (till whirls around, 

Or when the furious Flame breaks o're the bound, 

Then Thunder fit for birth diſſolves the Cloud, 
And ſhews the glaring Fires, and roars aloud ; 

The Heavens crack, as if the Orbs would fall, 

And feeble fear and tremblings ſeize on all: 

Then Showers, as if the Air was chang'd to Rain, 

Fall ſwiftly down, and threaten Floods again; 

So great the Thunder Storms, as it they came 


From the revengeful Clouds to quench the F lame. : 
dcm 


Skies 


d, 


Sometimes External Winds the Ciouds divide, 
ind break wide Caverns in cheir injur'd fide ; 
Thro theſe the Infant Thunder makes irs way, 
Theſe Winds call forth the Flames. and They 

And ſomerimes too a Wind unn flies, 

Gut kindles in its paſſage thro the Skies; 
Loling ſore heavy parts it us d to bear, 
Which could not ſwiftly cut the middle Air; 
And gathering others of convenient frame, 
Which joyn, and flie with them, and raiſe the 
ks Balls of Lead, when ſhot with migbey ſorce, 1 
Their ſtubborn, their wngentle parts divoree, 
ind ſoftned melt ith* middle of their Courſe, 

Sometimes the fum of the Stroak may raiſe 
Quick ſparks of fire, and make a mighty Blaze; 

For We the Stroak ſmall Freams of Light may ſpring, 
Both from the ſtriking, and the imjur'd Thing - 7 

As from cold Flint and Street bright Sparks appear, 

They fly the blow, and leap to open Air 5 

and thus the Clouds, if of convement frame, 

May well be kinded, and diflolve in flame; 5 Y 
Nor can the Minds be cold, becauſe they move 

Thro ſuch va#t ſpace, ſtill tumbling from above; 

For if not kindled by the Flames they meer, 

Yer ſure they muſt come warm wich mgibd heat. 

The Thunder's force comes thus: For whilſt it W if 
wy wm in Clouds, it ſtrove to break away ; * 

A prevazls, and flies with mighty force, 

hence ſo great the ſtrength, fo ſwift the mths 
As mighty wezghes from ſtrong Baleſta'thrown, 
Which break the Walls, and "ſhake the frighted Town. 
des, its parts are ſmall, and quick the blows, 
and therefore meets with Nought that canoppoſe; # 
No fps can hinder, and no loca can ſtay, 4 
Bb 2 | The e 
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The cleſeſt Potes will yield an open way : 
And hence it flies with ſuch a mighty force 


And hence, ſo great the ſtrength, ſo quick the courſe, 


Beſides, all N eights by Nature downward go; 
But when that Motion is increaſt by blow, 

. The Swifineß and the Force mult needs increaſe, 
And break whatever dares reſiſt, with caſe. 
Laſtly, fince they fo large a Space do run, 
Their Soifineſ mult increaſe in tumbling down z 

For Motions ſtill encreaſing run their race, 
And all by odd proportions mend their pace: 
Or all the Seeds direct their violent courſe, 
And ſtrike one part with their united force: 
Or elſe, as thro the Air they ſwiftly rove, 


Meet parts which ſtrike, and make them ſwifter move, 


Then. And when the Pores receive the ſubtle fire, 


Why 
&er mel:s The force flies thro, the thing remains entire; 


9 But when it ſtrikes the Subſtance, then the Maſs 


Is broaken ; thus it melts ſtrong Gad, and Braſi: 
Becauſe its parts are thin, and d fwifely flie, 
And enter in, and ſoon diſſolve the Tye. 
Why Thuy- Now Spring and Autumn fre quent Thunders hear, 
der fr 5 They ſhake the ri/ing and the dying Lear: 
— 4 For Winter yields not Heat enough, the Wind 
2 Flies Cold : In Summer, Clouds are too refin d. 
But in theſe middle Quarters all concur, 
All cayfts joyn to make the Thunder roar: 
Becauſe theſe Seaſons Heat and Cold engage, 
Both neceſſary Things tor Thunder: rage; 
That party may. difagree, and raiſe a War, 
And Fires, and rapid Whirls diſturb the Air, + 
For firſt, the Spring within it's bounds doth hold 
* * Heat, and the retiring Cold; 
—— theſe two parts thus oppolie, 


aOVe, 


Whez 
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hen joyn'd, and mixt, muſt rive, and fi ſight. 

u then in Autumn Summer's flames retreat, 

nd coming Munter fights the flying Heat. 

heſe are the troubled Seaſons of the Year, 

ſhe times that Elements go forth to War: 

nat wonder then, if frequent Thunder flies, 

frequent ſtorms diſturb the lower Skies? 

nce fighting all in doubtful wars engage; 

ere Heat, and Flames, there Cold, and Waters rage. 

and Hence we know the nature of the Flame, 

ud how it works, and whence the fury came. 

ut not by reading Thuſcan Books inquire 

[he Gads deſign by this Celeſtial fire; 

berve the moving flame, and thence preſage 

he Nindneſ of the Gods, or coming Rage; 

it che Clouds in lucky Quarters (well, 

nd Thunder breaks, or with lad Omen fell. 
d hence we know, how its quick force doth paſs 
to cloſeſt Stones, and melt, or break, the Maſs ; 

hat drives ſwift Lightning on, what makes it flow, 

ad all the harm Celeſtial flames can do. 
For if theſe Bolts were thrown by Gods above, 

Ir it they were the proper Arms of Fove, 

ny do the daring Wicked (till provoke, 

Yby ſtill In on ſecure from Thunder's ſtroke ? 
hy are not ſuch ſhot thro, and plac't on high, ©; 

fad Examples of Impiety, 
at men may ſin no more, no more defie ? 
id why doth heedleſs Lightneng blaſt the Good, 
d break his bones, or cruddle all his blood ? 
hy goed and pious men theſe Bolts endure, 
d Villains live, and fee their fall ſecure? 
hy do they throw them o're a deſere Plain, 
hy thro the empty Hoods, and toyl in vain ? 
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geſide: How can theſe Flames at once be thrown 


Why doth he ſeldom Arike the humble Plain ? 
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What? is't to try their ſtrength, or is tin play 


The Fantons ſport, and throw Jove's Bolts away? H, 
Or why the ſenſleſs Rocks they ideh wound, : 

Why blunt their Fathers Bolts againſt the ground 2 10 
Why doth hie ſuffer this; why nor prepare, 17 
And keep his uſeful Arms for times of War? 1525 
Leſt ſo me Gigantich Impious Rebe An 


And unprovided He ſhould loſe the 

Why, when the Haven is clear, no "1 nunder flies? 
What, when thick heavy Cloud, ſpread o' re the Skie 
Doth he deſcend to take the ſurer aim 

At nearer diſtance then, and dart the flame? 
Why ſtrike the Floods what mean ſuch Boles as theſ | 
Whar, is't to check the Fury of the Seas ? K 
Poor weak defign ! The rroubled Waters roar, 
And vext by N hirling Flames they rage the more : 
Beſide : Thi Fove is wiling Men ſhould fly 

Theſe Bolts, or not: If willing tell me hs 
The Thunder is too ſubtle for our Eye: 

If not, why doth he ſhow the then light, 
And why o'reſpread the Heavens with Clouds, and 4 
And make a xo, and give us time for flight? (Night 5 


To afferent parts ? Or is it never done? 

Doth Jove at once throw but a ſingle one? | 
Fond Fancy! For as Rain, ſo Lightning flies 
To many parts at once, and breaks the Skies: 
Besides, why doth he beat the Temples down, 
"Thoſe of his felaw Gods, and of his own, 

Why doth He hurt and break the Sacred Stone ? 
Why break the curious Statue, ſpoyl the Grace, 
And wound with ftery Bolts the Sacred face? 


But blunts his res on Hills and Rocks in vain? 
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And hence tis known how fiery I hir l wind riſe, Hey 
How they deſcend, and cut the ehreamning Skies z winds. 
For often dark and hexvy Clouds encreaſe, | 
And Pilar-like deſcend and reach the Sea, 
J\Vhilſt all around the troubled Ocean raves, 
Fierce Winds ſtill blow, and raiſe the bing Waves: 
und all the Ships in reach of danger toſt, 
MJ re whirPd with rapid turns, and wrack and loft : 
This happens when the tumbling Winds that lay 
JConfin'd in Clouds, too weak to force away, 
Did drive it down, for then by ſow degrees 
ls if ſome Hand, or Arm above did preſs, 
The Pillar Clouds deſcend, and reach the Seas: 
When this divides, the ruſhing Winds engage 
The Flood, and make the Waters boy!, and rage: 
or then the hiring Winds deſcend, and bear 
The thick, rough, heavy Cloud thro all the Air: 
ut when they reach the Sea, they break their bound, 
d mingle with the Waves, and Mhirling round 
ich dreaful noiſe, the furious Billows riſe, 
ud /ighe the Waters with a mighty blaze. (Air rl. 
Sometimes the whirling Wind might vba the Wind: 
ud gathering parts of Clouds that wander there, 
Might Hollow out it ſelf a watry frame, 
il like a Prefer, but without the flame, 
Jom theſe as Wombs, fierce Whirl-winds take their 
od I-mpiouſly torment their Parent Earth: (birth, 
I ſince at Land the Hills mult ſtop their way, 
(Wſheſe Storms are oftner ſeen at open Sea, 5 
Now Clouds combine, and ſpread o re all the Sky, Cn: 
ben little rugged parts aſcend on high, 
Vhich may be twin'd, tho by a feeble tye, 
theſe make ſmall Clouds, which driven on by Vind 
lo other like and ſutle Clouds are joyn'd, ; 
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Great ſtores of Miiſts may riſe, and frame the Clouds 


| The Motion, having no Account ſo ſmall. 
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And theſe increaſe by more, at laſt they "Wa | T; 
Thick he Clouds, and the nee proceeds a Storm. 1 

And thus the lofty Hills may ſeem to yield * 
More Mziſts and Vapours than the bumble field, = 
Becauſe when thin and /izele Nuit ariſe | 110 
Not ehickned yet, and wander ore the Skies, Cr 
All toorefin'd, and ſubtle for our Eyes; 1 
The Mind, do drive them to the Mountains head, . 


And there the thin and airy Covering ipread. 
Which thickning round the Top, there fir {t appear, 
And ſeem to riſe from that, and fill their Air. 

But farther on, the Sea give vaſt ſupplics, 
From thoſe the greateſt ſtores of Vapours riſe; 
For Cloaths grow wet expanded near the Shore, 
The drops ariſe, and ſtand in every Pore ; 
And therefore from the deep ard ſpacious Floods 


Beſides, the Earth, and Rivers, urg'd by heat, 
Do breath ſoft Miſts, apd numerous Vapour: ſweat, 
Which joyn, and make thick Clouds, and ſtop the light, 
And ſtain the Glorious Skies with ſuddain night. 

Beſide, the vigorous Rays with conſtant blows 
Still beat them on the back, and preſs them cloſe, 

Beſide, external Matter gives ſupplies, | 
And feeds of Clouds, which ſpread ore all the Skies: 
For I have prov'd the Meſtimmente, the Space 
Is infinite, and knows no loweſt place; 

And how the Atoms thro the Vacuum rove, 
How quick they meaſure Space, and how they m move 
Slow time admires, and knows not what to call 


Well then, no wonder ſuddain Storms ſhould riſe, 
And haſty Night ſpread o re the lower Skies, 
Since from the Maſi ſtill vaſt . are hurl d 
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Turo every Pore, and Paſſage of the World, 


and linger here, and joyn; or break the Chain, 
ind flie thro the divided Skies again. 
Now ling, my Muſe, how Ran is ſpread o're all, Rain 
How watry Clouds are joyn d, and Showers fall. 
firſt, with the Clouds moiſt ern of Vapours riſe 
From every Thing, and ſpread ore all the Skies, 
ind, as in Man, the Moiſture, Swear, and Blood; 
rows with the Limbs, increaſing with the Cloud: 
ind oft as Winds do whirl them o' re the Main, 2 
he Clouds, like Hool do dip themſelves in Rain, 
o ſhake their Fleeces o're the Earth again. | | | | 
The Rivers, Lakes, and Pools, when ſtirr'd by Heat, 
heath forth ſoft Miſts, and numerous Vapours ſweat ; 
Theſe riſe, and ſet in Clouds; and there combin d, 
): by.the ambient Cold, or driving Mind, 
ind then deſcend, becauſe the Mind. divide 
elle the Clouds contract their iiur d ſide, 
Ir elſe the upper Clouds preſs thoſe bei v, 
id (queez the Water out, and make it flow. 
And when the Wind makes thin the watry Frame, 
' Rays cut thro it with a vigorous Flame, 
ſhe Rain breaks forth, the injur d Cloud appears | 
Ie melted running Wax, and drops in Tears. Sterus. 
Skies; Bur when the Mind with higher Clouds agrees, 
nd their united Force begins to ſqueez, 
When Both do prefs the Cloud ſwoln big with Ruin, 
ben Storms deſcend, and beat the humble Plain, 
nove Tnen conſt ant Showers when ehatry Clouds that lie Y Conſtaus 
| Vie on another's back, receive ſupply * 
om every quarter of the lower Sky : 
id when the thirty Earth hath drunk the Rain, 
ndthrows it up in Vapours back again. 
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and when the adverſe Sun's bright Beauties flow, Raine 
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Earth- 
quakes. 


Tis eaſie to conceive; it once we know 


LTucretiuu. Book VIV 
And ftrike thick, Clouds, they paint the gawdy Bow, Y". 
And how the other Meteors riſe and fall, 
What ftamps the figur d Snow, and moulds the Hail, 
And why the Water's Pride and Beauty's loſt, 
When rigorous Winter binds the Floods with Froſtz 


The Nature of the Elements, or how 
Their fighting Powers muſt work, or what they do, 
And next of Earthquakes. 
Firſt then, you muſt ſuppoſe rhe Earth contains 
Some Seeds of Winds, ſpread o re it's hollow Veins ; 
And there, as well as here, fierce Vapour reigns ; 
And many Lakes, and Pools, and ſpacious Caves, 
And ſecret Rivers there roll b9ſterous Waves; 
For Nature's Laws Command, and Reaſon's prove 
The parts belom reſemble thoſe dbove, 
Theſe things ſuppos'd ; when thoſe vat Caves below I 
Shall fail, the Upper Earth muſt tremble roo En, 
For Hils muſt ſink, and from the mighty fall 
Quick tremblings muſt ariſe, and ſpread ore all: 
No wonder this, whilſt Cares go ſtowly on, 
Or ſwitter Coaches rattle ore the Stone, 
Altho the weights not greap, the Houſes feel, 
And ſhake at every jumping of the IVbeel. 
Or elſe from arched Caves great Stones may fall, 
And ſtrike the ander- waves, and trouble all, 
Thoſe agitate, and ſhake th* Enclaſing Ball : 
For when the Liquour, as Experience proves, 
Is troubled, all the Veſſel ſhakes and moves. 
Beſides, when Winds below with mighty Force 
Againſt reſiſting Caves direcꝭ their Courſe, 
The Earth chat way inclines ; then fixt before 
Our Houſes nod, the higher nod the more; 


The hanging Beams ſtart from the zottering Wall, 


= 


Book VI. . Lucretius, 203 
k VIV. fie our Houſes, and we dread the fall. 


po, lad yet ſome think the V/Vorld will ne'er decay, = 
ne ſcatter'd Seeds diſſolv'd flie all away 4 

% oo theſe few fighting Minds with eaſe diſplace | . 1 
rue heavy Earth, and turn the weighty Maſs. F 


For did theſe ſtill ruſh on, no Force could ſtay 
The coming ruin, all would ſoon decay: 
But ſince they preſs but nom and then, their Courſe 
Now here, now there, now flie with mighty Force, 
And then repell'd, return with weaker wings; 
The Earth oft threatens ruin, ſeldom brings, 
Inclining only from it's uſual Plain, 
Then turns, and ſettles in it's Seat again: 
And therefore Houſes nod, and ſeem to fall, 
High, moſt ; low, leſs; the loweſt, leaſt of all. 
But more; the Barth may ſhake, when Wings begin 
(Or rais'd without in Air, or bred within, ) 
ow To rage thro hollow Caves, and whirling round * >] 
| Endeavour ſtill to force the narrow Bound, 
At laſt break thro, and leave a gaping wound. 
Thus &ge, thes Phæmcian Towns did fall, 
The greedy Earth gap'd wide, and ſwallow'd all: 
Belides a thouſand Towns, a thouſand Iſles, 
Whilſt cruel Eddies dimpled into ſmiles, 
Have fall'n, all ſwallow'd by the greedy Main, 
And poor Inbabitants ſtrove for Life in vain. 
But it the Vapour's cold, too weak the Wind 
To force a Way, if by ſtrong bounds confin'd, 
lt ſpread ore all the Pores the Earth contains, 
And brings a ſhivering Cold thro all the Veins; 
As when Fro# comes, it brings a trembling Chil, N 
And makes our Members ſhake againſt our will; 
Then Men begin to fear, and wiſely dread, | 
And flie the Towers that nod their threatning Head ; 
| Cc 2 Or 


— 


— — 
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Lucretius. 


4 Or elſe they think the Earth will fall, the Gromi nd 1 
 * Will gape, and all fink thro the mighty Wound ney 
Een thoſe, who think the orid mult (till endure, rd 
Eternal till, from Fate and Age ſecure, Ind 
E Yet often wikened by the preſent Fear, nd 
4 Start all, and think the Diſſolution near; ; Re 
: They fear the Earth will ſink, the Wald will fall, 0 
4 And Ruin and Confuſion ſpread 0're all. ſheſ 
> Now I muſt ling, my Muſe, why greedy Seas ſhe 
1 Devour Mater ſtill, yet near increaſe: enc 
195 For it ſeems ſtrange, that Rivers ſtill ſhould flom, Ind 1 
im And run for numerous Years as much as now; Ne 
RB And tho they daily bring a mighty Store, ak 
4 The ſpacious Ocean ſhould increaſe no more, 1 
= But ſtill be bounded with the former Shore: res 
5 And yet it is not ſtrange: for theſe, the Ruin, ' Wb v 
95 And all the Moiſture that the Claudi contain, ſhe ] 
' Scarce ſeem a Drop, compar'd to Spacious Seas: Wii 
19 No wonder then the waves do ne're increaſe. 

Beſides, the Sun draws much, the fiery Ray he 
Deſcends and forces many parts away: Ind 1 
For Senſe aſſures, that when the buſe beams ell 
Preſs moiſtned Cloths, the Vapours riſe in ſtreams ; al! 
Therefore from Spacious Seas the Rays mult bear hen 
More warm parts, and ſcatter thro the Air; ud 

But now, tho bere and there few parts ariſe, E 
Yet a vaſt /paciow Maſs of Water flies > Whis 

From the whole Sea, and ſpreads ore all the Skies. our 
Beſides, the Winds take ſome, with wanton play Or u 
They dip their Mingi, and bear ſome parts away: . be 
Thi: Senſe declares; for often after Rain eu 
=_ | In one ſhort Ni gbt, if Winds ſweep o're the Plain, > a1 
= | The Dirt grows bard, the Ways are dry'd again. nd 1 
= | Beſides, ag Winds drive on the 1 Clouds, e 


And 


ok VI. Lucretins.' 

d make them skim the Surface of the Floods, 
ney take ſome drops away; and theſe compoſe, 
Ind fall to Earth in Hail, in Rain, and Snows. | 

Ind ſince the Earth is rare, and full of Pores, * Fount 

nd Waves ſtill bear againſt the Nezghbouring Shores, 

; Rivers run from Earth, and fill the Main, 

{ome thro ſecret Pores return again: 

ſneſe loſe their Salt, and thro {mall Channels ſpread, 

hey joyn where e're the Fountain ſhews her head; 

ence Streams ariſe, and fair Meanders play, 

Ind thro the Valles cut their liquid way. 

Now next, why na burns, and why the Flame 

Yeaks forth in WWhirls, and whence the Fury came: 

r ſure *cis fond to think theſe Flames ariſe 

rected by the angry Dezties 

» walt fair Steih, and burn, and ſpoyl 

ſhe Farmer's Hopes and Fruits of all his Tal; 

Vhilft all the Neighbouring Nations ſtood amaz d, 

ppreſt wich anxious Fear, and wildly gaz d: 

ne Heaven al ſpread with Flames they flock'd to view, 

nd wonder d what twas Nature meant to do. 

ell, look about thee then on every ſide, 

alider, that the Y/hole's immenſly wide ; 

hen view the arched Skies, and ſee how ſmal, 

Ind mean a Portion of the ſpacious All, 

oW little Man, compar'd to Earth's vaſt Ball; 

his done, you'll find your Fears and Cares FRAEY I 

our Jealouſies, and Admiration ceaſe. - 

or who admires to ſee a Patient ſwear, 

r hear him groan, when ſcorcht by Fever's Heat, 

Jr when the Foor, or He is vext with Pains, 

any hot Diſeaſe ſpreads ore the Veins? 

nd this, becauſe there lie va# ſtores of Seed 

Heaven, and Earth, of} fu, all apt to breed 
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Phy Flame Now why the Flames break forth: 
breaks our, Firſt then, this Atma's Cave's a mighty one, 


Lucretius, 
Such ſtrange and vexing Pains: or elſe increaſe 
The noxious Flame, and feed the ſtrong Diſeaſe: 
So you may think the Maß ſencs great ſupplies, 
And ſtores of Seed thro all our Earth and Skies, 
Sufficient to razſe Storms, and ſhake the Frame, 
Raiſe Æina's Fires, and cover Skies with Flame; 
For That 'appears, when Seeds of Flame combine, 
As Rain, and Clouds, when drops of Water joyn. 
Ay, but the Fire's 200 ftrong, the Flame too great. 
A vain Objection this, and Fancy 5s cheat: 
Thus he that views a River, Man, or Tree, 
Or elſe what ever tis He chance to ſee, 
Streight thinks them great, becaule perhaps he knows 
No larger Streams, no greater Things than thoſe ; 
Yet theſe, and all the ſpacious Skies controle, 
Are ſmall, and nothing to the mighty Whole. 


A ſpacious Hollom, and all arch'd with Stone: 

This ſwells with H/inds, which whirl, and tumble there 
(For Wind is nothing elſe but troubled Air,) 

When Theſe by whirling round the arched Frame 
Grow hot, and from the Hines ſtrikes ſparks of Flame 
Then proud and furious too, and riſing higher, 
Break forth at top, in Smoak and Sparks of Fire: 

By the fame Force e en weighty Mountarns riſe, 

And whirling Rocks cut thro the wounded Skies. 

But more; this hollow fiery Mountain's ſide 


The Sea ſtill waſhes with impetuous Tide, 


And paſſing thro the Pores, the Flame retires, 

The preſſing Waters drive the yielding Fires, 

And force them out; theſe raiſe large Clouds of San 
And ſcatter Stones, and Aſhes o're the Land. 


And thus my Muſe a ſtore of Cauſes brings, 
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ok VI. Lucretius. 


or here, as in a Thouſand other things, 
ſho by one ſingle Cauſe th' Effect is done, 
et ſince 'tis hid, a thouſand mult be ſhown, 

hat we might ſurely hit that /ogle one. 
when a Carcaſs we at diſtance view, 
We all the variow means of Death muſt ſhew, 
No hat in the number we may ſpeak the true: 
or whether he was kill'd by ſtrong Diſeaſe, 
): Cold, or Sword, tho *twas by one of theſe, 
e cannot tell, and thus it muſt be done 
other things; a thouſand Reaſons ſhown, 
Vhen Senſe determines not our Choice to one. 
ln Summer Nile o'reflows, his Streams do drown 
he fruitful Egpe's Fields, and bx alone: 
cauſe the Mouth of that wide River lies 
ppos'd to North; for when the Erefia's riſe 
from heavy Northen Clouds, and fiercely blow 
lpainſt the Streams, thoſe ſtop, and riſe, and flow : 
or Northern Winds blow full againſt the Streams, 
heir Spring is South, it boyls with Mid- day Beams, 
[hen cuts it's way thro Sun burnt Negroes Land, 
d hiſſes paſſing ore the fiery Sand. 
Dr elſe the troubled Sea, that rolls to South, 
rings heaps of Sand, and choaks the River's Mouth: 
heſe ſtop the headlong Floode, they ſtrive in vain 
0 force a way, but wearied turn again, | 
ind break their Banks, and flow o're all the Plain. 
Or elſe Rain makes it ſwell, the Ezeſia's bear 
ne Northern Vapours thro the Southern Air, 
| here thickned round the Hills the Ram — - 
Ur elſe the Sun melts Ethiopian Snows, 
| beſe ſwell the River, and the Water flows. 

Next of Averni ſing, and whence the Name, 
Find whence the Rage, and burzful Nature came. 
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: Lucretius. Book V 

So call'd becauſe the Birds that cut the Sky, 5 
If o're thoſe Places they do chance to fly, 
By noxious Streams oppreſt, fall down, and die: 
Death meets them in the Air, and ſtrikes them dead: 
They fall with hanging Wing, and bended head; 
And ſtrike the poi noi Lake, or deadly Field: 
Such Vapours boyling Springs near Cuma yield; 
In Athens, where Minervas Temple ſtands, 
There never Crow, or boading Raven flies, 
No, tho the Fat, and Oily Sacrifice 
Doth tempt his Smell, and call his willing Eyes: 
Not that he fears Minerva's vain Pretence ! 
Or banifht from her Train for an Offence ; 
No, *tis the noxious Vapour drives him thence. 
A place (as Stories tell) in Hria lies, 
Which if a Horſe goes o're, he groans, and dies; 
As if by ſudden ſtroak, and violent blow, 
He fell a Sacrifice to Gods below: 
Yet theſe Effects agree with Natures Laws, 
And ſtrict Obſervers, may diſcern the Cauſe: 
Leſt you ſhould fancy theſe the Gates of Hell, 
That there the Smutty Gods, and Manes dwell y 
And thro theſe places draw the wandring Souls, 
As Deer ſuck Serpents from their lurking holes: 
But that's abſurd, irrational, and vain, . 
Come, underſland the Cauſe, for Pl explain. 

Firſt ; Seeds do lie (as I have prov'd before) 
In Earth, of every ſhape a mighty ſtore ; | 
Some Vital parts to Men, prolong their Breath ; 
Some apt to breed Diſeaſe, and haſten Death : 
To other Animals ſome parts are good, 


Some hurt, ſome kill, and ſome give wholſome Food; 


And all theſe different Ef8s ariſe, 
From difterent Motion, Figure, Shape, and Size. 


Book VI. Lacretins. . 

A thouſtnd hurtful parts thro Ears deſcend; . 

A thouſand paſs the Naſtriſi, and offend x o 

A thouſand hurt the Touch, a numerou: 2 
Diſtucb the Eye, the Taft a tbonſand more; 5 2 
Beſides, on Man a thouſand Atoms wait, 1 
And hurtful al, and carry haſty Fate. o 8 
Thus ofren under Trees ſupinely laid: 11555 
Whilſt Men enjoy the Pleaſure of the Sb, 
Whilſt thoſe their loving Branches ſeem to ſpresdd 
To ſcreen the Sun they noxious Atem: ſhed, 
From which quick Pains ariſe, and feixe the Head, 
Near Helicon, and round the Learned Hill | 
Grow Trees, whoſe Bloſſoms with their OJour Kill 
And all theſe hurtful things from Earth ariſe, 
}-cauſe the Parent Barth's vaſt Wombs compriſe 
Thoſe different Stores and Kinds of Poys nom Seed, 
Which fly; J yn'd theſe Burrful Natures breed. 

The Snuff of Candles, (this is often knowi) 


Offends the Noſe with ſtench, avd makes us ſwoon: 


Beſides, a thonſand other Things that ſeize 

The Soul within, they make their way with eaſe, 
And ſhake the Vital Powers wich ſtrong Diſeaſe; - 
So when the Bel's full, ga fir, and ſtay, 

And wanton in hot Baths, treight flies away 

Thy Life, thy Strength, and all thy Powers decay. 
From Char-coal, deadly ſmells the Brains engage, 
It draughts of Mater not prevent their Rage. 

To thoſe whom Feder burn, the piercing ſmell 
Of vigorous Wine is grievous, Death, and Hell. 
Belides, obſerve what parts the Earth contains, 
And how much pops nous Swphur fills her Veins : 
Belides, whilſt Men purſue che hidden ſtore, 

And dig in Mines of Gold, or Silver Ore, _ 
What burtful Dampe, * Vapours Tiſe ? 
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And with ſtrong Poyſons fill the Lower Skies; 


. Seize them, and then ſome Parts of Life decay; 
Thus they amay'd on the Averni fall, | 


Deceiv'd, they fall, they clap their ings in vain ; 


And whilſt they belpleſs in the Vacuum lie, 


To cleave the Earth, the Scream: _ co/d within: 


T.ucretius. Bock VI. 
The wretched Miner o er the Metal dies. | 
What noxious parts from Golden Mines exhale? 
How ſoon they ſeize, and make the Miners pale? 
With what quick Force they kill the wretched Slaves? 
How ſoon they bury them in precious Graves ? 
Well then, theſe noxious parts muſt often rear, 
And ſcatter Poyſon thro the Upper Air. 

Thus hurefal Parts from the Averni riſe, 


And Theſe, as Birds cut thro the Liquid way, 


And there the Poy/ons work, and ruin all. 

For firſt they make them giddy, then their wing 
Grows weak, they fall into the Poyſon's Spring, 
There die, there leave their Soul in deep deſpair, 
Becauſe the Poyſon's fierce, and ſtronger there: 

Or elſe the conſtant r5ſmg Streams diſplace 

The Neighbouring Air, and leave an empty ſpace : 
Where when the Birds are come with nimble Force, 
And ſtill endeaveur to purſue their Courſe, 


For no reſiſting Airy Part: ſuſtain 
Their weigh doth force them on the poys'now Plain: 


Breath out their Soul thro every Pore, and die. 

In Summer Springs are cold, for Earth contains 
Some Seeds of Heat within her holom Veins ; 
But when the Heats inereaſe, and vigorous Ray he 
Doth cut a paſſage thro, they flie away; F 
Thus as the Summer comes, and Ray: begin 


But Cold contracts the Pores to leſſer ſpace, \T, 
And binds the Seeds of Heat with ſtrict embrace 


es? Frais Men admire, and think, when Night hath ſpread | 


Ke 


ook VI. L.acretius 
ind thoſe ſquebz?d from the Pores, with nimble w. 
fs into lower Wells, and warm the Springs: 


Near Ammon 's Shrine, as Fame hath loudly told, 
Spring runs hot by Night, by Day tis colds -- of 


er blackeſt Curtains o'er our ſleepy Head, 
The Sun below doth caſt his vigorous Beams, + 
ind pierces thro the Earth, and warms the Streams. 
bfurd and vain! For ſince the furious Ray, ] 
Vhen roll'd above, it makes our warme# Day, 8 
ind beats the open ſurface of the Sea, 
an raiſe but little warmth ; when roll d below 
ow pierce the Earth, and beat in paſfing thro ? 
ince Senſe aſſures, that when the Rays do beat, 
- Houſes yield us a ſecure retreat, 8 
Ve lye within, and ſcorn the Summer's Heat. * 
Then what's the Cauſe ? Tis this 5 a ſpungy Ground; 
ind ll'd with fiery Seeds, lies all around; 
This when cold Nights contract, the Seeds of Fire 
queez'd out, flie off, and to the Spring retire, 
d make it hot: but when the vigorous Ray 
reps forth, and opens them an eafie way, 
They Los the cold embrace, and ſoon retreat 25 | 
Io Earth again, and take their former Seat ; 
d thus by Do it loſes all it's Heat. | 
eides, the Mater grows more rare by Day, 
$ part divided by the piercing Ray, 
o loſe their Fire: as when the Beams ariſe 1 
d warm the frozen Streams with ſoftning kiſs, 
ir in the Embrace, and loſe their Ice. 
d ſome Cola Springs light Flex held o'er the 
Streams, 
The Flax takes Fire, and ſcatters feeble Beams; 
\ Torch is kindled too, I appear, 


Ant * 


* 


249” Lucretius. Book VI. 

. And nod ut every little Breath of Air 1 | | 

2 Becauſe the Water Seeds of Hear coming, 

And many riſe from Earrb's capacious Veins ; 

And cut the Body of the Streams, and flow, 

ene Too weak to warm the waves in paſſing thro: 

0. ; Weds their own quick Force will make the m move, 

And paſs the yielding Waves, and joyn above: 

As little Streams that cut their ſecret way, 

And riſe vp ſweet ith" Bottom of the Sea, 

Beat off the galt, and the reſiſting Flood 

bt To thirſty Sailors prove a mighty gocd : 

4 Juſt ſo theſe Seeds of Fire might riſe, and flow, 

KF! Rn And cut the yielding Waves, ard paſſing thro 

Streight ſtrike, and kindle oily Torch, or Tow : 

Becauſe theſe parts are of convenient Frame, 

Hold Seeds of Fire, and fit to raiſe a Flame : 
Thus take a Torch bur lately dead, and ſtrive 

To light the Snuff again, ard make it live, 

It kindles long before it comes to touch ; 

Ard ſure Experience ſhews a thoufand ſüch, 

Which light at diſtance, ere they reach the Flame: 
Mi And thus this Fountain acts, the Cauſe the ſame. 

1 th aſton . © Now ſing, my Myfe, for cis a wrighty Cauſe ; 
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1% Explain the Magnet, why i ſtrongly draws, 
BY And brings rough lron to it's fond embrace: 
1 This Men admire, for they bave often ſeen 


Small Rings of Iron, Siæ, or Eight, or Ten, 
Compoſe a ſubtle Chain, no he between: 
But held by this, they ſeem to hang in Air, 
One to another ſticks, and wantons there; 
So great the Loadftene's force, fo ſtrong to beat. 
In order to the Cauſe, mult firſt be prov d 
A Thouſand Things, 2 Thouſand D-»ubts remov 'd, 
And long DeduQtians made; do Tou prepare 
A ſtrict obſerving Mind, and lit 3 Ear. 
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Ove 


ne: 


Fi 


Firſt then, from Object: ſeen thin Forms ariſe, 
n conſtant ſubtle Streams, and ſtrike our Eyes: 
= Odours fly from Gums, a gentle Breez 
om Rivers flowe, and from the Neighbouring Seas 
hd Saits ariſe, and fret the Shores around, 
hus all the Arr is fill'd with murmuring Sound, 
ad whilſt we walk the Strand, and ew 'd to view 
he wanton Waves, or ſqueeze, and mingle Rue, 
Or Salts, or bitter Taft our Tongues ſurprize; | 
o certain tis that ſubtle parts ariſe 
rom all, and wander in the lower Skies: 
nd neve: ceaſe to flow, becaule the Ear 
Ind Eye and Noſe, {till ſmell, and ſee, and hear. 
Next Ill repeat what I have prov before, 
0 Compound perfect folid, free from Pore: 
For tho 'tis uſeful to direct our Eye 
hro all the ſecrers of Philoſophy, 
o prove that Solid Seeds can never joyn 
laleſs ſome empty ſpace is left between 
fer'r hath it's proper Force in this Deſign: 
hen firſt, in Cazes the ſubtle Moiſture creeps 
bro hardeſt Rocks, and every Marble weeps: 
d ſweat from every labouring Member flows, 
ad fubborn hair o'er all the Body grows : 
nd Nature drives our Food with curious Art 
ro all the Limbs, encreaſing every part; 
trong Flames divide the rigid Gold, and Braſi, g 
uud to a liquid ſubſtance break the Mae | q 
hro Silver, Heat, and Cold; and each diſdains [ 
nd ſcorns a Priſon, tho in precious Chains: 
his Senſe aſſures; into a well-clos'd Room ; 
he parts of Odours, Sounds, and Heat will come, 
ud often, as our ſickly Souldiers feel, : £ 
he moiſt and ſubtle Air, creeps thro their Stec: 


Well 


Well then, tis certain, as I prov d before, 
No Compounds perfect Solid, free from Pore: 
Beſides, 
The Parts that riſe from things, not all alike, 

Nor equally agree to what they ſtrike ; 

For firſt, the Beauteows Sun with vigorous Ray 
Melts Snow, and Ice, and Wax, and hardens Clay ; 
Thus Leather ſhrinks in Fire, but Gold and Braſi 
Dsfſolve, Flames ſoften all the rigid Ma: 
Thus Water ſtrengthens Steel grown weak by Heat, 
But gently ſofter Skins, and boyling Meat: 

Leaves of wild Olives yield a ſweet Repaſt 

To Goats, to Man a rough and bitter Taft: 
Thus Pigs fly ſweeteſt Odours, thoſe that pleaſe 

And rice Man, offend and poyſon theſe ; 

Yet they will rowl in Dung, in Filth delight, 

Tho ſqueamiſh Man can ſcarce endure the ſight : 
Beſides, we muſt remember. 

Since Things Compos d do numerous Pores compriſe, 
Thoſe muſt have different Shape, and different Size: 
In Animals are various Organs found, | 
And each the proper Objects gently wound ;] ! 

One Ta#, another Smell, another Sound; 

Some things thro Scones or Silver, Gold or Braſs, 
Some move thro H/ood alone, and others Glaſs : 

And thoſe that paſs the ſame, not always low 
With equal eaſe, and cut their paſſage thro, 

And this depends on the Varieties 

And Difference of Pores in ſhape and ſize, 

Which Things of different Texture ſtill comprize: 
Theſe things thus prov*d,come now I'll ſing the Cauſe, 

Explain the Magnet, ſhew thee why it draws, 
And brings rough Iron to it's ond embrace: 
Firſt; From the Magnet numerous parts ariſe, 
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ind ſwiftly move, the Stone gives vaſt ſupplies ; 
Which ſpringing till in conſtane Streams diſplace 
The Neighbouring Air, and make an Empty ſpace 3 
when the Steel comes there, ſome parts begin 
o leap on thro the Void, and enter in: 
u ſince they're twin d, the formaſt parts mult bring 

he latter on, and ſo move all the Rg: M8 
For parts of Steel are very ſtrictly joyn d, = i 
rce any Compounds are ſo cloſely twin'd. | .M 
No wonder then that when the foreme# ſt rove, 0 


e other parts ſhould ſtir, and all ſhould move; "A = 
nich ſtill they do, they ſtill preſs farther an, =_ 
ail they reach and joyn the willing Stave: © FY 


Te Steel will move to ſeek the Stone's embrace, 
Jr up, or down, or unto any place, 

J'bich way ſoever lies the Empty Space; 

Pot that the heavy Steel by Nature flies, 

Wt Blows wit baut will force, and make it riſe : 

kcauſe the Air before the Steel is rare, 

ad emprier than it was, and weaker far; 

ad therefore all the Air that lies behind, 

brown ſtrong, and gathering like a ſabele Wind, 
Muſt force it on; for {till the Ambient Air, 
ndeavours, ſtill contends to drive it near, 

lit then alone can move it, when the ſpace 

free, and hit to take rhe coming Mals : 

his fills the Pores , and then with ſubtle Gales 
rives on the Szeel, as Winds great Ships, and Sails, 
Eides all Compounds hold ſome parts of Air, 

or every Compound is by Nature rare; | 

(his lurking Air, no doubt, with nimble wing, 

Ind conſtant turns Rill whirls, and beats the Ng: 
ut once determin'd forward, keeps the Courſe 


Andi irſt receiv d, and that way bends its force: 


ſe, 
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And flie the ſtriving Stone, and ceaſe to love. 

And thus Steel Filings I have often known; 

In little Brazen Pots held o're the Stone, 

Will ſtrive, and leap, as eager to be gone; 

Becauſe the little Brazen: parts that rear, 

Fill all the Sree!'s ſmall Pores, and ſettle there; 

And ſo the other riſing Streams that come 

From Magners, find no way, no open room, 

And therefore ſtrike; thus flymg thro the Braſs 

They rudely bear, and drive away the Maſs, 

W hich otherwiſe they'd take to their ertibrace; 
Beſides, no wonder Ihn alone ſhould feel 

The Loatifone's Power, and That move only Steel; 

For ſome their weight ſecures, as Gold, and ſome 

Their Pores, they give the Streams too large a room, 

And fo they find an eaſie paſſage thro, 

And thus the Subſtance ne re endures the blow. 

But Steel when brazen parts fill every Pore, 

And ſettle there, when it can take no more; 


Then tis prepar'd to take the ſubtle ſhove 


The Loadſtone's Streams can give, and fit to move. 
Nor is there Friendſhip 'twixt theſe two alone, 

A thouſand things beſide, but One to One, 

Agree: Thus Lime will faſten only Stone. 


Thus Glew hard Boards, and we may often view 


The ſolid Table break before the Gier; 

Thus pure and Fountain-ſtreams will mix with Wine, 
But Oyl and heavy Pitch refuſe to joyn: 

The Purples Blood gives Wool ſo deep a ſlain 


| That we can never wafh it out again, 
No, pour on all the Sea, tis all in vids: 


Soulder ignobly weds the Golden Maſs 


ToSilver, proper Soulder Lead to Bra3: 


WP | 
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But more than this, coy Sree! will ſometimes move f 


put 
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jut ſtay, what need of ſuch a numerous ſtore ? 
Why ſhould 1 waft my time, and zrouble thee ? 


YT ake ll in ſbore e Thoſe Things whoſe parts agree, 


hoſe Seeds oppos'd to Pores ſecurely lie, 
The Union there is ſtrong, and firm the Tie : 
Others by Rings and Hooks are joyn'd in one, 
This way combine the loving Steel and Stone, 


Vhat drives a Peſtilence, ſwoln big wich: Fate, 

o waſt, and lay a Nation deſolate. 
kee prov'd, that numerous vital parts do fill 
he Air, ſo likewiſe numerous thoſe that A: 


* 


Like Clouds they fall, or from the Earth ariſe, 


ach noxious Vapors preſt by ſcorching heats,) 

ect the lower Air, and hence proceed 

lll raging Plagues, theſe all Diſeaſes breed. 
A Traveller, for every Place he ſees, 

r hazards, or endures a new Diſeaſe, 

ecauſe the Air or Water diſagrees. 


e. 1 
o different is the Air of th Britiſh Iſle 


1 


hat different Air doth Pontus Snows embrace, 


Beſides, Mens Shape or Colour diſagrees, 

ne, nd every Nation hath its own Diſeaſe. 
lhe Lepers only are to Egypt known, | 
[hoſe Mretehes drink of Nilus ſtreams alone 
thens, the Muſes Seat, and chief delight, 

Piends the Feet, Acbaia hurts the ſight : 
Ind thus in every Land a new Diſeaſe, 
e Pains on all the otber members ſeize, 


Beſt Ee 


ove des theſe mentioni'd, there's a Thouſand 3 


Now next I'll fing, what Cauſes Plapues create, 
heſe Poyſons (whether from the threatning Skies 


hen ſhe's grown purrid by the Rains, or ſweats 


rom that which plays upon the wandring Nile? 


'om that which fans the Sun-burnt Indians face? 


And 
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* And different Air is ſtill the Cauſe of theſe, 
- Thus often when one Countreys Air is blown 
x Into another, and forſakes it's own; 
* It ſpoyls the wholeſome Air where e're it goes, 
_— And makes all like it ſelF unfit for Us: | 
= Thence Plagues ariſe, and theſe deſcend and paſs 


Into our Fountains, tender Corn, or Graſs, 

Or other food, or hang within the Air 

\ Held up by fatal wings, and threaten there ; 

= So whilſt we think to live, and draw our breath, 

: | Thoſe parts muſt enter in, and following Death : 

Thus Plagues do often ſeize the labouring Ox, 

And raging Rots deſtroy our tender Flocks. | 
And thus the Thing's the ſame, if Winds do bear * N 
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| From other Countries an unuſual Air, Ye 

| And fit to raiſe a Plague, and Fever here, een 
Or if we travel all, and ſuck it there. ; he 1 
The Plague A Plague thus rais'd laid learned Athens waſt, ls wh 

——_ To every Street, thro all the Town it paſt; Pur al 

- Blaſting both Man and Bea# with poys nous Wind, 0 C. 

Death fled before, and Ruin ſt alli behind. but a 
Prom pps burning Sands the Fever came, beſtre 
= More hoe than thoſe that rais'd the deadly flame; Ay 1 
== The Wind that bore the Fate went ſlowly on, Or ra 
= 1 And as it went was heard to ſigh and groan. And ſ 
5 At laſt the raging Plague did Athens ſeize, Or ſti 

15 The Plague, and Death attending the Diſeaſe : n vail 
_ Then Men did die by heaps, by heaps did fall, To th 
= And the whole City made one Funeral. And tl 


Firſt, fierce unuſua! beats did ſeize the Head, Le C 

| Theglowing Eyes with Blood-ſhot beams lookt red, Tte p 

Like blazing Stars approaching Fate foreſhow'd; And ſe 

The Mouth and Jaws were fill'd with clocted Blood, IHſici 
The Throat with Ulcera, the Tongue could ſpeak no mo 
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Bu overflow 'd and drown'd in purrid gore, 

brew wſeleſ;, rongh, and ſcarce could make a Moan, 

nd ſcarce enjoy'd the wretched power to groan. 

ext thro the Jams the Plague did reach the Bregf, 

ind there the Heart, the Seat of Life, poſſeſt; 

Then Life began to fail, ſtrange ſtinks did come 

From every putrid Breaft, as from a Tomb ; 

ſad prefage that Death prepar'd the Room: 

he Body weak, the Mind did ſadly wait, 

1d fear d, but could not flie approaching Fate : 

o theſe fierce pains were joyn d continual Care, 

nd ſad complainings, groans, and deep deſpair z 

ormenting, vexing Sobs, and deadly Sigbs, 

Vhich rais d Convulſions, broke the vial Ties 

H Mind and Limbs, and ſo the Patient dies. TT 
Yet touch the Limbs, the warmth appear'd not greats . 

ſeemꝰd but little more than natural heat; 

he Body red with Ulcers, ſwoln with pains, 

is when the * Sacred fire ſpreads ore the Veins ; 

ut all within was fire, fierce flames did burn, 

o Cloths could be endur d, no Garments worn; 

but all (as it the Plague, chat f1'd their Blood, 

d:ſtroy'd all Vertue, Modeſty, and Good,) 

lay Naked, wiſhing ſtill for cooling Air, 

Or ran to Springs, and hop'd to find it there: 

And ſome leapt into Meli, in vain; the Heat 

Or ſtill increaſt, or ſtill remain'd as great. 

n vain they drank, for when the Water came 

To th' burning Breaſt, it uß d before the flame; 

And thro each mouth did ſtreams of Vapours riſe, 

Like Clouds, and darkned all the ambient Skics ; 

Tte pains continual, and the Body dead, 

And ſenſleſs all, — the Soul was fled; 


St. Antho- 
nie's fire: 
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od, Ni ans came, and ſaw, and ſhook their Head: | 
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Could hardly be thrown up with violent Cough : 


The fiery Eyes, like Stars, wak d all the 1 


And buzzing Ears, and much and frothy Fg 


And when Death came at laſt, it chang'd the Noe, 


And cbill d, and hardned all, and ſtretcht the Skin. 


And if their Loeſneſi purg d the Plague away, 


And ws'd their / gs to ſhun their eaſie Prey, 


Lucretius. | Book VI Pool 
No Sleep, the pain d and wearied Mans deli ght; 


Beſides, a thouſand Symptoms more did wait, 
And told ſad news of coming haſty Fate: 
Diſtracted Mind, and fad and furious Eyes, 

Short breath, or conſtant, deep and hollow /; phe 


Spread o re the Nec; and Spitile thin with heat, 
But ſalt and yellow, and the Jaws being rough, 


The Nerves contracted, ſtrength in Hand- did fall, 
And Cold crept from the Feet and ſpread o're all: 


And made it ſharp, and preſt the Noftrils cloſe ; 
Hollow the Temples, forc'd the Eye- Balls in, 


They lay not long, but ſoon did Life ref ign, 
The Warning was but ſhort, Eigbe days, or Nine. 
If any liv'd, aud ſcap'd the fatal day, 


Or Ulcers drain'd, yet they would ſoon decay; 
Their weakneſs kill d them; or their Poyſon'd blood, 
And ftrength, with horrid pains thro Noſtrils flow'd. 
But thoſe that felt no Flux, the ſtrong Diſeaſe 
Did oft defcend and wretched Members ſeize ; 
And there it rag'd with cruel pains and ſrmart, 
Too weak to kill the Whole, it took a Par-: | 
Some loſt their Eyes, and ſome prolong d their breath N 
By loſs of Hand; fo ſtrong the fear of Death. 
The Minds of fone did dark Oblivion blot, 
And they their Action, and themſelves forgot. | Ir fle 
And tho the ſcatter d Bodies naked lay, teig 
Yet Beaſts refus d, the Birds fled. all away, 


ook VI. | Lucretius. 
ſhey fled the #ench ; whom Trane hunger preſt, 
nd 92 d to taſt, he prov'd a wretched Gueſt, 
ſhe price was Life, it was a co#tly Feaſt, 
ew Birds appear'd, no wing could ſerve for flight ʒ 
ſhe Beafts ſearce dar'd to truſt themſelves to Night 5 
The Plague walkt thro the Woods, in every Den 
[hey lay and ſigh'd, and groan'd, and dy d like Men. | 
ſhe faithful Dogs did lie in every Street, 
nd dy'd at their expiring Maſters feet. 
)iforder'd Funerals were hurried on, 
lo decent Mourners, and no friendly groan : 
electing others Fates all wept their Own. 
o common Remedy did Health impart 
lo all, Phyi ck was grown a Private Art: 
or that which gave to One freſh vigour, eaſe, 
nd health, and ſtrength, and conquer'd the diſeaſe, 
en the ſame thing, with equal Art apply'd. 
other took, and by the Phyfich dy'd. 
All the Infeed lay in deep deſpair, | 
Apecting coming Death with conſtant fear; 
ile Ghoſts did walk before their Eyes, and fright, 
o dawning Hopes broke thro their diſmal Night, 
o thoughts of Help. This was a grievous Ill, 
his ſharpn'd the Plague's rage; theſe fears did kill. 
Beſides, the fierce Infe#ion quickly ſpread, = 
W hen one poor Wretch was fall'n, to others fled ; 
Ie lid, the Murderer did caſt hu Eye | 
hound, and if he ſaw a Witneſs by 
iz d him for fear of a Diſcovery. 
boſe Mxetehes too, that greedy to live on, 
Jr fled, or left InfeRted friends alone, 
reight felt their puniſhment, and quickly found 
o flight could ſave, no place ſecure from wornd ; 
tran Infection all their wall attends, 
The They 
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| They fal as much neglected as their Friend: ; 


Of all the Fleſh, the ſtarting Bones contains, 


Lucretins. 


Like rotten Sheep they die in wretched ſtate, 


And none to pity, or to mourn their Fate, No, 
Thoſe whom their Friends complaints, and piteous cries N hut 
Did force to come, and ſee their miferies, Mer 
| Receiv'd the fatal and infectious breath, PET And 
An innocent Murderer He that gave em Death. Att 
This kind of Death was beſt ; fo Men did chooſe dom 
(A wretched choice) this way their Life to loſe l And 
Some rais'd their Friends a Pile, that Office done, And 
Return'd, and griev d, and then prepar'd their own: Wand 
A treble miſchief ths, and no Relief, The 
Not one but ſuffer d Death, Diſeaſe, or Grief. Ap 


The Sheperd midſt his flocks reſign'd his breath, 
Th' infected Plowman burnt, and ſtarv'd to Death; 
By Plague and Famine both the Deed was done, 

The Plowman was too ſtrong to yield to One. 

Here dying Parents on their Children caſt, 

There Children on their Parents breath'd their laſt. 
'Th' infected Plowmen from the Country came, 

He came, and brought with him additional flame. 
Men flockt from every part, all places fill'd ; 
Where th Croud was great, by heaps the Sickneſs kill'd, 
Some in the Streets, ſome near the Fountains lay, 
Which quench'd their flame, but waſht their Souls away 
And ſome in publick. half alive, halt dead, | 
With filthy Coverings ore their Members ſpread, 
Did lie and rot; the Skin, the poor Remains 


All cover d ore wich Ulcers, vext with Pains. 
Death now had fill'd the Temples of the Gods, 
The Prie#s themſelves, no Beasts no Altar loads, 
Now no Religion, now no Gods were fear d, 
Greater than All the Preſent Phague appear d: 
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All Laws: of Burial loſt, and all confus'd, 

No ſolemn Rites, no decent Order us d; 
cries I zut as the State of Things would how permit, 
Men burnt their Friends, nor look on juſt, and fit: 
And Want and Poverty did oft ingage 
A thouſand Acts of Violence, and Rage. 
ome (O imperiow Want |) a Cara ſpoyl, 
And burn their Friend upon another's Pile 
And then would ſtrive, and fight, and Rill defend, 
And often rather die, than leave their Friend ; 
The Othe loſt his Pile by pio Theft, 
A poor poſſeſſion; All that Fare had left. 


Kul d, 


Way 


The End of the Six Books of 
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The Firit Book, 


E need not look far for a reaſon for the 
Invocation ;, the Practice of the Poets is 
obvious, and the Wantonnefs -of the 

Incureant is as notorious. Epicurw is obſerved by 

im ſius, Biſhop of Alexandria, to fill his Book with 

baths and Adjurations : & "Opxzs 3 Y dreads u- 

is Tos $auts PiCnlors ed gen, ours T4 avenue 

k Ala, x; 1 Ale S Fopnd Tis wſuyzdvormas, x) 

s bs Nani, Yes Tos Twov. He mſerts many 
ths and Adjurations in his Books, ſwearing often 

nd adjuring hu Readers by Jupiter and all the Gods: 

nd we may find Lucretivs too ſometimes of this 
umour : But I rather believe, that like a Poe, and 
cording to the Principles of his Philoſophy, he 
plies himſelf to Venus, that is, the common natu- 

l appetite to Procreafiibn 3 which nevertheleſs he 
ſears as a Goddeſs, and gives her all her Titles, as 
really he expected ſome aſhitance 2 yet even here 

e ſhews his Spight to Religion, and ſcatters bitter 
fle&tions on the then Faſbionable Devotion. And 


ad he ſtopt here, had he not propos d Principles 
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of Irreligion drawn from the Happineſs of the Deiry, Nu. 
which therefore muſt be univerſal, and againſt all 42 
Religion under whatſoever denomination ; he might Wu: 
have been read with much Profit, and Satisfaction, Wm: 
as an excellent Sagriſt againſt che Heathen Worſhip, MW": 
for he ſeverely ſcourges the Mad Zea! of Men- hot 
facrificers: and tho perchance he hath not pro- Nie 

sd a true Inſtance in Iphigenia, yet Hiſtoriet, both cm 
dacred and Profane, of former and preſent Ages ile 
give us too many ſad Relations of ſuch Crueltics No. 


But ſince he openly. declares that the Deſign of hir 


Writing is to free Men from the Fears of that HeaWan 
venly Tyrant, Providence, and induce perfect Ser Nut 
nity, that boaſted *Amegtia of Epicurut, and iq nak 
purſuit of this, endeavours to maintain the great dan 
Dictate of his Maſter, N. bil beatum, niſi quod que. Min 
tum; Nothing is happy but what is ſupinely idle 
and at eaſe; I ſhall examine his vain Pretenſions| 
and in order to it preſent you with a Summary of 
the Epicurean Religion. 6 

If any Man conſiders the Inconſiſtences that arg 


in the Epicurean Notion of a Deity, how the A7 , 


butes diſagree, and how the very Being thwarts aH Ad 
their other Philoſophy, he will eaſily agree wi beni 
Tuly, and admit his Cenſure to be true, Verb pM This 
nume, Re tollunt Deos: In Words they aſſert, but ii bod 
Effect they deny a GO D: which is ſeconded bet 4 
Dionyſius in Euſebius, * de T&7 wiv megdmaey hic 
97% Toy SoktedrTus Savany een, "Ava nta 
ws wn dexcin Yi imp nv, "AYES vat, xevd;s av trim 


* Euſebits lib. 13. 


euds. In evident that after Na was put to 
tath, being afraid of the Athenians, that he might 
wt ſeem what really be was, an Atheiſt ; be faſhioned 
ime empty ſhadows of fantaſtical Deities : But ſince 
uiquity hath but three Atheiſts on record, why 
WF hould we increaſe the Catalogue? He TRA Ai 
pro-Miferts a Divine Nature, and proves it from the 
borhM:ommon conſent of Mankind; which doth not a- 
Ages, ile from any mate Ideas, as Gaſſendus phraſes it, 
eltics N toſe being altogether ſtrangers to his Hyperheſt: : 
f high or every Idea is a Mode of Thinking, and no Thought 
HeaMan ariſe , according to the Epicurean Principles, 


gere. but from a previous Image; and therefore Lacretius 


id in nakes the Cauſe of this General Conſent to be the con- 
great bat deflux of Divine Images, (a) which ſtrike the 
Mind: And Atticus the Platoniſt (b) aſſerts it to 
idlq be the common Doctrin of the Garden, mis f2am- 
088% 25 amoppolas Thy Yay Tois werugeu 03 UAN@y d 
ry off wy ee. N, as. That the good Emanation: 
Im the Gods bring great Advantages to thoſe that re- 

it arge them: To this Democritus bis Prayer, <3 y 
AttriY 6 fMey % , That be might receive good Images, 
1s alfa (e) Cicero agrees, and I hope Gafſendus his bare 
wil denial cannot ſtand in competition with all theſe. 
by pM This Divine Nature is brancht out into many, his 
dut in Gods are numerous, and even exceed the Catalogue 
d bf 4polodorus ; and this he gathers from that jovyopla, 
% {MM bich muſt be in the Univerſe, Si enim martalium 
yd unt multitude, immortalium non minor, & fi que in- 


% ai erimant, item que conſervent, . Their Sub- 
* 4 


(a) Plutarch de Placitis Phil. lib. 1. cap. 7. (b) Euſebius pr 
10. 25. ( De Nat. Deorum lib. 1. ſect. 197. 833 2 
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World; for being full of themſelves, why ſhould 


for the excellency of their Nature. Our Piety and 
Religion muſt be Heroical, not forced by Fear, or 


ſtance 1s not immaterial; and Velleius reprehends hor 
Plato for his dowwany, as inconſiſtent with Senſe, M b 


Prudence and Pleaſure, and yet he cannot allow it Mny 


to be a Coalition of Atoms, for that would deſtroy Mane 
their neceſſity of Being, and infer Diſcerpsbitzty ; but lo 
they have quaſi corpus, and quaſi ſanguinem, a F ancy ue t. 
perchance receiv'd from Homer, _ 


Oy 3Þ c mv #dso', & mie a; am Guy 5 
Tre wyalpoys 607 x Addvaru AA . 


| They drink.no Mine, :hey eat no common Focd, 
And therefpre nam d Immartal, void of Blood. 


They are of the Figure of a Man, That ſeeming, 
the moſt beautiful, and the only receptacle of Re- 
ſom, without which the Gods cannot be vertuous, 
nor happy: Their Knowledge infmite, and bound-W 
lefs; for Veleius in Tuly, to confute Pythagoras, il 
boldly enquires Cur quidquam ignoraret Animus Ho. 
mins, ſi eſſet Deus? Eaſie and quiet is their Life; 
and therefore unconcerned with the affairs of the 


they look on others, or rrouble their Minds with 
the conſideration of leſs Perfection, when they can 
expect no advantage nor addition to their Happi- 
neſs: yet theſe Glorious Beings are to be reverenced 


raiſed by Hope : Intereſt muſt not bribe, nor Ter: 
rpr aftright us tro our Puty ; but our Devotion 
muſt be free, and unbyaſſed by the ſollicitations of 
the One, or the impulſe of the Other, Theſe, in 
CO NESS FRE 


nde bort, are Epicurus his Deities, and this is the Sum 
ſe, N bis Religion: A ſufficient Inſtance, that Men 
„it nzy dream when they are awake, and that abſurd 
roy incies are not only the conſequents of Sleep. Let 
but look on the Favourers of theſe Opinions, and what 
e chey but exact Images of Timon's Philoſophers? 


ey | 


Abe xaveig oli EurAgor df xs. 
Men, Cask of vain Opinion full, 


for, as Twly long ago obſerved, tis their uſual Cu- 
om to avoid Difficulties by propoſing Abſurdities; 
hat the Je may not be diſcerned, whilſt all Mens 
hes are on the greater. For firſt, not to require 
Bn Explication ot their unintelligible quaſi corpus, 
d quaſi ſangus, it is very eaſie to be prov'd, and 
direct Conſequence from their eſtabliſhed Prin- 
les, that the Matter of the Deities is perfectly like 
Wat of our Bodies, and ſo diſcerpible ; nor can 
ey find any ſecure retreat for their Gods, beyond 
je reach and power of troubleſome Atoms, which 
ering every where muſt diſturb their caſe, de- 


10 Wroy their quiet, and threaten a diſſolution. For 
with Wrce the Images that flow from them, move the 
y canflind, which they aſſert Material, thoſe muſt be 
app'-WW:4, Tangere enim © tangi ſine corpore nulla poteft 
*nce0: And ſince tis the Nature of Body to reſiſt, the 
y andreater and heavier the Atoms are, the ſtronger and 
r, ore more forcible will be the ſtroak on the Divine 
Ter 'Wibltance z and conſequently in . this diſſolution of 


orlds, in theſe mad whirls of Matter, unlefs 
ey remove them beyond the infinite Space, their 
ſe, inſſheities muſt be endangered: for they are not per- 
ſhort, | 8 tect 
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ceſſarily fall into that abſurdity, tor which Velle 


agree with their Gods, Lucretius in his Fifth Boo 


fe&t Solids, and above the power and force of Im} 
pulſe, ſuch combinations being unfit for Sexſe, o 
Animal Motzon. And thus the Epicureans mult ne 


laſhes Anaximender, Nativos efſe Deos, & longis in 
tervallũ orientes & occidentes. But ſince they offe 
as a reaſon, that Immateriality is inconſiſtent witl 
Senſe and Prudence, I ſhall conſider that in it's pre 
per place; and now examine how Omniſciency ca 


asks the queſtion, How the Gods could have tho 
Ideas of Man, Sun, Moon and Stars, before they werſſſuir: 
torm'd? From whence tis eaſily concluded, thvou: 
they imagine the Divine Perception ariſes from ue a 
ſame Cauſes that Man's doth, viz. from ſome ſubiiſ 
images that flow from the ſurfaces of Things, anfſfſicm 
enter at the Senſes, Now it had been an attem 
worthy the ſoaring Wir of our Poet, to have due 
ſcribed the paſſages of theſe Images; how the 
reach the Happy Seats entire, how theſe light Ai 
things are undiſturbed by the rapid whirls of M. 
ter, and how at laſt they ſhauld all convenient 
turn round, and enter at the Eyes of the Deity. F 


if ours can aſcend thither, why not the Forms @ Fo 
theſe things, that lie ſcatter'd through the infin 

Worlds reach us? No, their Gods muſt be An 
ſenſleſs, as they are careleſs; no intruding Im; o 
muſt diſturb their thoughts, or turn them from i me: 
contemplation of their Happy Selves z no doubt th(:!;cf 


Eaſe will ſcarce agree with ſuch troubleſome agiYhr:! | 
tions, and like the ſoft Sbarite, ſhould the Imap, 
of a Man digging incroach upon them, they mH 
neceflarily undergo a f the 
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NOTES. | 7 
In As for the Figure they pleaſe to allow them, we 
5, ol ruſt needs acknowledge it a wonderful chance, that 
+ nel lan (for that's the moſt proper Opinion) ſhould 
much reſemble the Divine Nature; but I had 
acher believe all the Adulteries in the Poets, than that 
Man was made after the Image of the Deity with- 
ut his Direction. Beſides, what need of all theſe 
Members? Why muſt they have Eyes, unleſs they 
uve a Looking-glaſs in the ir Hands? Why Mouth, 
nd Teeth, which will never be imployed? and why 
bth not that fancied iovroutz in the Univerſe, re- 
uire Immortal Men, and Immortal Beaſts? for that 
yould make the Equability more perfect. Theſe 
e abſurdities fit for the Credulity of an Epicurean, 


ellen 
in 
olle 
witl 
s pr 
y Ca 
Boo 
tho 
y We 


„ th 


m u 

ſubtiſeyond imagination had not theſe Men abetted 
s, anfſicm, and made good to the utmoſt that ſevere Re- 
tremM:Qtion of Tuly, Nihil eft tam abſurdum quod non ali- 


4s e Philoſophy aſſerat. | 
Now I come to conſider, whether Providence is 
it Aiconſiſtent with the happineſs of the Dez, \ 


& M. 
niet . \ 
N F p. 3. J. 21. 
arms For whatſoere's Divine, mult live in peace, 
inhn 


t be And here the Epicureans are preſt with the Con- | 
nt of Mankind, there being no Nation but hath 


rom me {ſhadow of Pie, which muſt be founded on the 
bt thEYÞclicf of Providence, That being the Baſis of all Na- 


ral Rehgion. The Stoicks took the Notion of their 
rev ud) vorge x, mvgads, their Intelligent and 
1y mer Spirit, from the excellent order and diſpoſition 
the Univerſe, The N#; Mind of Anaxagoras is 
thciently known. Nor was 4riſtorle an Enemy 

| to 


* > * 
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pares him to Epicurus; d ; Nagiger res vue; N 


circumſcribed the Deity with the Finite Figure of; 


"3h 
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to Providence, tho, as twas generally thought, and. 
as Atticus the Platonift words it, eue EnAnyig N- 


| ors 70 Sey 7 Aorma . KOgpts wien meryed ge Ths 5 
Ts de Norms, confining Providence within the Moon, 8 
Orb, he leaves nothing below to by direction, and com. 


50s 7 Sb cordon, x, Hαν,ẽÜiiuiαν Tegs aun " 
xotywviay &mMmiy. For tu the ſame thing to us to 
bave no Deity at all, as to have ſuch a one with whom we! 
can have no Communication. And Athenagoras delivers i 
it as the DoCtrin of the Peripatum . &Tegvonre my nil 


in of th A cal 
& ya 1 v b TE Cegyy ; That Providence takes care of _ 
nothing below the Sie: And Origen, 6 inartloy Em 10 


kön eis I Tegvoray dασνατο Aeris. Ariltotle's} * 
Opinions concerning Providence were ſomewbat leſs im - ¶ he , 
pious than thoſe of Epicurus : Bur Authority will pre- H., 
vail little with a proud Epicurean, whoſe Talent it 
is to ſcoff at all beſide. his own Sect, and underva-M: 
lue every Man that is not delighted with the werd joe 
of his Garden. ye 

And here it muſt be obſerved, That as Epicuru et 


a Man; fo he meaſured all his Actions by the ſame 


' Model, ard thought an intermedling with the A,, 


fairs of the World, would bring cares, trouble and 
diſtraction ; becauſe be ſometimes obſerv'd a ne ha 
ceſſary Connexion betwixt theſe two, in thoſe line, 
intervals of Buſineſs that diſturbed his Eafe andÞj,. 
quiet. A fond Opinion, directly contrary 10 theſſ er- 
Conſent of the World, his own Principles and Pra upp 
dice. For what trouble can it be for that BeingL,,, 
whom a bare Intuition (for he grants him Omniſc abt 
ent) acquaints with all the ſpr-mgs and wheel on 

Naher 


and Nature; who perfectly knows the frame, and with 
* d can direct and rule the Automaton : For Self- 
Ts Y exiſtence neceſſarily infers Omnipotence. For what 
vor 1 ¶ can determine the mode of Exiſtence in that Being. 
Im vhat confine its Power, what circumſcribe it, ſinca 
"Wit depends on nothing but ir ſelf ? And ſince the 
4 WY Dcicy is the\moſt excellent of Beings, how can it 
u to gant that Amiable Attribute Benevolence ? Will 
m e not an Epicurean commend it in the Maſter of the 
wen Garden ? Will he not be prodigal in his Praiſes, and 
n call the Athenian a God for his Philoſophy, ard 
my of WI make his numerous Books (Laertius calls him w- 
Tot wzrorley ) an argument for his Add? 
oth. And are all theſe commendations beſtowed on him, 
nm becauſe he made bimſelf unhappy * Or tauſt the 
pre- Deity be deprived of that perfection, which is ſo 
ent u hbvely in Man, and which all deſire he ſhould en- 
Jerva- ny ; becauſe when dangers preſs, they ſeck for re- 
well ef to Heaven; and paſſionarely expect deſcending 

Wuccour ? Which ſufficiently declares that the be- 
picuruſſ let of the Providence, is as Univerſal, as that of the 
ure ol pineſ of the Deity, and founded on the ſame 
ſame raſon; for, as Tuly argues, fac imagines eſſe quibul 
e At- ulſentur anims, ſpecies quædam duntaxat objicitlir, num 
le and mam cur beata fit ? cur æteßn * And conſequently, 
A ne- 


NOTES. 


* 


the ſame Reaſon dictating that Providence is an At- 


e linle 


ile ribure, requires as ſtrong an aſſent, as when it de- 
tc and dares Happineſ to be one, ſince neither can be in- 
10 theſſ trred from the bare impulſe of the Images. | For 
d PraYuppoſs the ſtroke conſtane, yet whiat is This (as 
Bei08YLucreeius would have it) to Eternity? And why may 
mniicrYror any thing we thick upon, be eſteemed immortal 
eels "Ben the ſame account ? Suppoſe the Impulſe continual, F. 

Naher what conexion between that and Happiueſs ? Se 1 
(b) that 


” 
—_——_ 


* 


that the Epicurean s Argument recoils againſt him. (cri 
ſelf, and he is foiled at his own Weapons. den 

And now who can imagine ſuch abſurd Princi- Y ar 
ples proper to lead any rational Enquirer to Sereni- | h 


ty? Will it be a comfort to a good man to tell him gro 


as (a) Ariſtophanes (peaks, a Zürs & AG en 


| BamMaver, inſtead of Jupiter a I hirl-wind rules, when in, 


tis his greateſt intereſt that there ſhould be a mer- Y 4 


ciful Diſpoſer who takes notice of, and will re. Hand 


ward his Piety. It will be an admirable ſecurity I be. 
no doubt for his honeſty, to aſſure his malicious ene- ißt 
mien, that nothing is to be feared but their own uff 
diſcovery: And unleſs their Dreams prove trea- I hat 
cherous, or their Minds rave, they are fecure in . 
their villanies, and may be wicked as often as they} the 
can fortunately be fo ; as often as Occaſion invites, for 
or Intereſt perſwades. When Common; wealthsY cit 
may be preſerved by breaking the very Band of 
Society, 7 owdioue & rel, as (b) Poh- 
bius calls Religion? when Treaſons may be ſtifled 
by taking off from Subjects all obligations, but 
their own wealneß, to Duty; and when a Demo * 
cles can fit quietly under his hanging Sword; then os 
the denial of Providence, then the belief of a World 1nd 
made, and upheld by \. will be a remedy a- I the 
gainſt all _ and a neceflary cauſe of that deſtedſ i d 
*AmzegZia, ſerenity of Mind. | 


$0. £35; 
Nothing was by the Gods of Nothing made. 


For the confirmation of his abſurd opinions con 


(a) In Nebulis. (b) Hiſt, lib, 6, Cap. 54. 


CC 
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NOTES. 
cerning the Deity, he begins his Philoſophy with the 
denial of Creation ; and here he 1s copious in his 
Arguments, but not one reaches his defign : For 
ho All things now riſe from proper Seed: , and 
grow by juſt degrees; tho they ſpring only at con- 
renient Seaſons of the Year, yet how doth this e- 


Y vince that theſe Seeds were not the production of the 


Almighty Mord? But to confute his impious Opinion, 
and demonſtrate that *ris impoſſible, Matter ſhould 
be ſelf exiſtent, that it cannot be (a) ad\agh md.910 3 
lifter to the Deity, as the Platoniſts imagine; tis 
ſufficient to look abroad into the World, and fee 
that Stones and Mud, are not Beings of Infinite Per- 
ſeclion: For whatſoever is avs, as Scaliger calls 


the Deity,” can have no bounds ſet to his excellency. 


For what can hinder the utmoſt perfection in that 
being which depends only on it ſelf 2 


„ 12. 0. 29. 
A Vid is Space intangible. 


The two Principles of Epicurus are Body, and 
Void ; that the former. is Senſe ſufficiently declares ; 
ind the latter is here evidently proved by two (for 
the others are eaſily eluded) Arguments: The firſt 
is drawn from motion ; the ſecond, from the par- 
ting ef two flat ſmooth Bodies. 


(pb) Plutarch roundly tells us oi ams ,s pu 


re Wye . Tadmwy@ mn xady imyvoray. Al 
the natural Philoſophers from Thales to Plato dem d 


Vacuum. But (c) Laertius declares, that Diogenes 


* ) — de Fato & Provid. * 10. (b) De Placitis Pb. 
loſophorum , lib, (c) In hig Life. 5 


(b 2) | Apol- 
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nor his followers, have condeſcended to explain, 


| impoſſible) that there may be ſuch an attending 


not the leaſt Fly ſtir her wing, unleſz che whole 


NOTES. 


Apoloni ates, who lived in the time of Xerxes pto. yure 


nounced, 1 Aq d #691. Void fpace j tnfouteÞ diffe 


For the Antiquity of that Opinion | ſhall not be We 
ſollicitous, tho the Reaſons are ſtrong, and obviouſſſ'is 
enough to make it ancient; for What is more obvi· I hen 


ous than motion? And how neceſſarily this infers ſiele 


a Vacuum, is very ealily diſcovered. Motion ind 
change of Place, which change is impoſſible in à Meng 
Plenum; for whatever endeavours to change iſe | 
place muſt chruſt out other Bodies; and ſo if theſi nen 


Full be infinite, the Protruſion muſt be Io; if f- Nis 


nite, the Endeavour is in vain; and therefore al ra 
muſt be fixed in eternal reſt, and Archinzzdes him- 
ſelf with his Engine would not be able to move the 
mY Particle of Matter. (a) Cartes propoſes a fo- 
ution, much applauded by his admirers, but a lit- 
tle attention will find it vain, and weak, and con- 
tradictory to his own ſettled Principles. For when 
any Body moves in a ſtrait line, it muſt give the 
Body chat lies before it, the ſame determination 
with it ſelf 5 and how this determination ſhould al. 
ter, and he: Motion prove circular, neither Cartes, 


But grant (tho the former reaſon hath proved it 


Circle of Ambient Air, yet unleſi it be perfectij 
Mathematical, (a thing very hardly ſuppoſed.) each 
Particle will require another attending Circle, and (0 


Univerſe i is troubled. To this may be added, that 
tis unconceiveable how the moſt ſolid Matter (tor 
ſuch is his firſt Element) can fo ſoon alter its fi- 


— 


Wo) i | the ſecmd Part of his Prigciples. 
p N : : ; gure, 


pro · pure, or be fo eaſily diſdolved and fitted to the 
ute, different ſpaces that lie between the little Globules, 
t be We ſee Gold and Adamant reſiſt the rougheſt ſtroke, 
viousM'iis Pains and conftant Labour that muſt diſſolve 
obvi · N hem; how then can we imagine this Element will 
nfersYrield > But indeed Cartes propoles his Ambient at- 
on sicnding Circle as the only way to ſolve the Phæno- 
in «Ynezon of Motion in a Full, which he thought 
e ide had ſufficiently betore evinced : Burt his Argu- 
t theEln:nts are weak and ſophi/tical. For in the firſt of 


t f- is Meditations, he never takes notice of Impe= 


wtrability, in which the very Eſſence of Mas- 
conſiſts; and in the ſecond Part of his Princs- 
tes, he miſtakes the notion of a Void, and confounds 
ſulſt ance and Body: Take his own Words. Vacuum au- 
m Philaſophico more ſumptum, h. e. in quo nulla pla- 


con- I fie ſubitantia dari non poſſe manifeſtum eſt; ex eo 


wad extenſi io Spatis non differt ab extenſione Corpors : 
e the Nam cium ex eo ſolo quod Corpus fit extenſum in longum, 
wrion Blum, & profindum, res ooncludamus illud efſe Sub- 
: fentiam, quia omnino repugnat ut nihili fit aliqua ex- 
rte: Idem etiam de Spatio, quod Vacuum ſupponitur, 
plain. meludendum eſt; quod nempe cum in eo fit extenſid, 
reſſarid etiam in ipſo fit ſubſtantia : For Void doth 
vt exclude all Subſtance, but only Bed); and Sub- 
ence and Body, are not convertible in the full la- 
tude of an univerſal Propoſition, 

Secondly, tis evident, that when two ſmoorb 
whole n Bodies are ſeparated by a perpendicular Farce, the 
, that Bnbient Air cannot fill all the ſpace at once, and 


(tor Perefore there muſt neceſſarily be a Void, and this (a) 


— — — 
(a) Inthe 3d of Tm Dialiguos. 


J 
— 9 * * 


* 
ef Mr. Hobs a great Pleniſt, freely confeſſeth would fol. 
" low, it the Bodies were infinitely bard; but {ince 
50 Nature knows no ſuch, any Bod ies tho perfect 
ö ſmooth, may be ſeparated by a force that overcome 


mY es w 7 4 


their ſolidity, and yet no Vacuum enſue, A prettyſiake 
Invention, but extreamly agreeable to the Pen- at! 
menon ; for in the exhauſted Receiver, where there ie 

no prop of Under-Air left to ſuſtain it, the lower 
Marble falls in by its own weight. Mr. Hobs adds ano. Mü 

ther Argument, which is of no force againſt tbęſo v 
Vacuift, but overthrows his own Notion of a Mam: 
terial Deity: Theſe are the Words. He that createhi; © 
Natural Bodies, à not a Fancy, but the moſt real SubMers 
Nance that u; who being infinite, there can be no place x 

| ty where be #, nor full where he M not. ery 
Now the other reaſons of Lucretius are mnſuficifhv. 2 

ent: For that drawn from the different weight of Boflhad 

dies, would infer immenſe vacuitiez in the Air, which E 

is two thouſand times (a) lighter than Gold  andWaf 

that from Rurefaction, and Condenſation, is not coYour 

gent, tho tis the moſt rational opinion, and mor a 
agreeable to the mind of Ariſtotle, than that whicl 

| is commonly propoſed as his. (b) TTuxy%y wiv 1 
nd TH pert ovyeſys vive dNilAois, dad 4 
Hegau yet d d M x That „ Denſe between whe 

= parts there is a cloſer 5, That Rare between whoſe Par 
75 ticles there # a looſer connexion. 


— 


(a) Gliſon, de ſubſtantia, c. 26. (b) In Categoria Qualito'if 


Pa; 


NOTES. 


BR Pag. 13. Verſ. 15. 2 
fefty This all conſiſts of Body and of Space. 


comes} This tho particularly deſigned againſt thoſe who 


prettyke Accidents into the number of real Beings, yet 


hne -· Nath a farther reach, and endeavours to overthrow 
ere ie belief of immaterial Subſtances; for an Epicure- 
> lower perception being nothing elſe but Imagination, as 
s anoFrifing from the ſtroke of a piece of Matter, he had 
ſt theo way le fr to get a notice of any ſuch Being, but by 
Mme deduction from thoſe appearances, of which 
crectedftis Senſes had aſſured him ; thus from Motion he in- 
1 Sub ers that there is Space; and that being once ſettled, 
20 place proceeds to the Solidity of Atoms: Now tho the 
ery ſame method with leſs attention had forc'd him 
0. acknowledge ſubſtances immaterial, and to have 
made the Univerſe more compleat by another kind 
{ Beings ; yet twas hard to thwart the Genius of his 
Mafter, to tart new fears that might diſturb his ſoft 
Fours, and amaze himſelf with melancholy thoughts 
1 mort a future State: and therefore to ſilence the Cla- 
urs of his Reaſon, (for he could not but ſee fuch 


hi ain Conſequences) he ſecures Motion as a pro- 
5 rrty of Matter neceſſarily reſulting from Weigbe, 
n wh/FWnd this I take to be the Baſis of the Epicurean 


theiſm, which once removed, that Tower of Babel 
ich now riſes ſo proudly as to brave Heaven, 
nuſt be ruined and overthrown : For if Matter «ſuch 

; deſtiture of that power, the inference is eaſie that 
ere muſt be ſome other Being to beſtow it; this 
nnot be ſpace, and therefore another kind of Sub- 

ualita ance is required; and hence follows all that train of 
| onſequences of which the Epicureans are ſo affraid : 
or he that firſt moves the Matter hath no reaſon ta 
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for the indiviſſbiliey of an Atom, proceeds not frot 
| | | | | th 


ceaſe from his operation, and 0 muſt ſtil govert 


and direct it. And Providence is nothing elie but 
an orderly preſervation of that frame which it firſt | 


raiſed : And if there is ſuch a director, how eaſily it it! 
follows that He would diſcover his pfenſure unto f 
Man, and preſcribe rules how he may be Happy 
And this, makes a fair way for revealed Religion, 
and that neceſſarily infers a future State: This me- 


Ke 


thinks is a conſiderable advantage of Natural Philo. 


fophy, that it can proceed from ſuch ſenſible Tbings, 


and plainly ſhews us the ? 4d ggny 5% %, the in- 


viſible Things of God, in thete his viſible operations: 


now that weight is not a Property of Atoms, will 


be afterward: demonſtrated,” and fo another kin off 
Beings 7275 againſt the br rom rs 


| 17. L 1. 
The Principle ſe Thin g3 no Force Can break, 


Sextus Empiricus declares, that ar hated thel 


Mathematicks, and we may believe Lucretius follows 
his Maſter ; ſince in his Diſputes concerning the 
indiviſibility of Atoms, he propoſes the popular] 
argument againſt the known and demonſtrated 
property of Quantigy, infinite Diviſibiliiy: F of 25 
long as Mathematicks can boaſt any certainty, 
muſt be acknowledged to be ſuch. 

I ſhall not engage in this wmeceſſary Controverſie, 


(tho I believe thoſe common Arguments againſt n- 


finite Diviſibility are empty Sophiſms, and a little at- 
tention (as whoe*re conſiders the method in which 
they are propoſed mult obſerve) will find them 
full of contradictioms, and founded on abſurdities : 


ed the. 
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NOTES. 


the littleneſi, but the Solidity : for ſince the Atoms 
are of different figures, ſome Triangular, ſome Square, 
Ge. *Tis ablurd to imagine, that the Mind (by 


J which only Atoms are perceived) cannot fancy a 
Diagonal in the Square, or a Perpendicular erected co 
the Baſis of the Triangle: yet from this Mental to 
the Phyſical Diviſibility of an Atom (as Cartes pro- 


reeds) is extreamly weak and deficient, That 
there are ſome ſolid Particles, Lacretius hath evi 
dently proved: Theſe Democritus called rpm 
y n, firſt Magnitudes, Epicurus "ATounc, Ne Thy 
dvr ovppomirra. Atoms from their sndiſſoluble Solt- 


dy, but as (a) Dionyſius obſerves, Two smy q ννẽ4e 


mouy Gooy NY, nays os mots, Y du TEm arerat- 
drs, 65 AnwareTT., x feu avi iir dure 
AAC: they ſo widely diſagreed that Epicurus 
made all his Aroms to be leaſts, and therefore inſenſible, 
but Democritus ſuppos'd ſome of His to be very great: 
Heraclides Oy: but none of\all h's reaſons prove 
them unc hang 

Contact were 
would follow , 


hay no piece of Matter could be 


divided, becauſe the parts that are to be ſeparated, 


emoy an immediate Contact, and that Contact muſt be 
etween Surfaces as large as Atoms, or, at leaſt, 
ſome of their fancied Parts, Beſides, let two hard 
Bodies perfectly ſinooth be joyned together in a com- 
mon Superficies, parallel to the Horizontal Plain, and 
certain Experience Will aſſure us, that any force that 
s able to overcome the reſiſtance of the ſupporting 
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(a) Euſebius Prep. lib. 14. cap. 7. 
(c) 
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but only take notice that, p. 3 f. l. 18. he overthrows 


Air, will eaſily divide them. His other Arguments 


are all unconcluding: for ſuppoſe the Seeds not eter 
nal, i. e. divifible , "tis a ſtrange inference , There 
fore Beings viſe from nothing, ſince any Body, and 
therefore one of theſe ſolid Particles, is not reduced 
into Nothing by diviſion, but only into ſmaller parts; 
And the weakneſs of the reſt is fo obvious, that I ſhall 
not ſpend time in declaring it. 

The reſt of the fr# Book, contains a ſucceſſjul 
Diſpute againſt Heraclitus , Anaxagoras, and others, 
and concludes with the immenſity of the A, where 


tho he - hath ſcatter'd many things, (as the Motion, 


and Weight of Atoms, &c.) which deſerve examinati 
on, I ſhall not diſturb him in the midſt of his Triump'y, 


his own Opinion, concerning the Nature of the Deiy, 
and makes it ſubject to the ſame diſſolution with o- 
ther Compounds | 


nents | . E 
. . — 
Theres 
and 
duced 
Darts: 


þ 


1 (hall} 


cceſiful - 

then The Second Book. 
where | | 
Motion, 
Ninati- 
unpbu, 
hrows 
Dety, 
ith o- 


AG. 37. 1. 2I. he alludes to the (a) A 
Jol, the Race of Torches, of the Athenians, 
vhere the Racers carricd a Lamp, and when they 
hd performed their Courſes delivered it to the 
ext; from whence Aapmdive3 a is uſed to 15 
he, to deliver ſucceſſively, and in order. Thus (b) 
Plato : Tee Y iure mide; a S mp M · 
ws + gl Db d M¹ν,ẽdY f d Begetting 
ad breeding Chuldren, as it were delivering the Lamp of 

Life. 5 n ; 

29. l. 1. 
All have their Morzons from their Seeds, —— 


When (c) Democritus had given only two Pro- 
xrties to Atoms, Bulk, and Figure; * Epicurus be- 
lowed a third, Weight : ayd'ywn 3 ( quot) an - 
447% wavelet a4 Th 7% Bdges TAnyi, imei & xmmbnatle: 


TE» 


* 9 


(a) Caſaubon in Perſium, Sat. 6. (þ) lib. 6. de Legion * 


% 


. rarch. de placitis Philoſopharum, lib. 1. 


* * 7 


20 


NOTES. 


"Tis neceſſary that Bodies ſhould be mov d by their Weight, 


otherwiſe they would not be mov d at all: And belide 
this, he endowed his Atoms with other Motion, 


* g ien, 5 x7 : of inclination, and 


F ſtroak,, h two laſt, tho preſt with a thouſand 


peculiar Niffigulties , yet becauſe they depend on 
the other Motion x7 axvplw , downwards, which 


proceeds from the Weight, are likewiſe liable to all 
thoſe exceptions that may be made againſt chat. 
Firſt then, that Weight is not a property of Atoms, 
is evidently proved from the difference of Weight in 
Bodies : For take a Cube of Gold, 8nd hollow i: 


half thro, and weigh it againſt a folid Cube of Hud! 
of the fame dimenſion; that Gold, tho it hath loſtY 


all it's Mater, and conſequently half it's Height by 
the hollow, is twenty times beavier than the Wood: 
from whence the Conſequence is natural, and eaſie. 


For if Weigb were a property of Matter, it would 
be impoſſible that that hollow piece of Go/d ſhould} 
out- weigh the Mood, becauſe the Wood cannot con · 
rain a ten times greater vacuzty than that Hollow. 
And this Argument, it applied to the Air, more 
ſtrongiy concludes, becauſe that is /ighter, eſpecially 


it we conſider that the Air is a Continuum, and not 


a Congeries of Particles, Whirl d about without any 
union, and connexion ;, for innumerable Experiments 


almoſt in all Fluids evince the contrary, I ſhall 


paſs by thoſe Dr. Gp/en hath - propoſed , and con- 


rent my felt with one concerning the Air, which 


may be deduced from the faithful Tryals of the! 


Honourable Boe. The 2 8h of his Continuation of 


his Phyfico Mechanical Experiments , ſufficiently e- 
vinces, that the exhauſted Receiver is quite void of 
„ | | all | 
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I Particles of Air, which evidently proves (as 
lictle attention to the Experiment will diſcover) 


ne, that there is Morus Nexiis, as Bacon calls it, in the 
md Air, which cannot be but in a Continuum: The fame 
and may be proved in Water from Refraction; for why 


onW re not the Rays diſturbed, if the Parts are in mo- 
ichſſ n? when Experience tells us, that a little ſtirring 
allW with the Finger troubles them. Not to mention, 
vat. that this notion of Fluidity, tho embraced by the 
Plenzfts, is inconſiſtent wich their Hypotheſis, an am- 
lient attending Circle being not to be found in Na- 
ure for each moving Particle; and to paſs by the 
Difficulties that preſs their Opinion, who fancy Ref to 
be the Cauſe of Continuity, ſince two ſmooth Bodies, 
vhoſe Surfaces touch, and eternally veſt, will never 
make one Continuum; my next Argument againſt 
the Eipcureans is drawn from their own Principles. 
For ſuppoſe Weight a property of Atoms, tis impoſſi- 
ble the World ſhould be framed according to their 
Hypotheſis, for how could the higher Atom deſcend, 
ind touch the lower, when the Motions of both were 
qual? Nor can that little declination , that xiynors 
un? Tagiyxaoy (which the Epicureans are ſo bold 
o aſſume, contrary to all ſenſe and reaſon, and which 
2) Plutarch W as the great Charge againſt 
Epicurus ds dyd nov r να,οννν xeynow % TS wi 


dine, then none ot them will ever ſtick together, it 
nly ſome, hoc eſſet quaſi Provincia Atoms dare, que 
rae, que oblique ferantur. But grant there could be 


! (a) De Anime Procreatione, ex Timao. 


Or, & aſſerting a new Motion without 4 Cauſe) leſlen 
he Difficulty; tor, as Tuly argues, if all Auun de- 


] of | » WE 


og 


a 


could not be made in that order we now perceive ir 


the Wil, we may take it as a Suppoſition already 


NOTES. 

2 Combination, and grant that Combination (which 
is impoſſible) ſhould ſtop in ſome parts of the Space, 
yet from the very Nature of Weight, and Morzon, it 
follows that the Y/orld, according ro their Hyporbeſi, 


hyaT\ 
ficurtu 
telony 
gener; 
uch 
For ſuppoſe this quiet Frame; the Atoms that fallagree 
on it, as the Laws of Motion in ſolid Bodies require, Near 
muſt leap backward ; but meeting with other deſcend. Idiculo 
ing Atoms, their Reſilition is ſoon ſtopt, and (offer br 
they mult deſcend again, and then ftrikirg , return, ic « 


but nor to ſo great a diſtance as before, becauſeFind L 


the velocity of the deſcent was leſs: and fo the di- 
ſtance ſtill decreaſing , the Atoms in a little time 
muſt reſt, and only a vaſt heap of Matter, cloſe, 
and moveleſs, muſt lie on that Jupprſed quiet Frame 
as it's Baſis. 
p. 42. L 18. 
 Whence comes that Freedam, &c. 


4 
Since the Epicureans 2cknowledge the Liberty 0 


granted, and without any fatther proof make uſe o 
it in our Diſputes againſt them: Bur becaule it is 
of great Conſequence , and is the Foundation o 
Senecas and Plutarch s Diſcourſes, Cur Bons male, 
Malu bene, it deſerves ſome Confirmation. TheYrrinu 
Liberty of the Will is a power to chooſe, or refule 
any thing after that the Underſtanding bath conli 
dered i i, and propoſed it as good, or bad. This is 
that d 29 zu of Epictetus, and, as he calls it 
N e, ixoaunt, d mpiumd)gy : free, not ſub 
fa to Hindrance or Impediment, and Adrian deliver 


it as his DoCtrine, 7 we, id" 6 Zeus mmi cu 
dy 


ich ara: our Nil not Jupiter himſelf can fetter: E- 
ace, NMcurus calls it 2d ay nwas; and that ſuch a power 


, irfflbclongs to every Man, is evident from the 


eſis, Ngeneral Conſent of Mankind, for every Man finds 
e ir Much a Power in himſelf, and thence proceeds this 
fallYagreement ; tis the Foundation of all Laws, of all 
ire, izwards and Puniſhments, For it would be very ri- 
end. dculous for a Prince to command a Stone not to fall, 

ſo or break it for doing ſo. Or igen declares, aN 
rn ids wy d W xD, dvinns aurns 2) beiay: 
ind Luczan ingeniouſly makes Softratus baffle Minor, 
iter he had granted, that all Men act according to 
imeibe determination of Fate, 1 ings @ immite yerdern 


en as he is born; and the Compaſſionate Philoſopher, 


vho would have all Offences forgiven, produceth this 


Argument: & 3Þ i, dpuapmiyey d D my and FH 
unveſngopuivoy, for none ſin willingly, but are forced. 
But more, this may receive a particular Confirma- 
ion from every Man's Experience: for let him de- 
tend into himſelf, he will find as great Evidence 
br the Liberty of his Will, as for his Being, as Cartes 
klivers; tho he is extreamly miſtaken, when he 
lls us in a Metaphyſical Extaſie, 4 quocungque f- 
1, & quantumvn ille fit potent, quantumon Fal- 
ix, hanc nihilominus in noby libertatem eſſe ex- 


'y 0 
ad 
ſe o 
it i 
no 
nale, 


T heYprrimur , ut ſemper ab in credends qua non plane 
fuleſſſerta ſunt & explorata , poſſmnus abſtinere , atque 


ont cavere, ne unquam erremus : for what doth 

1s ise in this, but determine the extent of that Power, 

ls itt whoſe bounds he is altogether ignorant? and pla- 

lab peth this Cogitation beyond his reach, whoſe power 

iver to 

Tr | | | 
dy 


m TegrTia , which ordains every Man's Action: as 
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6 deceive his infinite, and his Will equal ro bib Abi. 
lity. But let us all conſider our uſual Actions, and * 


we ſhall find every one a Demonſtration. For let 
thouſand Men think on any thing, and propoſe it ti © 
my choice, I will embrace, or. reject it according i te 
their defire, which neceflarily proves my Liberty . 
unleſs theſe Thouſand or perhaps the whole World alta 
were determined to think on the ſame think I wa * 
to aft. For my part, if any one would take the Bj 
and Bridle of Fate, I ſhall not envy him the hon out 
nor be very willing to blind my ſelf, to have the con 
venience of a Guide, Let Veleius think it a Con .. 
mendation for Cato to be good, quia aliter eſſe non potui | Th 
and Lucan agree with him in his Sentence; I ſhoul Figure 
rather be freely fo. bape a 
This is oppoſed by thoſe who imagine thi Sor wa 
material, and therefore all her Actions neceſſary ; be 
cauſe Matter once moved, will till keep the ſan$"'* * 
Motion, and the fame Determination which it received be for 
which muſt needs deftroy all Liberty, ard evident! abſt 
proves the Epicurean Fhpotheſis to be inconſiſteuſP'*" 
with it. Others urge Praſcience, and think them novel 
ſelves ſecure of Victory, whilſt the Dezry is on thei ind | 


ſide. The weakneſs of the former Opinion will herd £16 
after be diſcovered ; and Cartes hath ſaid enough cee 
 Gilence the latter Objedtion : His difficultatibus nos e ind tf 
pediemus, fi recordemur mentem naſt ram eſſe finitam * h: 
liſcov! 


Dei autem potentiam, per quam non tantum omnia, qu 
ſunt, aut eſſe poſſunt, ab æterno preſeivit, ſed etiam, v0. His 
lit, ac Pr eordinavit eſſe infinitam, ideoque banc quideni 
a nobis ſatis attingi , ut clarè & diſtinfe percipiamllf 
ipſam in Deo eſſe; non autem ſatis comprehendi, ut v 
deamus quo pafto Fun hominum actiones indetermin 
Pas relinquet 3 ; libertatis autem ſatis comprebendi, ut 
deam 


Abet quo patto liber hominum actiones indetermina- 
nnoby eſt, nos ita conſcios efſe ut nibil ſit quad ents. 


ropterea quod non comprebendimus unam rem, quam 
kimus ex natura ſua nobn debere eſſe incomprehenſibilem, 


od“ 444 dubitare quam intimè comprebendimus, atque 4 
wald naſmet ipſos experimur. 
* 

e Bi | ; 
OUT . . 50. . Is 
con Are infinite, Go. 
om ;.- 1 ; 1 ls ion A, 
„ The reft of this Book is ſpent to prove, that the 


Figures of Atoms are very various, that thoſe of each 
lpeare infinite; and this laſt is the greateſt abſur- 
oy imaginable. For infinite Atoms mult fill all the 
bice that is: For if there is any place that can re- 
ve another, there may be conceived an addition to 
he former Number, and therefore to ſay it was infinite 
abſurd : And this proves, that the infinite Atoms of 
picurus can be nothing elſe but a vaſt heap of dull 
Noveleſs Matter, coextended with the infinite Space. 
ind how then the World could be made, how 
heſe various alterations of Bodies, all which 


here n..9 alt v 
oh 1 proceed from motion, tis difficult to be conceived : 
„ endö this likewiſe preſſeth the Fhpotheſis of Cartes, 
nnd his indefinite Matter, as a little application will 
qu liſcover, | 3 

„ 50 His next deſign is to free his Atoms from all ſenſi- 


aide be Dualities, which he convincingly performs; and 
of late ſeconded by ſo many Experiments of the 


iami 
mur able Boyle, that tis now paſt all doubt. And if 
une can believe our Senſes, we muſt forſake Forms and 


ue ins, and allow what we formerly called ſuch, 


e amt ( 50 


us relinquut. Libertatu autem, & indiſſerentiæ quæ 


G perfectiùs comprebendamus. Abſurdum enim eſſet, 


| NOTES - | 
to be only Phantaſms ariſing from the ſtroke of ex- 
ternal Bodies on our Organs. There is no need 
to diſcourſe of his infinite Worlds, or the decay of thy, 


thoſe Opinions depending on his abſurd fortuitous | 


Concourſe and falling with ir, only we may bid any 


Man chat is fond of theſe, to look on the face of the 


World as it is painted in Hiſtories down from the 
Trojan Wars, (for I preſs not more ancient infalli- 
ble Records) about which time Society firſt began, 


and he will ſee it look as young Now as Then, and its 


Vigor {till as great. 5 

Another fancy of his is this. Animals, thoſe things 
of Senſe, can ſpring from Senſieß Seeds, and there is 
no need of any Superiour Principle to Matter, but a fit 


Combination of Atoms can Think, Wil, or Remember; 
and this is endeavoured to be proved, in order to his] 


deſign in his Third Book, where he imploies all his 


Forces againſt the Immortality of the Soul, and there- 


fore ſhall be examin'd with it. And after that I ſhall 


take off his exceptions againſt Providence, diſcover 


the abſurdities that abound in his explication of the 
Beginning of the Murid, the Origine of Man, and the 
Riſe of Societies. But to examine his accounts of 
the particular Phenomena, would ſwell into a Volume. 
And tho I have made pertinent Collections for it, it will 
be an unneceſſary Task, his abſurd Opinions being lo 
palpable, ang eaſie to be diſcovered, and the others 
being excellently confirm'd by the modern Phileſopher 
and agreeable to common Obſervation. 


NOTE 


UPON 
The Third Book. 


Ucretius grants the Soul to be a Subſtence,diſtin& 
from theſe viſible Members, and divides it into 
wo Parts, the Soul, properly fo called, and the Mind, 
which is the governing and ruling Part, and takes 
the Heart for its proper ſeat, whilſt the Soul is dif- 
fus'd over the whole Body: But cheſe two are but one 
Nature, and united, becauſe the Mind can act on the 
ſoul, and the Soul on the Mind; and therefore both 
are material, Tangere enim & tangs fine corpore nulla 
pureſt res, and no Action can be without Toueb. This 
Sutance of the Soul is a congeries, of round ſmooth 
Atoms, and conſiſts of four Parts: Wind, Vapour, 
Air, and a fourth a Nameleſ thing, which is the prin- 
ple ot Senſe. This Soul is not equal to the Body, as 
Democritus imagined, but its parts are ſet at di- 
tance, and when preſt by any external Objects, 
meet, and jumble againſt one another, and fo perceive. 
This is the deſcription of the Epicurean Soul, and 
the manner of its acting: And all the Arguments 
they propoſe againſt its Immortality, endeavour 
likewiſe to evince it material, and that too from the 
mutual acting of the Sou! and Body on one another. 
To examine each particular, I ſhall firſt grant it 
material, and then conſider the validity of that con- 
kquince ; ſecondly prove it immaterial, and ſhow that 


BY an 


an immaterial Being can act on a material, and thei 
diſcourſe on the validity of that Conſequence which 
infers it to be immortal, becauſe tis Immatergal 
And here I ſhall admit the diſtinction betwee 
Soul and Mind, taking one to be the principle ol 
Life and the other of Senſe, but cannot allow the 
to be one nature becauſe of their mutual acting, unleſ 


the Boch too on the ſame account be but one nature 


with the Soul, which Lucrerius himſelf denies. Thi 
Mind is ſeated in the Brain, a thouſand Experiment 
aſſuring us, that when there happens any obſtructio 
in the Nerves, the Animal feels not tho you cut 
the part that lies helow the foppage, and yet the 
leaſt prick above it, raiſes the uſual pains and convul 
fions: No ſuppoſe this Mind material, and conſidei 
that it hath been already proved, that Matter is not 
felf-exiſtent, and therefore depends on another Subſtance 
for its Being; now I ſuppoſe any Man will grant, that 
tis as eafie to preſerve, as to make a thing; for Pre 
ſervation is only a continuing that Being, which | 
already given: And therefore tho the Soul were m 
terial, yet the Conſequence is weak. And thus the 
Stoicks, tho they acknowledge nothing but Boch 
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YOu Tess o nya brug. And affirm the Soul ti 


be generated and corruptible ; yet it n not deſtroy d Py” 
as divided from the limbs, but remains ſome time in that 
ſtate; the Soul of the vitious and ignorant ſome few year! 
but thoſe of the wiſe and ood till the general Con at" 
of the Wild, $004 iin the general Conflagratis 

decondly, that the Sould is immaterial, is evident 
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Vece of Mazzer, there ariſeth preſently that preſ- 


rom its operations, for when any external/ object 
weſſerh on the Organ, it can only move it : Now let 
his motion be inward, ariſing from. the preſſure of 
the external Object; or let it be an endeavour our- 
pard, proceeding from the re/jſtence of the Heart, as 
Mr. Hobbs imagines; or elſe a little trembling of the 
ninute parts, as the Epicureans deliver; yet what 18 
ether of theſe motions to Senſe ? For ſtrike any 


ure in&ard, and the endeavour outward; and yet I 
believe no man accounts a F/orkman cruel for break- 
ng a Stone, or ſtriking a piece of Timber, tho accor- 
ling to this Opinion, he may raiſe as quick a Senſe of 
nin in theſe, as in a Man. Nor muſt any one object 
the different figures and contrivances of Stones, 

Nerves, for thoſe only make the motion more or leſs 


e, but cannot alter the nature of the Preſſure. Be- 
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des, let us take ſeveral round little Bali, and ſhake 
tem in a bag that they may meet, ſtrike and reflect, 
ho can imagine that here is any perception ? That 
heſe Balls feel the motion and know that they do ſo. 


ind indeed the Epicureans grant what we contend 


, ſince they fly to a fourth nameleſs thing, i. e. they 
nnot imagine any Matter under any particular 
wematiſm fit to think, or perceive. But grant that 
mple apprehenſion could belong to Matter, yet how 
ould it unice two Things in a Propoſition, and pro- 
punce them agreeable > How after this conjunction, 
onſider them again, and colect, and form a Syllogiſm ? 
or there is no Cauſe of either of thoſe two Motions, 
d therefore they cannot be in Matter. For ſuppoſe 


vo things propoſed to conſideration, and let their 
mple preſſure on the Organs raiſe a Phantaſm ; this 
— the only mot jon that can be cauſed by the Object: : 
10 " . 
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now let theſe be removed, and any Man will kn 
bimſelf able to conſider the Nature of theſe Obyed 
compare their properties, and view their agreement 


which muſt be a diſtintt Morion from the former; an 


this too can be done ſeveral Hours, Months, or Year 


after the firſt preſſure of the Objects, and after t 

Organs have been diiturbed with other Motions, an- 
_ conſequently the firſt quite loſt: And after all th 
he can joyn theſe zwo Obje&s, thus compared with 

third, and compare them again, and after that brin 
the two Extreams into a Concluſion ; and all this b 
the ſtrength of his own Judgment, without the help 
the preſſure, or direction ot any external impull 
Beſides, the Epicureans grant they have a Conceptio 


of Atoms, void and infinite, of which they could ndhi 


ver receive any Image and conſequently no cauſe 0 
their Conception; Matter being not to be move: 
but by material Images, and thoſe too of equal big 
neſs with the Corpyſcles that frame the Soul. 'Othe 
Reaſons may be produced from the diſproportion « 
the Image.of the Olje& to the Organ, it being impol 
ble that any thing ſhould appear bigger than the 0 
gan, if Senſe were only the Motion of it, or of ſome po 
contained in it; becauſe it would be able to receir 
no more Motion, than what came from ſome part « 
the Object of equal dimenſions to it. Bur I haſten t 
ſhew, that an immaterial Being can act on a mt 
rial. And here we muſt mind again, that the ſab la. 
ry Matter is not ſelf. exiſtent, and therefore depen 


on ſomething that is ſo: Now this Being cannot 


Matter, for all Matter is diviſible, and therefore | 
conſiſtent with neceſſary exiſtence ; now this Subſt ar 
as He created, ſo he muſt move Matter, for Motion 


not a neceſſary Mode of it, as every Man's Senſes u 
eVinct 


NOTES. 31 
eaMtince; And tis the ſame thing to create and pre- 
endlcrve a Being, with ſuch and ſuch a Mode or Acci- 
an ent, as it is barely to create it. And this infers that ! 
can act on Matter as much as the Sou! now doth, . i 
id this Action is not any thing diſtinct from his 
and; the ſame Power that created, moves it; and 
at this may be eaſily conceived every Man hath a 
ret Witneſs in himſelf, and may be convinced from 
Trinflis own Actions. Bur let us conſider a little farther, 
nd we ſhall find Motion as difficult to be conceived as a 
heloiis mode of Acting; for thoſe that define Motion to be kl 
Woly a ſucceſſive Mode of Being in reſpe& to Place, only 19 
|| us the Efe# of it, when we enquire after its + j 
d nefficture : I ſhall therefore take it for a Phyfical Being, Fi 
id diſtinct from Marrer, as its tranſitions out of ore 1 
ſoyeg ody into another ſufficiently evince; and any Man 4 
ny eaſily obſerve how full of contradictions Cartes | 
Otheſh, when he treats of this Subject, having determi- 
ion fed Motion to be only a mode of Matter. Now all the 
efnitions of the Philoſophers prove, that we have 
he e Idea of this but from its effects; and therefore its 
e panner of Acting, of Tranſition, Sc. is as hard to be 
ecelWnceived, as the mode of Action in an immaterial 
Part Wubſtance, and yet no Man doubts it. EE Ss 
ſten i Thirdly, there is a great conteſt about Brutes, 
ma me allowing them perception, others aſſerting them 
ublun p be nothing but Machines, and as void of all Senſe 
e per; an Engine. This latter Opinion is irreconcila- 
mot de to their Actions, and to that experience we have 
ore f their Doczlity, and the relations of their Cunning, 
bftaucſſven from thoſe Mens Mouths, which are great ſtick- 
dot10" rs for this Fancy: And this ariſes from a common 
ſes u. Dpinion, that if they grant Brutes immaterial Souls 
evInce (as 


him that framed it: And therefore nmortality is: 


Arguments, from the different operations of th 


both in Childhood, Youth, and old Age the notice 
of external Objects are equally clear and perfect 


(as they muſt do if they allow them perception) th(Y® 
Conſequence will be unavoidable, Therefore they ard 
Enmortal. But to ſpeak ſreely, 1 could never perceive" 
any ſtrength in this Argument; and if I had nol" 
ſtronger convictions, I could ſubſcribe ro Seneca I 
Opinion. | | f. 

. fa) Juvabat de Anime eternitate querere, imd me. 
hercule credere; credebam enim facile opiniombus mag no te 
rum virorum rem graviſſimam promittentium, magu quam 
probantium. For Immateriality doth not infer neceſſi 
ty of Exiſtence, or put the thing above the Power off 


gift of the Creatour, and might likewiſe have been 


beſtowed on Matter; and therefore Beata may be 
allowed Subſtances capable of Perception, which may" 
Direct, and Govern them, and Die, and be Buried" * 
in the ſame Grave with their Bodies. - But we have A 


ſuch great evidence for the immortality of the Mind off 88 
Man, both from the Diſpenſations of Providence, and. 
infallible promiſes, that I could not give a firmer al © 


ſent, nor have a ſtronger ground for my Opinion, iff” 


the Proofs could be reduced to Figures, and propoſedF* t 
in Squares, and Triangles. | 
Beſides the general, he produces many particula 


Soul in the ſeveral ſtages of our life. He hadobſer 
ved (and who can be ignorant of that) that the 


yet at firſt our apprehenſions and our memories are 
weak, our Judgment and reaſon little and very difte 
rent from the accurate perception of riper Years 


Mot 
nuſt 
po 
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(a) Sen. Epiſt. 102. 


al 


ier of the whole: 


and that decays again, and extream old Age flowly 
Ned vs back ro our Swadling Cloths and our Cra- 
. Mics : To theſe he adds the various Diſtempers that 
Ie incident to Man; how ſometimes the Mind is 
ulled into a Lechargy, and then wak'd again into a 

Pantich fit; and how at laſt Death ſteals in upon 
zur Life, and wins inch by inch, till it becomes Ma- 


And hence he infers the increaſe 
nd decay ot the Mind, and that it is born and dies: 


Jo theſe Arguments cannot ſtartle any one that 
Jonſiders the Immortality of the Soul is not to be in- 


erred from any Attribute of it's own Subſtance ; 


Wii che will and pleaſure of the Author of it's Be- 


| Ma 


uric | 
Bent it (elf is not Death: Bur Natural Philoſophy will 


have 


ind of 
% is, and how the Soul mult depend on the Bach 
er a co it's operations: if we diſtinguiſh LE from 
, ie, tis nothing elſe but a due Motion, and di- 
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ug; and therefore dich it really ſuffer all thoſe di: 
turbances he imagines, yet who doubts but a tor- 
n:nred Thing may be kept in Being, ſince the Tor- 


ccount for theſe diſtractions. If we conſider what 


W'cition of the Humours ; and this agrees to Plants 


well as Senſibles. They are nouriſhr, grow and 
ve alike; and an Animal dies becauſe ſome of 
heſe are either Joſt, or depraved ; for were hex 
abiration goed and convenient, the Soul would ne- 
rer leave ir, ſhe hath no ſuch reluCtancy to Marter, 
wr is fo afraid of it's pollutions, as the Platonsſts 
incy, that ſhe ſhould be eager to be gone; but 
ben the Body tails, and is unfit tor thoſe Animal 
Motions, over which it was her office to preſide, ſhe 
nuſt retire from the Lump of Clay, and go to her 
pointed place: So that the Soul ſuffers nothing 
hen the Limbs grow uſeleſs, as even common 

9 . ob 


obſervation teſtifies, for a Pal in the Arm or Leg, 
doth not impair the Judgment; and often when 
the Limbs are feeble, and tke Body ſunk to an 
extremity of weakneſs, the Mind is vigorous and 
active, and very Unequal! company for the decay- 
ing Matter. And as for the Pain and Torture 
that accompany Death, and make the Tragedy more 
ſolemn, tis evident, that ſuppoſe the Soul immor- 
tal, tis impoſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe z ſo that 
this can be no Argument for the Epicureans, which, 
admit the contrary ſuppolition, can be ſo eaſily ex- 
plained : And here we muſt conceive the Mind as 
the chiefeſt Part of Man, a Judging Subſtance, bu: 
free from all Anticipatns and Ideas; a plain Rafe 
Tabula; but fit for any impreſſions from external 
Objects, and capable to make Deductions from 
them; in order to this, ſhe is put into à Body cu- 
riouſly contrived, fitted with Nerves and Veins, 
and all neceſſary Inftruments for Anima! Motion; 
upon theſe Organs External Objects act by preſſure, 
and fo the Motion is continued to the Seat of this 
Soul, where {he judges according, ro the firſt im- 
pulſe, and that Judgment is called either Pain or 
Pleaſure; fo that the Action of the Soul is ſtill aui 

form and the ſame ; and the various Paſſions ariſc 
only from the variety of the Objects ſhe contem- 
plates: But now becauſe ſhe has Memory, and from 
theſe Notices once received can make Deductions; 
ſhe is capable of all thoſe Affection: which are pro- 
perly called Paſſions, as Griet, Joy, Oc. All which 
are 4s of Reaſon, aod are compatible ro Brutes too, 
according to their degree of Perception: And be 


ſides, ſince the Mind makes uſe of the Body in her 


moſt Intellectual Actions, as 1s evident from that wea- 
| rineſ 
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ſineſs that is conſequent to the moſt abſtrafted Specu- 


ations 5 the diſturbance ſhe receives proceeds from 


the unfitneſs of the Organs, but ſhe worke as ram 


in a Mad man as in a Sober, in a Fool as in the moſt 
iſe, becauſe ſhe acts according to the urmoſt Per- 
fection her Inſtruments will permit. | 

But becauſe this Notion of a Raſa Tabula will not 
agree With thoſe, who are fond of ſome I know not 
what innate ſpeculative, and Pratiical Ideas; it will 
be neceſſary to conſider the Inſtances they produce. 
The firſt is that of many Geometrical Figures, for In- 
tance a Chiliagon of Which we can make perfect De- 
monſtrations which preſuppoſe an Idea of the Sub- 
ct, tho we can have no Image nor Repreſentation 
of it from our Fancy: But in propoſing this In- 
tance, they do not attend that theſe Properties 
belong to a Chiliagon : becauſe it contains ſo ma- 
ny Triangles, which is a Figure obvious enough to 
ſenſe. The ſecond is that of a Deity, upon which 
Cartes his whole Philoſophy depends; and here he 
grants this to Be imperfect, i. e. really none at all, be- 
cauſe not agreeable to the Object whole Idea it 
pretends to be; yet this is enough to guide us in 
dur Religion, becauſe the higheſt our Minds can 
each: But even this we have from Senſe ; from 
he. Conſideration of the ImperfeRions of all things 
vith which we are converſant, we riſe to the know- 
edge af an Al! perfect; ſo that all the Attributes we 
an conceive are juſt in oppoſition to what we diſ- 
cover here, and therefore according to the diffe- 
rent apprehenſions that Men have entertained of 


uch Things fo various have been their Notions of 


he Dezty, as is evident from the Heathen World: 
And this makes way to diſcover how we got all thoſe 
(e 2) | : Par- 


particular Notions which we call the Law of Nature, 
and are ſaid to be written in our Hearts: For when 

Man was firſt created in his perfect State, without 

any prejudice of Infancy or Education, he had as much 

Knowledge as was deſigned for that order of Crea- 

tures in the Univerſe ; the Notions of all things were 
clearly repreſented,and Good and Evil appeared naked, 

and in their proper ſhapes: Theſe Notions have 
been delivered down to us, and from theſe once made 
plain, the Mind neceſſarily infers ſuch practical rule; 

as are called the Lam of Nature: And this Explication D 4G. 

will give an account of the diverſity of Manners and Alte 

Opinions amongſt Men, and the various Interchanges of th 

of Barbarity, and Civihity thro the World. ie goes © 
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NOTES 


om Exter 


UPON 


The Fourth Book. 


46. 103.1. 1g. And ſhew pale Ghoſts, &c. 
After he had copiouſly diſcourſed of the Natur- 
of the Soul, and endeavoured to prove it Mortal, 

ie goes on here, and pretends to ſolve One Argument, 
which ſtill ſeemed to preſs his Opinion, and that is 
dawn from the various Apparitions that ſometimes 
preſent the Image of our deceaſed Friends, and makes 
o lively and vigorous impreſſion on the Fancy, that 
ve cannot but think them real, and ſomething beſide 
nked Imagination : But becauſe he intermixes this 
vith his Diſcourſe of the Senſes, and makes it depend 
on the Epicurean explication of Viſion, I ſhall be obli- 
ed briefly to conſider his Doctrin, and that being 
rerthrown, diſcourſe of the Strength of the Argu- 
ent: Well then, not ro trouble him about his 
ther Senſes, concerning Viſiam he delivers this; Thin 
urle Images conſtantly riſe from the ſurfaces of all Bodies, 
hich make an Impreſſion on our Organs,and then the notice 
communicated to the Soul. To confute this, we need 
ook no farther than his own Principles, and conſider 
hat he hath made Wezght a Property of Matter, and 
Endeavour Downward a Neceſſary Adjunt: And 
herefore all Motion Upward is violent, and proceeds 

am External Preſſure, or Impulſe. 
Now 
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| ſeen, let the Diviſion proceed, and at laſt the Abſurd: 2 


diſturb their Images, break their looſe Order, and hin 


' impoſſible ſuch Inazes, ſhould enter at the Eye, and 


NOTES. 


Now any Man knows that the Species are pro- repre 
paguted any way with equal Eaſe, and we ſee as wel beſe 
when the Object is placed below our Eye, ks When Para- 
above it: But there is no Force to make theſe Image: anc 
riſe, and therefore tis impoſſible they ſhould. Their becat 
own Nature oppoſes, the Air (as all muſt grant) that I“ © 
lies behind the Object, is unfit to give this Impulſe pref 
to the ſolid parts of the upper Surface, that on tie pP. 
hae, to drive it upward : And I believe none will think Ne; 
theſe Images are raiſed by the Air that is perpendicu- walk 


lar to the Superficies ; And this Argument more ſtrong. heir 


ly concludes, if we conſider his Explication of Di. 


face, for there he requires that theſe Images ſhould 


drive on all the Air between the Object and the Eye, 

tho it often reſiſts and bears furiouſly againſt them, 

which cannot be done, but by a conſiderable Force, and i L 
a greater Strength than can be allowed theſe ſubtle f 
Forms, tho riſing from any Body in the moſt convent- roba 
ent Poſtion, and when their Weight can aſſiſt their Mi- dom 
tion: But more; If ſuch Images aroſe, it muſt be Paro 


granted that the Obje& muſt ſeem changed every M-! 


nute; and it would be impoſſible to look upon a Che- 
ry for the ſpace of an hour, and ſtill perceive it b/bM'** 
with the ſame Colour; becauſe every Image that f 
moves our Eye, cannot be above one hundred times 
thinner than the Skin of that Fruit; for I believe any Tha 
Man will freely grant, that «bs Shin fo divided will be ſtan 
too tranſparent to be perceiv'd : or if it may ſtill be 05 
i # 
2 
ſolyec 
preſer 
Mort; 
In Ar 


will preſs, and follow too faſt, and too cloſely to be 
avoided: I ſhall not ment ion, that contrary Minds mult 


der their paſſage; but only cake notice, That tis 


repreſent 


repreſent an Object as great as we perceive it: For 


= theſe Images riſing from the Surface, mult proceed by 
den N alel Lines; and their Parts maintain as great a di- 
* ſtance as the parts of the Body whence they ſprang ; 
Neve N becauſe they come from every part of the Qbje&, and 


har Ne commenſurate, to it; and therefore cannot be 

preſſed cloſer without Penetration or Confuſion. - But 

ſuppoſe #/3/ion might be thus explained, grant every 

one, like the Man in Seneca, had his own Image ſtill 

cu. Nvalking before him, yet Imagination and Thought have 
heir peculiar difficulties, 


g- | 

Di. | 

Quid Pag. 113. J. 31. 
Eye, Theſe paß the Limbs, &c. 
em, 


bile {i ug4toria eff, and adds farther, Quid eff quod minis 


en- Oz poreft, qram omnium in me incidere Imagines, 
My Aomeri, Archilachi, Romuli, Numæ, Pythagoræ, 


t be IPlaronis, nec ed form4 qua illi Fuerint > quomodo ergo 
. Let us conſider our Drzams, where the powers of 
Fancy and Imagination are moſt obſervable. Theſe our 
pet explains by Entring Images, which paſs thro 
he Body, and ſtrike the Soul: How deficient this is 


that will tell him, That he dreams of things at a vaſt 
liſtance, and not thought on for ſome Months: What 
hen? Can the Image paſs thro thoſe large Tracts of 
„r whole and undiſturbed? Are they not as thin a 
lalſtance as the Epicurean Soul, and as eaſily dif- 
olved ? Can they enter the Pores of the Body, and ſtill 
reſerve their Order, and the Mind be accounted 
Mortal for the ſame may of paſſage, and this be uſed as 


Pre- 


0 Tully examining this Opinion, ſays, Tota Res, Veli, 


my one may be fatished from his own Obſervation,for 


n Argument againſt it's lion? Strange power of 
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NOTES. | 
Prejudice ! that can blind the ſharpe# Eyes, make them 
dull and unfit to be moved by theſe thick, and almoſt 

alpable Errors, but perchance there is no Image of :n 
Abſurdity, and therefore we muſt excuſe the Epic. - 
rean : Beſide, ſome things are preſented to our Imayi- 
nations, of which there can be no Image; a Harp 
ſeems ro ſound when it lies ſilent in the Caie, when 
there is no brisk Vibration of the Strings ro compel the 
ambient Air, and create a Sud; for $:444 doth not 
conſiſt of parts that fly from the Body, (as Lucretiu 
imagins) tis only an Agitation of the rigid parts ot 
the Air, as a Thouſand Experiments can evince, bu: 
Two may ſuffice ; One is taken from Common Obſer. 
dation: For touch the ſounding Wire of Vigina!s ut 
one end, and the Noiſe ceafes, tho the Touch cannot 
hinder the flux of Atoms, from any part, bur that 
which it immediately preſſeth: The Other is known 
to all, who have heard that a Bell will not found in 
the Exhauſted Receiver, tho the parts might there fly 
off with greter eaſe, they being not troubled With 
any ambient reſiſting Air. 


Pag. 126. |. 3. 
Unleſs ſhe ſets her ſelf to think, &c, 


It being demanded why any Man could think or 
what he pleaſed, the Anſwer is; That Images are con 
ſtantly at hand, but beiag very thin and ſubtle, the 
cannot be perceived, unleſs the Mind endeavour: 
which tho preſs d by all the difficulties propos d cat 
cerning Images, yet may receive a farther Examina 
tion. For firſt, The Mind mult think on the ©bjett be 
fore this Endeavour, elſe why ſnould ſhe ſtrive, wh! 
apply her felt ee to that? and that this Ar 
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rument is ſtrong againſt the Epicuream, is evident 
from that queſtion which Lucretius propoſeth in his 
ih Book, about the beginning of Idea in his Dei- 
ies, which I have already reflected on. But more: 


This Endeavour of the Mind is a Motion, Nothing be- 


ing to be admitted in the Epicurean Hypotheſis but what 
may be explained by Matter variouſly figured and 
zgitared : Now Epicurus bath ſettled but Three kinds 
of Motion, x7 gd Ok, x7 myiyxnMoy , and xg! 
T\yny, and the two latter neceſſarily ſuppoſe the 


farmer, and therefore it that x7! «{.3plw cannot be- 


lng to the Soul, tis abſurd ro conclude this Endea- 
our to be either of the latter: And here it muſt be 
conſidered, that the Epicurean Saul is Material, and 
therefore Weight is a Property of all it's parts, which 
will neceſſitate this Soul, to ſubſide in all the Veſſels 
of the Body, as low as poſſible; and therefore it 
cannot actually enjoy this motion, and conſequently 
no Endeavour. | 

Here I might be copious (for tis an eaſie task) 
in laying open the weakneſs of the Arguments by 


which he endeavours to prove that our Limbs were 


not made and deſigned for proper Offices and Em- 
ployments ; it would be an endleſs trouble to purſue 
him thro all the Abſurdities which lie in his Opinions 
concerning Sleep, and Spontaneous Motion, for every 
Man hath his own conſtant Experience to confute 
them, and therefore as Lactantius thinks a loud 
laughter the only ſuitable reply to the former, let 
the others be contented with the ſame anſwer ; nor 
binder me in the proſecution of the propoſed Argu- 
Ment. | | | 
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NOTES. 
And here it muſt be confeſſed, that a Theuſand ot 


theſe Sorics 'are the genuine productions of Fear 


and Fancy: Melancholy and Tnadvertency have not been 
unfruitful; and we owe many of them to Superſti- 


tion, Intereft, and Deſign : but to believe all counter. 


feir becauſe ſome are ſo, is unreaſonable, and ſhews 
a perverſneſs, as faulty as the greateſt Creduliry. For 
when ſuch are atteſted by multitudes: of Excellent 
Men, free from all Vanity, Deſign or Superſtition, 
. who had the Teſtimony of their Senſes for their Aſſu- 
rance, and would not believe ir till after curious ſearch, 
and tryal; we muſt aſſent, or fink below Scepriciſ 


it ſelf, oe Pyrrbs would fly a threatning Dog, and 


make his excuſt 20e70y uty I dvIgonmy e u 
i hard to put F che whole Man: And that there are 


ſuch Stories delivered with all the marks of Credibility, 


appeal to the Collection of M. Glanvil. Let any one 
look on that which is recorded by the Learned Dr. Gat 
in his Notes upon the fifth Chapter cf the Third dect. 
on of Famblichus de Myſteriss, Le then I ſhall give him 
leave to uſe his Atom, and his Motion to the grearek 
advantage, but for ever deſpair of an explication : 
The Story ſpeaks thus in Enghſh. In Lambeth lives 
one Francis Culham, an honeſt man, and of good cre- 
dit, this man lay in a very fad condition Four Years, 


and Five Months: The firſt Symptom was unuſual | 


Prom ſineſs and a Numneſs for three days, which forced 
© him to take his bed : In the fr? Month he took lit: 
* tle or no meat or drink; the ſecond, he faſted Ten 
, eee and often after ward Five, or Seven: He fed 

en Raw and Boyled Meat with equal greedinels, 


never moved himſelf 5 in bis Bed, and waked con- 
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NOTES: 


ſtantly for the firſt years, at laſt never cloſed his 


of Eyes, but kept them fixt and ſteddy. He made no 
e Articulate Sound, nor took any notice of his Wife, 
cen WF and Children, nor ſeemed to feel the Knives and 
i Lances of the Chyrurgeons. At laſt given over by 
all, he thus unexpeRtedly recovered: In the Whit/un- 


Week 16 7 5. He ſeemed to be wakened out of a ve 

ON ' ry ſound Sleep, and (as he relates it) his Heart, and 
ent e Bowels grew warm, and his Breaſt freed from that 
mY: Weight which before oppreſt it, and he heard a 
voice which bid him go to Prayers, and then he 
rh, + ould be well : Paper and Ink being brought, with 
ctſm 'a trembling Hand he writ theſe words, 2 that 
and Prayers may be made for me. TWO Miniſters came, 
. and when they had ſufficiently examined the mat- 


lity, thoſe Prayers which the Engliſh Liturgy appoints for 
the Sick, and when they were come to Glory be to 


5 ' the Father, Ge. The Sick man ſpake with a loud 
| 0 voice, Glory be to God on high. And in two days 
ay time, his Feet, Hands, and other Limbs, were per- 
© WF {ly reſtored: but he couldnot remember any thing 
10 © that was done to him during all theFourYears : and 
_ thisRelation I aflertto beverytrue: Now tho ſuch as 
5 heſe do not directly prove the Immortality of the Soul, 
ln jet they ſufficiently take off all pretenſions of the 
g eureant againſt it; ſince they evidently prove, 


Thar there are fome ſubtle unſeen Subſtances permanent, 
T ud durable, and conſequently Inmarerial, for they 
en 1 e gs 12 
fog ennot imagine that any Material Subſtance thin- 
ter. than Smoak or Air, can be leſs ſubject to diſſo- 
F'tion than thoſe ; tho they contradict themſelves, 
nd grant the Eternal Bodies of their Deities to be 


ch 
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ter, and found it free from all cheat, they began 
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his Senſes; 


NOTES. 


5 Pag. 1 16. J. 18. 


He that would eſtabliſh a Criterion, is certain to 


have the Sceprich for his Enemy, and what is more 
uncomfortable, to be unable to confure him: He i; 
an Animal uncapable of Conviction, his folly may be 
expofed, but to endeavour to bring him to Senſe and 
Reaſon is as wild a deſign, 


2 figs Aſelum 
In campum doceat parentem currere frænis. 


Pyrrhbo would venture on a Precipice in ſpight of 
and tho the more Sober are careful of 
their Lives, yet they are as proof againſt Convidt:- 
ons; a perverſe fort of Creatures, born ro contra- 
dict, and inſtructed in all rhe fludied Methods of 
Foolery : Scepticiſm according to their own defini 
tion is Magus aylOn)ix1 nun, 9 poutvuy ; 
its effect, is Freedom from Aſſent, and it's end Sere- 
renity. The Principle of the Sect is, , abyy 
apy toy AU. dae, yet this is not propoſed as 4 

Dogma, for. that is an Afſent, nyt re] ff x7 
g deen las Curuutror: nor is it laid down as 0 
in it's ſelf; and a real Truth; but only in appear- 
ance, and therefore Enpiricus prefacerh his diſcourſe 
with theſe words, Tg 04 ray on 172 sey3; Pj At X. 
Soda Hacec als ws STWg S* - s, 
Ka d, AH And yet they follow their nat 
ral Appetite for their preſervation, ſeck the good 
and profitable, and fly the bad and hurful accordin 


to 1 for they do not c deny but that they 
may 


ds deb EAG. 


NOTES. 

may be warm and cool, and are capable of pain, and 
deaſure; yer none, like a dogmauiſt, affirms it is as 
ego, but #3 b, pawiyaroy x) es 4 e 
The Law of their Country, is the 
Rule of Juſt and Right, and the Cuſtmo of the Nation 
determines their Religion. 


This is the Face of a Sceptic as it is drawn by his 
own Hand, and ſince we find it condemned to diſt.- 


dence, there are ſome Reaſons ſure of this unſettled- 
neſs, this #7 : and ſome propoſe Ten, others 
Fifteen, and others increaſe the number; but one 
will comprehend them all, and that is enough to 
ruine every Science in the World; 9 taken from 
the variety of Opinions about the ſa chings : for 
there can be no appeal for a deciſion, becauſe he that 
vould judge, acts by the fame Faculties that thoſe 
do that are at ſtrife, and fo he that loſes the 
Cauſe will be ſtill dis-ſatisfied, and to invert Seneca, 


Citius inter Horologia quam Philoſophus condenit. This 


difference riſcth from the various Tempers of Mens 


Bodies, the Diſpoſnions of their Organs, and Situa- 
ion of the Object: Thus Melancholy and San- 
guine take different notices f:om the ſame Impreſſi- 
on; Young and Old, Sick and Healthy, Drunk and 
Sober do not agree : nor is it enough to anſwer 
that ſome of theſe are indiſpoſed, whilſt the others 
ze in order; for ſince that Change is nothing but 
an alteration of the Humors, they demand a Reaſon 


why ſuch and ſuch a Diſpoſition ſhould be more ca- 


pable of receiving Impreſſes from Objects that are 
agreeable to the nature of the things, than another: 
Belides, they obſerve, that the Complexions of Ani- 


mals are various, aud the Texture of their Organs 
| diffe- 
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| different: ſo that there cannot be the ſame refract 
ons in their Eyes, the ſame windings in their Ears 
and therefore not the ſame notices from the ſame Ob- 
jects : And indeed did the Scepricks proceed no farther 
than Senſible Qualities, we muſt acknowledge them 
to be very happy in the diſcovery ; for *tis certain 

that thoſe are Phantaſins alone, and thoſe that think 

Hony ſweet, and thoſe that think it bitter have e- 
qually true repreſentations of the Object, becauſe the 

little parts of Hony act upon both their Organs ac- 
cording to their figure. 

Hence they proceed to deny all firſt Principles, and 
ſo are put beyond all poſſibility of Conviction, for 
ſtill demanding proof after proof, they muſt reel on 

to eternity without ſatisfaction: But this is tao long 

a Journey, and too fruitleſs a trouble to purſue, and 

fo we muſt take our leaves of theſe contradi&ing Ani. 

mals; who have no other reaſon to deny the clear 
light of Science, but becauſe ſome mens Eyes are tov 
weak to look ſteddy upon it. 


UPON 
The Fifth Bool. 


for Þ AG. 144. Here begins his Impiety ane u, and he 

endeavours to raiſe a du#, and blind Mens Un- 
long Wierſtandings; and to ſecure bis former Opinion pre- 
and I ends Objections intermixt with Scoffs againſt all thoſe, 
vho upon ſober Principles, and a ſtrict ſearch into the 


eſs this Frame to be the contrivance of ſome Intelligent 
ing, and the Product of Wiſdom it ſelf, And here, a- 
reeable to the Epicurean Principles, he ſuppoſeth Inter- 
to be the cauſe of all good nature, and the only Spring 


chat additional happineſithey could receive? Where he 
makes another wild Suppoſition, which will never be 
granted, viz. That to create, or diſpoſe, is tl, and trou- 
e to Ommipotence, for ſuch | have proved every eter- 
ul, and ſelf exiſtent to be. Now let us look a little on 
he immediate Praiſes he beſtows on his Epicurws, 
nd ask him what Rewards could P:ſterity give him 
for his Philoſophy, how could he receive any benefit 


rom their praiſes, and Commendations ? What then 
1 | Was 


der and diſpoſition of Things, were forced to con- 


if Action, and then peremptorily demands, what ſuitable. 
turns Man could make the Gods for all their labour, or 


= 
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and Motive for every Contrivance , fince we al 


was his God Epicurus a Fool, who loſt his own Eaſe W '* 


oppoſed himſelf to ſo many Philaſephers, and labouredff d 


to write almoſt infinite Volumes, when he had no motive 
to engage bimſelf in all this trauble? No, Lucretiy 
highly eſteems him for the Benefits he beſtowed on 
Mankind; and thus anſwers himſelf, whilſt he al. 
lows fingle Benevolence to be a ſtrong motive to Action 
And this is allowed by general Conſent, he being hatec 


who looks only on his own Intereſt, and makes that a 
the meaſure of all his deſigns. And that the Dey c 
is benevolent in the higheſt degree, is as evident ag (cr 
that it is a perfection to be fo : For tis already pro. ou 
ved, that infinite perfection is a neceſſary conſequenci "« 
of ſelf-exiſtence, But when he endeavours to prove tht 
that to Be is no good to Man, what but laughter can b) 
be returned to ſuch an idle oppofition of common] © 
Senſe ? For if, to be continued in Being is fo great! ha 
Good, and ſo deſirable, as all Men's Wiſhes and -*: 


Endeavours ſufficiencly evince, then ſurely to beta the 
that Being, is at leaſt an equal Bleſſing. And . left 
anſwer his impudent Queſt ion, How the Deity coul 
have his Knowledge ? tis ſufficient to return, thi of 


his Method of Knowing is not to be meaſured by ours] !y + 


that he is Onmiſcient, that being a Perfection, need (at 
not any external impulſe from Images. and 


But leaving this, he finds fault with the Conn it b 
vance it ſelf, and, like that proud King of Arragaf bat 
could no doubt have mended the Deſign. And he Der 
tho tis unreaſonable to demand a particular Cauf Vas 


not of the Cabinet Council of Nature, nor aſſiſte 
at her Proje, yet his Exceptions (no doubt the be 
bis labouring Wit could invent) are ſo weak, fo 
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ren anſwered, and fo eaſily (on Principles groun- 
ded on certain Hiſtory, and infallible Record) to 
de accounted for, and there is no need to frame a 
particular Anſwer, and no fear that any, the meaneſt 
Reader, can ever be ſurpriſed. with ſuch Trifſes. 
Having, as he imagined, freed the Deity from all 


care and trouble, and kept him in eaſe and quiet, 


whilſt the Worid was making, he proceeeds to deline- 
nate the Order. And here I cannot imagine a Man 
could act more agreeable to his Principles or de- 
ſcribe Chance better, reſolving all Philgophy , all 
our (earch, and enquiry into theſe Matters, into a 
naked May be; nay often ſcarce. ſtanding within 
the. comprebenſive bounds of Poſſibility. But to paſs 
by all tbe Contradictions that lie in the very Prin- 
ciples, and beginning of his Hypotheſis, of which I 
have before diſcourſed; let us ſuppoſe theſe infi- 
nite Atoms moving in this infinite Space, and grant 
they could ſtrike and take hold, and ſqueeze our the 
lefler and more agile parts into Seas, Heaven, Moon, 
Stars, Cc. I ſhall firſt demand, why this weight Maſi 
of Earth, as its nature requires, doth not conſtant- 
ly deſcend ? Why fixt and [teddy ?. It its anſwered 
(as Lucretius ) that it lies in congeneal Matter, 
and therefore preſſes not, the Queſtion. {till re- 
turns, Why nor this congeneal Matter fall, ſince 
it hath Weight, the Epicurean property of Atoms 
bath that other fit Matter ſpread below it > The 


Demand conſtantly returns. Beſides, this Mazrer 
was ſqueezed out of the Earth by the deſcending - 


heavier Particles, and theretore the Maſs may preſs 
and deſcend thro it. Well then if this Earth can» 
not be framed, neither any of the other Elements, 
lince, according to his deſcription, the latter de- 


(87. > pends 


| 
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Fancy. 


pends on the former; and ſince he refuſes to and 
to any one cauſe of the Motion of the Sun, or Stars; 


it would be endleſs to purſue this flying Bubble, and 


follow him thro all the Mazes of Conceit , and 


A 171. J 14. 
Then Neighbours, &c. 


Thoſe that endeavour to diſgrace Religion, uſu- 
ally repreſent -it as a zrick of State, and a Politick 
invention to keep the credulows in Awe ; which how- 
ever abſurd and frivolous, yet is a ſtrong argument 
againſt the Atheift, who cannot declare his Opinions, 
unleſs he be a Rebel, and a diſturber of the Common- 
wealth : The Cauſe of God, and his Ceſar are the 
ſame, and no affront can be offered ro one, but 
it reflects on both ; and that the Epicurean Princi- 
ples are pernicious to Societies, is evident from the 
account they give of the riſe of them. Firſt then 
we mult imagine Men ſpringing out of the Earth, as 
from the Teeth of Cadmus his Dragon, (fratres fungo- 
rum, & . tuberum, as Bias called the Athenians, ho 
counted it a great glory to be AN Dee, ) and like 
thoſe roo, fierce, and cruel ; but being ſoftned by 
natural decay, and length of Time, grew mild; 
and weary of continual wars, made leagues, and 
combinations, for murual defence and ſecurity ; and 
inveſted ſome Perſon with power to overlook each 
mans actions, and to puniſh, or reward thoſe that 
broke, or kept their Promiſes. Now if Societies be- 
gan thus, tis evident that they are founded on In- 
rereſt alone, and therefore /elf-preſervatiom is the 
only thing that obliges Subjects to Duty; and 
w den they are ſtrong enough to live withou the 


Pro, 


protection of their Prince, all the bonds to Obedience 
are cancelled, and Mutiny and Rebellion will neceſſa- 
ily break forth; for we all know, how ambitious 
every Man is of Rule, how paſſionately he defires ic, 
ind eagerly follows, tho ten Thouſand difficulties 
attend the purſuit : What it he breaks his promiſe, 
recalls his former conſent, and acts againſt the Law 
hat was founded on it > Why need he be concer- 
red, if he hath got the longeſt Sword, and is above the 
fear of Puniſhment ; will not a proſpect of a certain 
noſit lead him on to Villany 2 And why ſhould his 
Conſcience ſtartle at wickedneſs, that is attended 
with pleaſure? ſince all the Epicurean Vertues are 
nothing but Fear, and Intereſt, and the former is 
removed, and the latter invites. Tis true, as Lucre- 
us ſays, ſtrange diſcoveries have been made, and Plu- 
arch gives us very memorable Inſtances : Plots have 
been defeated, but as many proved ſucceſſul: And how 
teak that angle pretence, how inſufficient to ſeoure 
Government, is evident from the daily Plots, and 
Contrivances, Murders and Treaſons, that diſturb us; 
tho all the Terrors of Religion joyn with theſe 
ears and endeavour to ſuppreſs them. And there- 
fore theſe Opinions are dangerous, and deftruftive of 
Svcreties, and, as Origen ſays of his Purgatory fires, 
4 auydoyoy F 7 Tus roy Fay hvaay mow au Wagh, 
i N mMaey s yenCorwy TMdoy& Adzoxani- 
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4s 3 Te UTigextiva aun & encmuy arabany M & 
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Others tho pretending to better Principles than thole of 
Ecurus, yet are altogether as faulty in Rating the viſe 
(g 2) of 


der that circumſtance, and then how naked, how 
to diſpoſe of himſelf, and ſubmit to the Laws © 


as is poſſible to diſown the Right of the Deity, and 


any ſuch thing? And doth not Scripture expreſly op 
poſe this Opinion? Well then, all Power deſcends fro 


© then, and good Chriſtian : And therefore every King 


_ preſcribe Laws to the Governour, to chooſe or ret 


of Power ; and more abſurd : For his Opinion is agree- 


able to bis other Poſitions, but theirs contradict the 


Creation they aſſert, and the Providence they allow; 
I mean thoſe that declare the People to be the ſpring 
and fountain of Power, and that from their conſent 
all the Authority of the Governour is derived : Sure 
theſe Men never conſidered the relation berwixt 
God and his Creatures; and what an abſolute domi- 
mon he hath over thoſe to whom he firſt gave, and 


ſtill continues Being. But let us look on Man un- 
deveſted of all power will he appear? How unable 
his fellow free Agent? unleſs he endeavours as muc 


turns Rebel againſt the Author of his Being. For ho 
can any one ſubmit himſelf ro another, without the 
expreſs permiſſion of him that hath abſolute dominit 
over him? And where is that Permiſſion ? Is it founded 
on Reaſon or Scripture? Doth Benevolence, or Self-pre 
ſervation, the two propoſed motives to Society, ſpeak 


above; tis the gift of that Being to whom it Prin- 
palh belongs, and a 7 Aids Games, Kings are fron 
God, is true both in the account of the ſober Hes 


that ever was, or is, whether he obtains the Crow! 
by Succeſſion, or Election, (except the Jewiſſ 


muſt be acknowledged Abſolute: Liberty and Proper 


of the Subjects depend on his ill, and his Pleas 
is Lam; for none can confine or limit that Pop? 
which God beſtows, but himſelf : And therefore 
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him on -certain conditions, is to invade the Prerog a- 
tive of Heaven, and rebel againſt the Almighy. 
Thus when God deſign'd to limit the Power of the 
Jewiſh Monarchy, he deſcribed Laws himſelf; but 
fince he hath not fixt any to other Princes, every 
King, as ſuch, (for I do not reſpect their particular 
Grants to the People, which they are bound to ob- 
ſerve) is Abſolute. 

To free this from all exception, it muſt be conſi- 
dered that the Diſcourle is concerning the Origine 
of Power, which is now ſettled in fome Perſons, 
and by which Communities are govern d. The Epi- 
cureans act very agreeably to their impious Princi- 
ples, when they make fear and diſtruſt the only mo- 


tives to Agreement, and the pacts to which the 7 | 


ter d multitude agreed to be the foundation of the 
Power of the Prince: It being impoſſible for them, 
who had excluded Ae, to find any other O- 
riginal : But this Opinion as delivered by them, de- 

pending upon their other abſurd and impieus Phi- 


loſophy muſt be weak and irrational; yer ſtill this 


notion is embraced, tho not upon the ſame mo- 
tives; Faction and Ambition propagate that Error, 
which was nothing elſe but innocent Ignorance in the 


Antients: They conſidered Man as Single, unable 


to live with Security or Comfort, becauſe his fel- 
lows, either out of Pride, Luſt, or Covetouſneſi, 


wauld endeavout to rob him of his Enjoyments, and 
bis Lyfe too, if it hindred them in the proſecution 


of their wiſhes: Thus they ſaw a neceſſity of Go- 
vernment, and becauſe it proceeded from Mans na- 
tural ImperfeRions, they thought him, that by his 


Wiſdom or his Strength was molt fitted for the de- 
- fence. and preſervation of others, was as it were a 


Lord 


NY 


W 
ä fad by Nature, and Born a Sovereign : Thus Ply. 
zarch, 3 - mpwres »; xverd-ruro yours 1 LIES 
ev F owtew que degra x7 guoy wn 
I) fur, In the firft and moſt fundamental Law, that 
He that M able to protect, w a King by Nature to him 
that needs Protection: Thus Hiſtorians make the E- 
lection of the f Kings to be for their Strength, 
their Wiſdom or their "Becky And Ariſtotle per- 
emptorily determines that the Barbarians are ſlaves 
£ by Nature to the Greeks : This was innocent e- 
'* nough in them, but how can we be excuſ'd who 
have ſuch perfect knowledge of a Creation, who hear 
Wiſdom proclaim that by Her Kings Reign, who made 
it an Article in Edward the 6th's time, and now e- 
very day in our Publick Prayers profeſs that God is 
the only Ruler of Princes e From whence 'tis neceſ- 
farily inferr'd that he only beſtows the Power, for if 
it came frem the multitude, what is more evident 
} than that they could make what Conditions they 
l 5 pleaſed, ſubject them to an High Court of Juſtice, 
\ and call them to an account if they act contrary to 
their pleaſure? It being certain, and confirmed by 
Common Practice that he that voluntarily parts from 
his right, may do it on what terms he thinks fit: 
Now if it is certain (and demonſtration proves it) 
that God is the alone giver of Power, if the Prince 
is, a3 Plutarch and Menander ſay, zu J Se, 
4 living Image of the Deity; it, as Pliny, qui vice 
Dei erga hominum Genus fungeretur, and every King, 
whether Elefive or Succeſſive, Rules by the ſame 
Authority, as tis certain they do, becauſe Boh 
| have Power, and the People can give them none ; 
= then what is more certain than that all Kings which 
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vay ſoever they are inthroned 3 eye have 
made any grants to their People, are Abſolute ? And 
that their Pleaſure is Law, 
could be none, that Liberty and Property depend 
upon their Will. 


Nam propria Tellurs herum neq;, me, neq, illum, 
Nec quenquam ſtatuit Natura 


Nor doth Nature provide more Privileges for one 
than another: And if the Principles are true, and 
the inference naturally follows, as it doth, becauſe 
the People that cannot beſtow the Power have no 
right to make conditions for its Exerciſe, and ſet li- 


mits how far it ſhall extend, and make ſuch and ſuch 


agreements for the admiſſion of the Prince; what 


harm is there in this innocent Truth 2 For we diſcourſe. 


only of Kzngs as they firſt are, without any reference 
to ſuch and ſuch particular Communities, where 
they have been pleaſed to limit themſelves ; to grant 
Privitedges to their Subjects, and ſettle Property ; and 
confirmed all this with Oaths, and engaged their 
Royal Word and Promiſe before God and Man 15 
their performance. 
| ſuppoſe it is granted on all hands that the Ning 
is ſupreme, that upon any pretence whatſoever it is 
Treaſon to reſiſt; and ſo there can be no fear of 
Puniſhment, no rye upon the Ring but his own Con- 
ſcience ; ſufficit quod Deum expeier ulterem; yet 
tho the Law cannot Puſh, it can direct: Tho it is 
not a Maſter, it is a Guide, and ſuch a one, as, be- 
cauſe of his Oath, he is bound to follow): For tho 
the People cannot, He can limit himſelf + for being 
Rational Greature, and ' intruſted with Power, 
without 


for otherwiſe there 


55 


without any particular Rules for the Guidance of 


it; his Reaſen is to be his director, and therefore 
according to the tempers and particular humors of 
the People, he may make Laws, ſettle Maxims of 


Government, and oblige himſelf to. make thoſe his 


meaſures, becauſe his Reaſon aſſures him that this is 
the beſt Method for the preſervation of the Society, 


the maintenance of Peace, and obtaining thoſe end; 
for which he was intruſted with this Power. 

And ſince Princes muſt die, and Government be- 
ing neceſſary, Succeſſion is equally ſo, and therefore 
it may ſeem that every Prince owing his Power on- 
ly to the ſame Original from which the firſt deri. 
ved it, is at liberty to confirm ſuch and ſuch 
Priviledge and immunities which his Prede- 
ceflors have granted ; yet upon a ſerious view of 
the premiſed reaſon, no ſuch conſequence will fol. 
low; for ſince the Predeceſſors have found thela 
Laws agreeable to the tempers of the People, and the 
only way to preſerve Peace, 'tis evident that thoſc 
are Rational; and fince he is to uſe his power. accord 
ing to Right reaſon, there is an amecedent Obligati 
on on him to aſſent to thoſe Laws; and make thoſe 
the meaſures of his Government ; unleſs ſome ex 
traordinary Cale intervenes. Which requires an alterat! 
on of theſe Laws, and then that Method of abrogating 
old, and making new Ones is to be followed, which 
conſtant experience hath found Rational : And fince 
Prince cannot be bound by any tyes but thoſe of Cu 
| ſcience, this Opinion leaves all the Obligations po 

ſible upon him. | 
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P4 G. 196. 1.29, 
And why doth heed[eſs Lightning, &c. 


S The laſt Exceptions which he brings againſt Pro- 
EF dence, are drawn from that common Obſervation ; 
Y Good Men are oppreft with trouble, and miſery, ſubjet 
i to all the rage and violence of the Wicked ;, whilft the 
Ir pious ſwell with the Glories, and revel in the Delights 
F Life : This bath been the ſubje& of many ſollici- 
Þ tous Diſquifitions, Diſputes have been multiplied ; 
and ſome have been as induſtrious to vindicate the 
Methods of Providence from all ſeeming Irregularities 
as others to defame them. Some have ſent us to 
look for Retribution in another World, and indeed 
this is an eaſie way of ſolving the Difficulty, and 
with little pains deducible, from the Immortality of the 
Soul, which I have already aſſerted. But becauſe to 


book beyond the Grave, requires a ſharp and ſteddy 
(A Eye, I ſhall obſerve the Reaſons of the Philoſophers, 
and propoſe what Plutarch hath excellently delivered. 
And here we muſt take notice, That only that part 

of the Objection, which concerns the Proſperity and 
Impunity of the Mieled, ſeems formidable, and 
(h) con- 


concluding} for all thoſe Men we Dt call Good, 
as their own Conſcience will tell them, deſerve thoſe 
Afflictions which the moſt Miſerable have endured. 
And upon this the Poets, Orators, and H. torians Davy 
bean very copious. 
/ ; 
ack Terry wir , Hoy Sol 
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I dare to ſay, No Gods direct ths Whole, 
For Villains * diſtract my Scul, 


| "Fi Ariſtophanes : and Diag oras reſolved to be an 
Atheift, as Epicurus delivers, becauſe he did not ſee 
Vengeance fall preſently on the perzur'd Perſon, and 
conſume him : Vellezus Paterculus produceth the long 
and quiet Reign of Oreſtes, as a convincing proof that 
the Gods directed him to murther Pyrrhus; and ap- 
proved the Action: And Martial hath contracted all 
the Foree of the Argument into one Epigram: 


MNullos eſſe Deos, inane cœlum 
Affirmat Selius, probatque quod ſe 
Fattum, dum neg at hee, videt beatum. 


Seneca 1n his Treatiſe, Cur mali bend, & Ha male, 
eum fit Providentia, talks much of the Privilege of 
Suffering s, that to afflict argues Care, and Kindneis, 
and in ſhort, thinks this a great e en of 


Vertue, 


Ins I dys71 mr id\pa; d Tegragpotley D Ads" 
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But 


Ar db b. not the way to oy the demands 
of an Epicurean, to ſatisfie his doubts, who had rather 
be accounted. an happy Servant, than a miſerable Son of 
the Deity, who would not be fond of Torments, that 
he might-ſhew. ſpectaculum Fove dignum, virum fortem 


cum mali fortuna compaſitum: who cannot think that 


Fears and jealouſies are the neceſſary Products of 
religious Opinions; but makes ſuch the only Means 
of obtaining Happineſs, and perfect Serenity of Mind: 


who is moſt delighted with the moſt pleaſing PH 


fick, and would "hink him cruel who makes uſe of 
Saws and Lances, when a gentle Cordial would re- 
ſtore the Patient to his Health; we mult therefore 
look for other Anſwers, and Plutarch preſents us 
with enough, ſome of which have a peculiar Force 
2gainſt the Epicureans ; who confeſs Man to be a free 
Agent, and capable to be wrought on by Example 
and Precept. . 

Firſt then, Quick Vengeance doth not blaft the 
wicked that they themſelves might learn Lenity, and be 
not greedy zo revenge Injuries on Others : N- F 
davuy #. but: Fives O29, tu the end of good Men 
to be like God, lays Plato; and Hierocles places the 
Lite of the Soul in this Imitation: Here God ſets 
forth himſelf an Example, and any Noble and Ge- 
nerous Mind would rejoyce to have the Mo Excel- 
ent for a Pattern of his Actions: 
ed Epicurus, becauſe he thought him ſo, and the reſt 
of the Admirers make his fancy d hermes the ground 

of their reſpect. Tbis taken by it ſelf, I confeſs, 


s but a weak Anſwer, ſince one Thunder- bolt would 
kcure them from doing miſchief, whilſt Mercy and 
Forbearance often exaſperate ; and becauſe God 
holds his tongue, they think he is even ſuch a one 
ns}. 27 


Lucretius follow- * 


. 


as themſelves; but if we conſider it as a Conſequent 
of another reaſon that is drawn from the Goodreſ; 
and Kindneſs of the Deity, then it proves ſtrong, 
and ſatisfactory. | 


| The ſecond Reaſon follows, God dorh not preſent 


ly Puniſh wicked Men, that they may have time to be. 
come better; and here Plutarch brings Examples of 
fuch whoſe Age was as glorious as their Youth if 
mous : if Miltiades , faith he, had been deſtroyed 
whilſt he acted the part of a Dram: if Cimon in hi; 
Luce, or Themiſtocles in his Debaucheries, what had 
become of Marathon, Erymedon and Dianium, what 

of the glory and liberty of the Arbenians ? for as the 
fame Author obſerves, #08 at wextaou guorrs pings 
expepror & 5 agyeal Af ozuTiTa ms agod\goy &y aumais, 
x) Jessup, am ty onAw Nageegrra; meiy as m 
 {wbviguey , x x8henrds nog AN de , great Spirits di 
nothing mean , the attive Principles that compoſe them 
will not let them lie lazily at reſt, but toſs them as in 
a TempeFt before they can come to a ſteddy and ſettled 
temper. | | 
Thirdly, the wicked are ſometimes ſpared to be 
Scourges to others, and execute juſt judgment on Men 
of their own Principles, this is the Caſe of Tyrant 
and  outragious Conquerors; ſuch was Phalan 
to the Agrigentines, ſuch Pompey and Ceſar to the 
Romans, when Victory had made them ſwell be- 
yond their due bounds , and Pride and Luxury fled 
| from other Countries upon the Wings of their In- 
umphing Eagles: Such Alexander to the Perſian Sott- 
neſs; and if we look abroad ren thouſand Inſtances 
occur, and preſs upon us; Cedrenus Pag. 3 34 tell, 
ue, that when a Mon enquired of God, why he 
EN, ſuffered 
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ſuffered cruel Phocas , treacherous to his Em- 


perour Mauritws , and an implacable Enemy of 


the Chriſtsans , to obtain the Empire, and enjoy 
Power as large as his Malice : a Voice, does roc, 
gave this Anſwer to his Demand, xe eve a £1 eo 
gest mv na of vamuxuvrwy iy Th N: be- 
cauſe T could find none worſe to ſcourge the wicked- 
neſi of the Citizens : and Alaricus declared, us, 
a0 N%⁰ e mt n morkwouart, ana m4 ] ingouy 
u π wat Bacwiluy, Y niur, "Amr off Po 
oy wen may : en not of my own accord that I 
attempt thu, but ſomething will not let me reſt, bue 
urges me on, and cries, Go ſack Rome : and this 
requires that they ſhould not be only free from 
Puniſhment, but likewiſe enjoy Wealth, and Power, and 
all the Opportunities and Inſtruments of Miſchiet : and 
this Anſwer is equal to the Ofjettien in ic s greateſt 
Latitude, and gives Sari fatdion to all thoſe numerous 
little doubts Which lie in the 88 Objection as it 


was propoſed. 


Fourthly, The impious are not preſently conſamed, 
that the Method of Providence may be more remarka- 
ble in their Puniſhment. The Hiſtory of Beſſus and 
Ariobarzanes in Curtius is an excellent inſtance of 
this; and amongſt others our Author gives us a mo- 
morable one of Beſſus, who having kill'd his Father 
and a long time concealed it, went 6ne night to 
Supper to ſome Friends ; wiilſt he was there, with 
his Spear he pull'd down a Swallow's Neſt, and kil- 
led the Young ones, and the reaſon of luch a ſtrange 
action being demanded by the Gueſts, his Anſwer 
was, 6 78 4 v et- grapa]ueemy Toru Hude 

2 


x; xamtfownmy ws mν,⅛orr O F mics. : do not thi 
bear falſe Witneſs againſt me, and cry out that T hil'd wif © 
Father? Which being taken notice of, and diſcover 
ed to the Magiſtrate, the Truth appeared, and ht 
was executed. 

A great many other reaſons are uſually mention 
ed, but theſe are the Principal, and ſuppoſe the Li. 
berty of the Will ; for if a man follows Fare blindly 
he is driven on, not perſwaded to act; if he is an Aut: 
mation, and moves by beels and Springs, bound wit 
the chain of Deſtiny , tis evident that Fate is the Cauſ 
of all his miſcarriages, and the Man no mage to be 
blamed for wicked actions, than a Clock for irregular 
firikings whe the Artiſt deſigns it ſhould do ſo. Na 
Example can prevail on him, no promiſe entice, no 
threatnings affright him; being as unkit to rule him. 
ſelt, or determine his own actions, as a Stone in. * 
it's deſcent ; and a piece of Iron may be ſaid to aaf 
as freely as a man, if he is led on by Fate, and it 
motion as ſpontaneous, if Liberty conſiſted in a bare 
abſence of Impediments. 
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